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THE  NEW  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  SULLY. 

Man  has  always  had  the  child  with  One  of  the  6rst  males  to  do  justice 
him,  and  one  might  be  sure  that  since  to  this  attractive  subject  was  the  apos- 
he  became  gentle  and  alive  to  the  tie  of  nature,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
beauty  of  things  he  must  have  come  He  made  short  work  of  the  theological 
under  the  spell  of  the  baby.  We  have  dogma  that  the  child  is  born  morally 
evidence  beyond  the  oft-quoted  depar-  depraved,  and  can  only  be  made  good' 
ture  of  Hector  and  other  pictures  of  by  miraculous  appliances.  His  watch- 
child-grace  in  early  literature  that  word,  return  to  nature,  included  a  re¬ 
baby-worship  and  baby-subjection  are  version  to  the  infant  as  coming  vir- 
not  wholly  things  of  modern  times,  ginal  and  unspoilt  by  man’s  tinkering 
There  is  a  pretty  story  taken  down  by  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker.  To  gain 
Mr.  Leland  from  the  lips  of  an  old  a  glimpse  of  this  primordial  beauty  be- 
Indian  woman,  which  relates  how  fore  it  was  marred  by  man’s  awkward 
Glooskap,  the  hero-god,  after  conquer-  touch  was  something,  and  so  Rousseau 
ing  all  his  enemies,  rashly  tried  his  taught  men  to  sit  reverently  at  the  feet 
hand  at  managing  a  certain  mighty  of  infancy,  watching  and  learning, 
baby,  Wasis  by  name,  and  how  he  got  For  us  of  to-day  who  have  learned 
punished  for  his  rashness.*  to  go  to  the  pure  springs  of  nature  for 

Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  much  of  our  spiritual  refreshment,  the 
that  it  is  only  within  comparatively  child  has  acquired  a  high  place  among 
recent  times  that  the  more  subtle  charm  the  things  of  beauty.  Indeed,  his 
and  the  deeper  significance  of  infancy  graces  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
have  been  discerned.  We  have  come  discovered  by  the  modern  poet.  Words- 
to  appreciate  babyhood  as  we  have  worth  has  stooped  over  his  cradle  in¬ 
come  to  appreciate  the  finer  lineaments  tent  on  catching  ere  it  passed  the  “  vi- 
of  nature  as  a  whole.  This  applies,  of  sionary  gleams”  of  “  the  glories  he  hath 
course,  more  especially  to  the  ruder  known.”  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  otheis 
sex.  The  man  has  in  him  much  of  have  tried  to  put  into  language  his 
the  boy’s  contempt  for  small  things,  day-dreamings,  his  quaint  fancy ings. 
and  he  needed  ages  of  education  at  the  Dickens  and  Victor  Hugo  have  shown 
handb  of  the  better  informed  woman  us  something  of  his  delicate  quivering 
before  he  could  perceive  the  charm  of  heart-strings  ;  Swinburne  has  summed 
infantile  ways.  up  the  divine  charm  of  “  children’s 

- - -  ways  and  wiles.”  'The  page  of  mod- 

♦  Quoted  by  Miss  Shiun.  Overland  Monthly,  cm  literature  is  indeed  a  monument  of 
January,  1894.  our  child-!ove  and  our  child-admiration, 
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Nor  is  it  merely  as  to  a  pure  untar¬ 
nished  nature  that  we  go  back  admir¬ 
ingly  to  childhood.  The  sesthetic 
oharm  of  the  infant  which  draws  us  so 
potently  to  its  side  and  compels  us  to 
watch  its  words  and  actions  is,  like 
everything  else  which  moves  the  mod¬ 
ern  mind,  highly  complex.  Among 
other  sources  of  this  charm  we  may 
discern  the  perfect  serenity,  the  happy 
insouciance  of  the  child-mind.  The 
note  of  world  complaint  in  modern 
life  has  penetrated  into  most  domains, 
yet  it  has  not,  one  would  hope,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  charmed  circle  of  child¬ 
ish  experience.  Childhood  has,  no 
doubt,  its  sad  aspect : — 

“  Poor  atnmbler  on  the  rockj  coast  of  woe, 
Tutored  by  pain  each  scarce  of  pain  to 
know.” 

Neglect  and  cruelty  may  bring  much 
misery  into  the  first  bright  years.  Yet 
the  very  instinct  of  childhood  to  be 
glad  in  its  self  created  world,  an  in¬ 
stinct  which,  with  consummate  art, 
Victor  Hugo  keeps  warm  and  quick  in 
the  breast  of  the  half-starved,  ill-used 
child  Cosette,  secures  for  it  a  peculiar 
blessedness.  The  true  nature-child 
who  has  not  become  blasis  is  happy,  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  future,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  nausea  of  disillusion.  As 
we  with  hearts  chastened  by  many  ex¬ 
periences  take  a  peep  over  the  wall  of 
his  fancy-built  pleasaunce,  we  seem  to 
be  carried  back  to  a  real  golden  age. 
With  Amiel,  we  say,  “  Le  peu  de  para- 
dis  que  nous  aper9erons  encore  sur  la 
terre  est  du  k  sa  presence.”  Yet  the 
thought,  which  the  same  moment 
brings,  of  the  fleeting  of  the  nursery- 
visions,  of  the  coming  storm  and  stress, 
adds  a  pathos  to  the  spectacle,  and  we 
feel  as  Heine  felt  when  he  wrote  : — 

”  Ich  Bchaa’  dich  an,  and  Wehmuth 

.  Sohleicbt  inir  ioB  Herz  hinein.  ” 

With  the  growth  of  a  poetic  or  senti¬ 
mental  interest  in  childhood  there  has 
come  a  new  and  different  kind  of  in¬ 
terest.  Ours  is  a  scientiflc  age,  and 
science  has  cast  its  inquisitive  eye  on 
the  infant.  We  want  to  know  what 
happens  in  these  first  all- decisive  two 
or  three  years  of  human  life,  by  what 
steps  exactly  the  wee  amorphous  thing 
takes  shape  and  bulk,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  And  we  can  now  speak 


of  the  beginning  of  a  careful  and  me¬ 
thodical  investigation  of  child-nature  by 
men  trained  in  scientific  observation. 
This  line  of  inquiry,  started  by  physi¬ 
cians,  as  the  German  Sigismund,  in 
connection  with  their  special  profes¬ 
sional  aims,  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  fathers  and  others  having 
access  to  the  infant,  among  whom  it 
may  be  enough  to  name  Darwin  and 
Preyer. 

This  eagerness  to  know  what  the 
child  is  like,  an  eagerness  illustrated 
further  by  the  number  of  child-remi¬ 
niscences  recently  published,  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  many-sided  interest  which  it 
m^  be  worth  while  to  analyze. 

The  most  obvious  source  of  interest 
in  the  doings  of  infancy  lies  in  its 
primitiveness.  At  the  cradle  we  are 
watching  the  beginnings  of  things,  the 
first  tentative  thrustings  forward  into 
life.  Our  modern  science  is  before  all 
things  historical  and  genetic,  going 
back  to  beginnings  so  as  to  understand 
the  later  and  more  complex  phases  of 
things  as  the  outcome  of  these  begin¬ 
nings.  The  same  kind  of  curiosity 
which  prompts  the  geologist  to  get 
back  to  the  first  stages  in  tne  building 
up  of  the  planet,  or  the  biologist  to 
search  out  the  pristine  forms  of  life,  is 
beginning  to  urge  the  student  of  man 
to  discover  by  a  careful  study  of  in¬ 
fancy  the  way  in  which  human  life  be¬ 
gins  to  take  its  characteristic  forms. 

The  appearance  of  Darwin’s  name 
among  those  who  have  deemed  the 
child  worthy  of  study  suggests  that 
the  subject  is  closely  connected  with 
natural  history.  However  man  in  his 
proud  maturity  may  be  related  to  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  humble 
inception  he  is  immersed  in  nature  and 
saturated  with  her.  As  we  all  know, 
the  lowest  races  of  mankind  stand  in 
close  proximity  to  the  animal  world. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  infants  of  civ¬ 
ilized  man.  Their  life  is  outward  and 
visible,  forming  a  part  of  nature’s  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  reason  and  will,  the  noble  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  human  life,  are  scarce  dis¬ 
cernible  ;  sense,  appetite,  instinct, 
these  animal  functions  seem  to  sum  up 
the  first  year  of  human  life. 

To  the  evolutionist,  moreover,  the 
infant  exhibits  a  still  closer  kinship 
with  the  natural  world.  In  the  sac- 
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cessive  stages  of  foetal  development  he 
sees  the  gradual  unfolding  of  human 
lineaments  out  of  a  widely  typical  ani¬ 
mal  form.  And  even  after  birth  he 
can  discern  new  evidences  of  this  gen¬ 
ealogical  relation  of  the  “  lord”  of  cre¬ 
ation  to  his  inferiors.  How  significant, 
for  example,  is  the  fact  recently  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  medical  man,  Dr.  Lionel 
Bobinson,  that  the  new-born  infant  is 
able,  just  liko  the  ape,  to  suspend  his 
whole  weight  by  grasping  a  small  hori¬ 
zontal  rod.* 

Yet  even  as  nature-object  for  the 
biologist  the  child  presents  distinctive 
attributes.  Though  sharing  in  animal 
/  instinct,  he  shares  in  it  only  to  a  very 
small  extent.  The  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  new-born  offspring  of 
man  is  its  unprepared  ness  for  life. 
Compared  with  the  young  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  the  infant  is  feeble  and  incapable. 
He  can  neither  use  his  limbs  nor  see 
the  distance  of  objects  as  a  new-born 
chick  or  calf  is  able  to  do.  His  brain- 
centres  are,  we  are  told,  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  undevelopment,  and  are  not 
even  securely  encased  within  their 
bony  covering.  Indeed,  he  suggests 
for  all  the  world  a  public  building 
which  has  to  be  opened  by  a  given  date, 
and  is  found,  when  the  day  arrives,  to  be 
in  a  humiliating  state  of  incompleteness. 

This  fact  of  the  special  helplessness 
of  the  human  offspring  at  birth,  of  its 
long  period  of  dependence  on  parental 
or  other  aids — a  period  which  probably 
tends  to  grow  longer  as  civilization  ad¬ 
vances— is  rich  in  biological  and  socio¬ 
logical  significance.  For  one  thing,  it 
presupposes  a  specially  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  protective  and  fostering 
instincts  in  the  human  parents,  more 
particularly  the  mother — for.  if  the 
helpless  wee  thing  were  not  met  by 
these  instincts  what  would  become  of 
our  race  ?  It  is  probable,  too,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  and  others  have  argued,  that 
the  institution  by  nature  of  this  con¬ 
dition  of  infantile  weakness  has  reacted 
on  the  social  affections  of  the  race, 
helping  to  develop  our  pitifulness  for 
all  frail  and  helpless  things. 


•The  Nindeenih  Geniury  (1891).  Cf.  the 
■omewhat  fantastic  and  not  too  serions  paper 
by  S.  8.  Backman  on  "  Babies  and  Monkeys’* 
n  the  same  jonmal  (1894).  ^ 


Nor  is  this  all.  The  existence  of  tie 
infant  with  its  large  and  imperative 
claims  has  been  a  fact  of  capital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  social 
customs.  Ethnological  researches  show 
that  communities  have  been  much  ex¬ 
ercised  with  the  problem  of  infancy, 
have  paid  it  the  homage  due  to  its  su¬ 
preme  sacredness,  girding  it  about  with 
a  whole  group  of  proteotive  and  benefi¬ 
cent  customs. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  the  mere 
naturalist  that  the  babe  reveals  all  its 
significance.  Physical  organism  as  it 
seems,  more  than  anything  else,  hardly 
more  than  a  vegetative  thing,  indeed, 
it  carries  with  it  the  germ  of  a  human 
consciousness,  and  this  consciousness 
begins  to  expand  and  to  form  itself 
into  a  true  human  shape  from  the  very 
beginning.  And  here  a  new  source  of 
interest  presents  itself.  It  is  the  hu¬ 
man  psychologist,  the  student  of  those 
impalpable,  unseizable,  evanescent  phe¬ 
nomena  which  we  call  ”  states  of  con>~ 
sciousness,”  who  has  a  supreme  inter¬ 
est  and  a  scientific  property  in  these 
first  years  of  a  human  existence.  Whais 
is  of  most  account  in  these  crude  tenta- 
tives  at  living  after  the  human  fashion 
is  the  play  of  mind,  the  first  sponta¬ 
neous  manifestations  of  recognition,, 
of  reasoning  expectation,  of  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  definite 
persistent  purpose. 

Rude,  inchoate,  vague  enough,  no 
doubt,  are  these  first  groping  move¬ 
ments  of  a  human  mind,  yet  of  su> 
reme  value  to  the  psychologist  just 
ecause  they  are  the  first.  For  psy¬ 
chology  has  taken  to  the  genetic  path,, 
and  busies  itself  with,  trying  to  trace 
back  the  tangled  web  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  to  its  earliest  and  simplest 
attern.  If,  reflects  the  psychologist, 
e  can  only  get  at  this  baby-conscious¬ 
ness  so  as  to  understand  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  there,  he  will  be  in  an  infinitely 
better  position  to  find  his  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  adult  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  that  the  baby-mind  is 
not  so  perfectly  simple,  so  absolutely 
primitive  as  it  at  first  looks.  Yet  it  ia 
the  simplest  type  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness  to  which  we  can.  have  access.  The 
investigator  of  the  human,  conscious¬ 
ness  can  never  take  any  known  sample 
of  the  animal  mind  as  his  starting- 
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point,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this, 
that  while  possessing  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind  it  presents 
these  under  so  unlike,  so  peculiar  a 
pattern. 

In  this  genetic  tracing  back  of  the 
complexities  of  man’s  mental  life  to 
their  primitive  elements  in  the  child’s 
consciousness  questions  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  will  arise.  A  problem  which, 
though  having  a  venerable  antiquity, 
is  still  full  of  meaning,  concerns  the 
precise  relation  of  the  higher  forms  of 
intelligence  and  of  sentiment  to  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  individual’s 
life-experience.  Are  we  to  regard  all 
our  ideas,  even  that  of  God,  as  woven 
by  the  mind  out  of  its  experiences  as 
Locke  thought,  or  have  we  certain 
“  innate  ideas”  from  the  first  ?  Locke 
thought  ho  could  settle  this  point  by 
observing  children.  To-day,  when  the 
philosophic  emphasis  is  laid,  not  on 
the  date  of  appearance  of  the  ”  innate” 
intuition,  but  on  its  originality  and 
spontaneity,  this  method  of  interro¬ 
gating  the  child-mind  may  seem  less 
promising.  Yet,  if  of  less  philosophical 
importance  than  was  once  supposed,  it 
has  a  high  psychological  importance. 
There  are  certain  questions,  such  as 
how  we  come  to  see  things  at  a  distance 
from  us,  which  can  be  approached  most 
advantageously  by  a  study  of  the  child- 
mind.  In  like  manner,  I  believe  the 
growth  of  a  moral  sentiment,,  of  that 
feeling  of  reverence  for  duty  to  which 
Kant  gave  so  eloquent  an  expression, 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  most 
painstaking  observation  of  the  mental 
activities  of  the  first  years. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  in  a 
sense  a  larger  source  of  psychological 
interest  in  studying  the  processes  and 
developfrient  of  the  infant  mind.  It 
was  pointed  out  above  that  to  the  evo¬ 
lutional  biologist  the  child  exhibits 
man  in  bis  kinship  with  the  lower  sen¬ 
tient  world.  This  same  evolutional 
point  of  view  enables  the  psychologist 
to  connect  the  unfolding  of  an  infant’s 
mind  with  something  which  has  gone  be* 
fore,  with  the  mental  history  of  the  race. 
According  to  this  way  of  looking  at  in¬ 
fancy  the  successive  phases  of  its  men¬ 
tal  life  are  a  brief  resume  of  the  more 
important  features  in  the  slow  upward 
progress  of  the  species.  The  periods 


dominated  successively  by  sense  and 
appetite,  by  blind  wonder  and  super¬ 
stitious  fancy,  by  a  calmer  observation 
and  a  juster  reasoning  about  things, 
these  steps  mark  the  pathway  both  of 
the  child-mind  and  of  the  race-mind. 

This  being  so  the  first  years  of  a 
child,  with  their  imperfect  verbal  ex¬ 
pression,  their  crude  fanciful  ideas, 
their  seizures  by  rage  and  terror,  their 
absorption  in  the  present  moment,  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  and  antiquarian  interest. 
They  mirror  for  us,  in  a  diminished, 
distorted  refiection  no  doubt,  the  prob¬ 
able  condition  of  primitive  man.  As 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  other  anthro¬ 
pologists  have  told  us,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  resemblances  between  the 
lowest  existing  races  of  mankind  aud 
children  are  numerous  and  close. 
When,  for  example,  a  child  is  affected 
with  terror  at  the  first  sight  of  the  vast 
surging  sea,  or  when  he  talks  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  his  dream  ‘‘  on  his  pillow,”  or 
when  he  alternately  treats  his  toy  idols 
with  credulous  affection  and  sceptical 
disgust,  do  we  not  seem  to  see  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  savage  mind  ?  When, 
again,  a  child  invents  a  rain-god  or 
“  rainer,”  or  explains  thunder  as  a 
noise  made  by  God  hammering  some¬ 
thing  or  treading  heavily  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  sky,  are  we  not  carried  back  to 
the  hoary  mythologies  of  the  race  ? 

Yet  this  way  of  viewing  childhood 
is  not  merely  of  anthropological  inter¬ 
est.  In  spite  of  the  fashionable  Weis- 
mannkm  of  the  hour  there  are  evolu¬ 
tionists  who  hold  that  in  the  early 
manifested  tendencies  of  the  child  we 
can  discern  signs  of  a  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  effects  of  ancestral  ex¬ 
periences  and  activities.  His  first 
manifestations  of  rage,  for  example, 
are  pretty  certainly  a  survival  of  ac¬ 
tions  of  remote  ancestors  in  their  life 
and  death  struggles.  The  impulse  of 
obedience,  which  is  as  much  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  child  as  that  of  disobedi¬ 
ence,  may  in  like  manner  be  regarded 
as  a  transmitted  rudiment  of  a  habit 
slowly  acquired  by  generations  of  so¬ 
cialized  ancestors.  This  idea  of  an  in¬ 
crement  of  intelligence  and  moral  dis- 
osition  earned  for  the  individual,  not 
y  himself  but  by  his  ancestors,  has  its 
peculiar  interest.  It  gives  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  human  progress  to  suppose  that 
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the  dawn  of  infant  intelligence,  instead 
of  being  a  return  to  a  primitive  dark¬ 
ness,  contains  from  the  first  a  faint 
light  reflected  on  it  from  the  lamp  of 
racial  intelligence  which  has  preceded  ; 
that,  instead  of  a  return  to  the  race’s 
starting-point,  to  the  lowest  form  of 
the  school  of  experience,  it  is  a  start  in 
a  higher  form,  the  promotion  being  a 
reward  conferred  on  the  small  beginner 
for  the  exertions  of  his  ancestors.  Psy¬ 
chological  observation  will  bo  well  em¬ 
ployed  in  scanning  the  features  of  the 
infant  mind,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  yield  evidence  of  such  ancestral 
dowering. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  rich  and 
varied  scientific  interest  attaching  to 
the  movements  of  the  child-mind.  It 
only  remains  to  touch  on  a  third  main 
interest  in  childhood,  the  practical  or 
educational  interest.  The  modern 
world,  while  erecting  the  baby  into  an 
object  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  while 
bringing  to  bear  on  him  the  bull’s-eye 
lamp  of  scientific  investigation,  has  be¬ 
come  sorely  troubled  by  the  momen¬ 
tous  problem  of  rearing  him.  What 
was  once  a  matter  of  instinct  and  un¬ 
thinking  rule-of-thumb  has  become  the 
subject  of  profound  and  perplexing 
discussion.  Mothers — the  right  sort 

of  mothers,  that  is — feel  that  they 
must  know  au  fond  this  small  speech¬ 
less  creature,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  direct  into  the  safe  road  of 
manhood.  And  professional  teachers, 
more  particularly  the  beginners  in  the 
work  of  training  children,  whose  task 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  diificult 
and  the  most  honorable,  have  come  to 
see  that  a  clear  insight  into  child-na¬ 
ture  and  its  spontaneous  movements 
must  precede  any  intelligent- attempt 
to  work  beneficially  upon  this  nature. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  has  lent  his 
support  to  the  savant  and  the  psycholo- 
ist  in  their  investigation  of  infancy, 
lore  particularly  he  has  betaken  him 
to  the  psychologist  in  order  to  discover 
more  of  the  native  tendencies  and  the 
governing  laws  of  that  unformed  child- 
mind  which  it  is  his  in  a  special  man¬ 
ner  to  form. 

The  awakening  in  the  modern  mind 
of  this  keen  and  varied  interest  in 
childhood  has  led,  and  is  destined  to 
lead  still  more,  to  the  observation  of 


infantile  ways.  This  observation  will, 
of  course,  be  of  very  different  value  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  subserves  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  humorous  or  other  aestheti¬ 
cally  valuable  aspect  of  child-life,  or  as 
it  is  directed  toward  a  scientific  under¬ 
standing  of  child-nature.  Pretty  anec¬ 
dotes  of  children  which  tickle  the  emo¬ 
tions  may  or  may  not  add  to  our  in¬ 
sight  into  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
their  minds.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  smiling  at  infan¬ 
tile  drolleries  and  understanding  the 
laws  of  infantile  intelligence.  Indeed 
the  mood  of  merriment,  if  too  exuber¬ 
ant,  will  pretty  certainly  swamp  for 
the  moment  any  desire  to  understand. 

The  observation  which  is  to  further 
understanding,  which  is  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  science,  must  itself  be  scientific. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  at  once  guid¬ 
ed  by  foreknowledge,  especially  direct¬ 
ed  to  what  is  essential  in  a  phenom¬ 
enon  and  its  surroundings  or  condi¬ 
tions, -and  perfectly  exact.  If  anybody 
supposes  this  to  be  easy  he  should  first 
try  his  hand  at  the  work,  and  then 
compare  what  he  has  seen  with  what 
Darwin  or  Preyer  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

How  difficult  this  is  may  be  seen 
even  with  reference  to  the  ontwaid 
physical  part  of  the  phenomena  to  be 
observed.  Ask  any  mother  untrained 
in  observation  to  note  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  complex  facial  movement 
which  we  call  a  smile,  and  you  know 
what  kind  of  result  you  are  likely  to 
get.  The  phenomena  of  a  child’s  men¬ 
tal  life,  even  on  its  physical  and  visible 
side,  are  of  so  subtle  and  fuuxtive  a 
character  that  only  a  fine  and  quick 
observation  is  able  to  cope  with  them. 
But  observation  of  children  is  never 
merely  seeing.  Even  the  smile  has  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  smile  by  a  process 
of  imaginative  inference.  Many  care¬ 
less*  onlookers  would  say  that  a  baby 
smiles  in  the  first  days  from  very  hap¬ 
piness,  when  another  and  simpler  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  movement  is  forth¬ 
coming.  Similarly  it  wants  much  fine 
judgment  to  say  whether  an  infant  is 
merely  stumbling  accidentally  on  an 
articulate  sound  or  is  imitating  your 
souud.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  best 
memoirs  will  show  how  enormously 
difficult  it  is  to  be  sure  of  a  right  iu- 
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terpretation  of  these  early  and  com¬ 
paratively  simple  manifestations  of 
mind. 

Things  grow  a  great  deal  worse  when 
we  try  to  throw  our  scientific  lasso 
about  the  elusive  spirit  of  a  child  of 
four  or  six  and  catch  the  exact  drift 
of  its  passing  thought.  Children  are, 
no  doubt,  at  this  a^e  frank  before  the 
eye  of  love,  and  their  minds  are  vastly 
more  accessible  than  that  of  the  dumb 
dog  who  can  only  look  his  ardent 
thoughts.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means 
so  open  to  view  as  is  often  supposed. 
All  kinds  of  shy  reticences  hamper 
them  ;  they  feel  unskilled  in  using  our 
cumbrous  language ;  they  soon  find 
out  that  their  thoughts  are  not  as  ours, 
but  often  make  us  laugh.  And  how 
carefully  are  they  wont  to  hide  from 
our  sight  their  nameless  terrors,  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral.  Much  of  the  deeper 
childish  experience  can  only  reach  us 
years  after  it  is  over  through  the  faulty 
medium  of  adult  memory — faulty  even 
when  it  is  the  memory  of  a  Goethe,  a 
George  Sand,  a  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son.* 

Even  when  there  is  perfect  candor 
and  the  little  one  does  his  best  to  in¬ 
struct  ns  as  to  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind  by  his  “  whys'’  and  nis  “I 
’sposes,”  accompanied  by  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  looks,  wo  find  ourselves  over 
and  again  unequal  to  comprehending. 
Child-thought  follows  its  own  paths — 
“  roads,”  as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
well  said,  “  unknown  to  those  who 
have  left  childhood  behind.”  Who 
would  venture  to  say  offhand  what  a 
child  means  by  some  of  his  odd  ques¬ 
tions,  as  when  he  solemnly  asks, 
“  Where  do  all  the  days  go  to,  mam¬ 
ma?”,  or,  ‘‘  Why  is  there  such  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  world  if  no  one  knows  all 
these  things?”  or,  ‘‘Mamma,  why 
isn’t  Edna  Belle  me,  and  why  ain’t  I 
Edna  Belle  ?” 

This  being  so  it  might  well  seem  ar¬ 
rogant  to  speak  of  any  ‘‘  scientific”  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  child-mind  ;  and,  to 
be  candid,  I  may  as  well  confess  that 


*  In  these  days  of  pnblished  reminiscences 
of  childhood  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  a  book  like  Mr.  James  Payn’s  G'eama  </ 
Memory  which  honestly  confesses  that  its 
early  recollections  are  almost  nit. 
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I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  a 
perfectly  scientific  account  of  it.  Our 
so-called  theories  of  children’s  mental 
activity  have  too  often  been  hasty  gen¬ 
eralizations  from  imperfect  observa¬ 
tions.  Children  are  probably  much 
more  diverse  in  their  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  than  our  theories  suppose. 
But  of  this  more  presently.  Even 
where  we  meet  with  a  common  and 
comparatively  observable  trait  we  are 
far  as  yet  from  having  a  perfect  com¬ 
prehension  of  it.  I  at  least  believe 
that  children’s  play,  about  which  so 
much  has  confidently  been  written,  is 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Is  it 
serious  business,  half-conscious  make- 
believe,  more  than  half-conscious  act¬ 
ing,  or,  no  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them 
by  turns  ? 

Yet  if  I  really  believed  that  the  child 
is  incomprehensible  I  should  not  be 
writing  this  essay.  The  naturalist  dis¬ 
cusses  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
confidently  attributing  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  here,  and  a  germ  of  vanity,  or 
even  of  moral  sense,  there.  And  it 
would  be  hard  were  we  forbidden  to 
study  the  little  people  that  are  of  our 
own  race,  and  are  a  thousand  times 
more  open  to ‘inspection.  Really  good 
work  has  already  been  done  here,  and 
one  should  be  grateful.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  recognize  that  it  is  but  a 
beginning  ;  that  the  child  which  the 
modern  world  has  in  the  main  discov¬ 
ered  is  after  all  only  half  discovered  ; 
that  if  we  are  to  get  at  his  inner  life, 
his  playful  conceits,  his  solemn  brood- 
ings  over  the  mysteries  of  things,  his 
way  of  responding  to  the  motley  show 
of  life,  we  must  carry  this  work  of  not¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  to  a  much  higher 
point 

Now,  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
this  work  we  must  have  specially  quali¬ 
fied  workers.  All  who  know  anything 
of  the  gross  misunderstandings  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  which  many  so-called  intelli¬ 
gent  adults  are  capable  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  a  certain  gift  of 

enetration  is  absolutely  indispensable 

ere.  If  any  one  asks  me  what  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  child-observer 
amount  to,  I  may  perhaps  answer,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  ‘‘  A  divining  fac¬ 
ulty,  the  offspring  of  child-love,  per- 
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fee  ted  by  scientific  training.”  Let  us 
see  what  this  includes. 

That  the  observer  of  children  must 
be  a  diviner,  a  sort  of  clairvoyant  read¬ 
er  of  their  secret  thoughts,  seems  to 
me  perfectly  obvious.  Watch  half-a- 
dozen  men  who  find  themselves  unex¬ 
pectedly  ushered  into  a  room  tenanted 
by  a  small  child,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
you  can  pick  out  the  diviners,  the  per¬ 
sons  who,  just  because  they  have  in 
themselves  something  akin  to  child- 
nature,  seem  able  at  once  to  get  into 
touch  with  children.  It  is  probable 
that  women’s  acknowledged  superiority 
in  knowledge  of  child-nature  is  owing 
to  their  higher  gift  of  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight.  This  faculty,  so  far  from  being 
purely  intellectual,  is  very  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  moral  nature 
to  which  the  life  of  all  small  things, 
and  of  children  more  than  all,  is  al¬ 
ways  sweet  and  congenial.  It  is  very 
much  of  a  secondary  or  ac(][uired  in¬ 
stinct,  that  is,  an  unreflecting  intui¬ 
tion,  the  product  of  a  large  experience. 
For  the  child-lover,  like  other  lovers, 
seeks  the  object  of  his  love,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  associating 
with  children,  and  sharing  in  their 
thoughts  and  their  pleasures.  And  it 
is  through  such  habitual  intercourse 
that  there  forms  itself  the  instinct  or 
tact  by  which  the  significance  of  child¬ 
ish  manifestation  is  at  once  unerringly 
discerned. 

There  is  in  this  tact  or  fineness  of 
spiritual  touch  one  constituent  so  im- 

ortant  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 

mean  a  lively  memory  of  one’s  own 
childhood.  Ii  in  order  to  read  a 
child’s  mind  we  need  imagination,  and 
if  all  imagination  is  merely  readjust¬ 
ment  of  individual  experience,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  skilled  decipherer  of  in¬ 
fantile  character  must  be  in  touch  with 
his  own  early  feelings  and  thoughts. 
And  this  is  just  what  we  find.  The 
vivacious,  genial  woman  who  is  never 
so  much  at  home  as  when  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  eager-minded  children,  is 
a  woman  who  remains  young  in  the 
important  sense  that  she  retains  much 
of  the  freshness  and  unconventionality 
of  mind,  much  of  the  gayety  and  ex¬ 
pansiveness  of  early  life.  Conversely, 
one  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  woman 
who  retains  a  vivid  memory  of  her 


childish  ideas  and  feelings  will  be 
drawn  to  the  companionship  of  chil¬ 
dren.  After  reading  their  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  one  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that 
Goethe  carried  into  old  age  his  quick 
responsiveness  to  the  gayety  of  the 
young  heart,  and  that  George  Sand  in 
her  later  years  was  never  so  happy  us 
when  gathering  the  youngsters  aBout  , 
her.* 

Yet  valuable  as  is  this  gift  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  insight,  it  will  not,  of  course, 
secure  that  methodical,  exact  kind  of 
observation  which  is  required  by  sci¬ 
ence.  Hence  the  need  of  the  second 
qualification,  psychological  training. 
By  this  is  meant  that  special  knowledge 
which  comes  from  studying  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  science,  its  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  methods  appropriate  to 
these,  together  with  the  special  skill 
which  is  attained  bv  a  methodical  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  actual  observation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  manifestations  of  mind.  Thus 
a  woman  who  wishes  to  observe  to  good 
effect  the  mind  of  a  child  of  three 
must  have  a  sufBcient  acquaintance 
with  the  general  course  of  the  mental 
life  to  know  what  to  expect,  and  in 
what  way  the  phenomena  observed 
have  to  be  interpreted.  Really  fine 
and  fruitful  observation  is  the  outcome 
of  a  large  knowledge,  and  anybody 
who  is  to  carry  out  in  a  scientific  fash¬ 
ion  the  observation  of  the  humblest 
phase  of  a  child’s  mental  life  must  al¬ 
ready  know  the  child-mind  as  a  whole, 
so  far  as  psychology  can  as  yet  describe 
its  characters,  and  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  activity. 

And  here  the  question  naturally 
arises :  ”  Who  is  to  carry  out  this  new 
line  of  scientific  observation  ?”  To 
begin  with  the  first  stage  of  it,  who  is 
to  carry  out  the  exact  methodical  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  movements  of  the  infant? 
It  is  evident  that  qualiheation  or  capac¬ 
ity  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  here  ; 
capacity  must  be  joined  by  opportunity 
before  the  work  can  be  actually  begun. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
pioneers  who  struck  out  this  new  line 


*  Since  this  was  written  the  authoress  of 
IaUU  Lord  Faunileroy  has  shown  ns  how  clear 
and  far-reaching  a  memory  she  has  of  her 
childish  experiences. 
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of  experimental  research  were  medical 
men.  The  meaning  of  this  fact  is 
pretty  apparent.  The  doctor  has  not 
only  a  turn  for  scientific  observation, 
he  is  a  privileged  person  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  The  natural  guardians  of  in¬ 
fancy,  the  mother  and  the  nurse,  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  their  general  ban  on 
the  male.  He  excepted,  no  man,  not 
even  the  child’s  own  father,  is  allowed 
to  meddle  too  much  with  that  divine 
mystery,  that  meeting  point  of  all  the 
graces  and  all  the  beatitudes,  the  in¬ 
fant. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  kind  of 
natural  prejudice  which  the  inquirer 
into  the  “characters”  of  the  infant 
has  to  face.  Such  inquiry  is  not  merely 
passively  watching  what  spontaneously 
presents  itself  ;  it  is  emphatically  ex¬ 
perimental,  that  is,  the  calling  out  of 
reactions  by  applying  appropriate 
stimuli.  Even  to  try  whether  the 
new-born  babe  will  close  its  fingers  on 
your  finger  when  brought  into  contact 
with  their  anterior  surface  may  well 
seem  impious  to  a  properly  constituted 
nurse.  To  propose  to  test  the  little 
creature’s  sense  of  taste  by  applying 
drops  of  various  solutions,  as  acids, 
bitters,  etc.,  to  the  tongue,  or  to  pro¬ 
voke  ocular  movements  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  would  pretty  certainly  seem 
a  profanation  of  the  temple  of  infancy, 
if  not  fraught  with  danger  to  its  tiny 
deity.  And  as  to  trying  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  experiment  of  getting  the  newly- 
arrived  treasure  to  suspend  his  whole 
precious  weight  by  clasping  a  bar,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that,  as  women  are  at 
present  constituted,  only  a  medical 
man  could  have  dreamt  of  so  daring  a 
feat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  baby- worship, 
the  sentimental  adoration  of  infant 
ways,  is  highly  inimical  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  perfectly  cool  and  impartial 
process  of  scien  ti  fic  observ  a  ti  on .  Hence 
the  average  mother  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  more  than  barely  to  toler¬ 
ate  this  encroaching  of  experiment  into 
the  hallowed  retreat  of  the  nursery. 
Even  in  these  days  of  rapid  modifica¬ 
tion  of  what  used  to  be  thought  unal¬ 
terable  sexual  characters  one  may  be 
bold  enough  to  hazard  the  prophecy 
that  women  who  have  had  scientific 
training  will,  if  they  happen  to  become 
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mothers,  hardly  be  disposed  to  give 
their  minds  at  the  very  outset  to  the 
rather  dry  and  teasing  work,  say,  of 
making  an  accurate  scientific  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  several  modes  of  infantile 
sense-capacity,  and  the  alterations  in 
these  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  for  the  coarser-fibred  man,  then, 
to  undertake  much  of  the  earlier  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  the  investigation 
of  child-nature.  And  if  fathers  will 
duly  qualify  themselves  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  permission  will,  little  by 
little,  be  given  them  to  carry  out  in¬ 
vestigations,  short,  of  course,  of  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  distinctly  dangerous 
to  the  little  creature’s  comfort. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  series  of  observations  of  the 
infant  can  hardly  be  carried  out  by  a 
man  alone.  It  is  for  the  mother,  or 
some  other  woman  with  a  pass-key  to 
the  nursery,  with  her  frequent  and 
prolonged  opportunity  of  observation, 
to  do  most  of  the  work  of  a  careful  and 
methodical  registering  of  mental  prog¬ 
ress.  Hence  the  importance  of  enlist¬ 
ing  the  mother,  or  her  female  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  collaborateur,  or  at  least 
as  assistant.  Thus,  supposing  the  fa¬ 
ther  is  bent  on  ascertaining  the  exact 
dates  and  the  order  of  appearance  of 
the  different  articulate  sounds,  which 
is  rather  a  subject  of  passive  observa¬ 
tion  than  of  active  experiment,  he  will 
be  almost  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  one  who  has  the  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  of  passing  a  good  part  of  each  day 
near  the  child.* 

As  the  small  thing  grows  and  its  ner¬ 
vous  system  becomes  more  stable  and 
robust,  more  in  the  way  of  research 
may  of  course  safely  be  attempted.  In 
this  higher  stage  the  work  of  observa¬ 
tion  will  be  less  simple  and  involve 
more  of  special  psychological  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 


*  The  great  advantage  which  the  female  ob¬ 
server  of  the  infant  mind  has  over  her  male 
competitor  is  clearly  illustrated  in  some  re¬ 
cent  studies  of  childhood  by  American  wom¬ 
en.  I  would  especially  call  attention  to  a 
study  by  Miss  M.  W.  Shinn,  of  the  University 
of  California,  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a 
Child  (the  writer’s  niece),  where  the  minute 
and  painstaking  record  (e  g.  of  the  child’s 
color- discrimination  and  visual  space  explora¬ 
tion)  points  to  the  ample  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  comes  more  readily  to  women. 
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to  say  whether  the  sudden  approach  of 
an  object  to  the  eye  of  a  baby  a  week 
or  so  old  calls  forth  the  reflex  known 
as  blinking  ;  it  is  a  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  say  what  are  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  a  child  of  twelve  months  in 
the  matter  of  simple  forms,  or  even 
colors. 

The  problem  of  the  order  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  color-sense  in  children 
looks  at  first  easy  enough.  Any  moth¬ 
er,  it  may  be  thought,  can  say  which 
colors  the  child  first  recognizes  by  nam¬ 
ing  them  when  seen,  or  picking  them 
out  when  another  names  them.  Yet, 
simple  as  it  looks,  the  problem  is  in 
reality  anything  but  simple.  Profes¬ 
sor  Preyer  went  to  work  methodically 
with  his  little  boy  of  two  years  in  order 
to  see  in  what  order  he  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  colors.  Two  colors,  red  and  green, 
were  first  shown,  the  name  added  to 
each,  and  the  child  was  asked,  “  Which 
is  red?”  “  Which  is  green  ?”  Then 
other  colors  were  added  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  repeated.  According  to  these 
researches,  this  particular  child  first 
acquired  a  clear  discriminative  aware¬ 
ness  of  yellow.  Preyer’s  results  have 
not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  other 
investigators,  as  M.  Binet  of  Paris, 
who  followed  a  similar  method  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Thus,  according  to  Binet,  it  is 
not  yellow  but  blue  which  carries  the 
day  in  the  competition  for  the  child’s 
preferential  recognition.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  explanation  of 
this?  Is  it  that  children  differ  in  the 
mode  of  development  of  their  color- 
sensibility  to  this  extent,  or  can  it  be 
that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  method 
of  investigation  ? 

It  has  been  recently  suggested  that 
the  mode  of  testing  color-discrimina¬ 
tion  by  naming  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  a  child  may  get  hold  of  one  name- 
sound  as  “  red”  more  easily  than  an¬ 
other  as  “  green,”  and  that  this  would 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  former. 
If  in  this  way  the  recognition  of  a 
named  color  is  aided  by  the  retention 
of  its'  name,  we  must  get  rid  of  this 
disturbing  element  of  sound.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  new  methods  of  experiment  have 
been  attempted  in  France  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Thus  Professor  Baldwin  investi¬ 
gates  the  matter  by  placing  pairs  of 
colors  opposite  the  child  and  noting 


which  is  most  frequently  reached  out 
to.  He  has  tubulated  the  results  of  a 
number  of  repetitions  of  this  simple 
way  of  testing  childish  preference,  and 
agrees  with  Binet  that  blue  comes  in 
for  the  first  place  in  the  child’s  dis¬ 
criminative  recognition.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  easy  to  see  that  this  method  has 
its  own  characteristic  defects.  Thus, 
to  begin  with,  it  evidently  does  not 
directly  test  a  child’s  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  colors,  but  only  his  preferential 
liking  for  or  interest  in  colors.  And 
even  as  a  test  of  selective  preference  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  misapplied,  ’i'hus, 
supposing  that  the  two  colors  are  not 
equally  bright,  then  the  child  will 
grasp  at  one  rather  than  at  the  other 
because  it  is  a  brighter  object,  and  not 
because  it  is  of  a  particular  color. 
Again,  if  one  color  fall  more  into  the 
first  and  fresh  period  of  the  exercise 
when  the  child  is  observant  and  eager 
to  seize,  whereas  another  falls  more 
into  the  second  period  when  he  is  tired 
and  disinclined  to  respond,  the  results 
will,  it  is  evident,  give  too  much  value 
to  the  former.  Similarly,  if  one  color 
were  brought  in  at  longer  intervals  of 
time  than  another  it  would  have  more 
attractive  force  as  introducing  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  novelty. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
very  delicate  a  problem  we  have  here 
to  deal  with.  And  if  scientific  men 
are  still  engaged  in  settling  the  point 
how  the  problem  can  be  best  dealt  with, 
it  seems  hopeless  for  the  amateur  to 
dabble  in  the  matter. 

I  have  purposely  chosen  a  problem 
of  peculiar  complexity  and  delicacy  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
that  training  which  makes  the  mental 
eye  of  the  observer  quick  to  analyze  the 
phenomenon  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to 
take  in  all  its  conditions.  Yet  there 
are  many  parts  of  this  work  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  child-mind  which  do  not  make 
so  heavy  a  demand  on  technical  abil¬ 
ity,  but  can  be  done  by  any  intelligent 
observer  prepared  for  the  task  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  psychological 
study.  I  refer  more  particularly  to 
that  rich  and  highly  interesting  field 
o'!  exploration  which  opens  up  when 
the  child  begins  to  talk.  It  is  in  the 
spontaneous  utterances  of  children, 
their  first  quaint  uses  of  words,  that 
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we  can  best  watch  the  play  of  the  in¬ 
stinctive  tendencies  of  thought.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  talk  is  always  valuable  to  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  for  my  part  I  would  be 
glad  of  as  many  anecdotal  records  of 
their  sayings  as  I  could  collect. 

Here,  then,  there  seems  to  be  room 
for  a  relatively  simple  and  unskilled 
kind  of  observing  work.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  this 
branch  of  child-observation  requires 
nothing  but  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  saying  which  it  is  so  easy  to  report 
has  had  its  history,  and  the  observer 
who  knows  something  of  psjrchology 
will  look  out  for  facts,  that  is  to  say, 
experiences  of  the  child,  or  suggestions 
m^e  by  others’  words,  which  throw 
light  on  the  saying.  No  fact  is  really 
quite  simple,  and  the  reason  why  some 
facts  look  so  simple  is  that  the  observer 
does  not  include  in  his  view  all  the 
connections  of  the  occurrence  which 
be  is  inspecting.  The  unskilled  ob¬ 
server  of  children  is  apt  to  send  scraps, 
fragments  of  facts,  which  have  not 
their  natural  setting.  The  value  of 
psychological  training  is  that  it  makes 
one  as  jealously  mindful  of  wholeness  in 
facts  as  a  housewife  of  wholeness  in 
her  porcelain.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
when  the  whole  fact  is  before  us,  in 
well-dedned  contour,  that  we  can  be¬ 
gin  to  deal  with  its  meaning.  Hence, 
though  those  ignorant  of  psychology 
may  assist  us  in  this  region  of  fact¬ 
finding,  they  can  never  accomplish  that 
completer  and  exacter  kind  of  observa¬ 
tion  which  we  dignify  by  the  name  sci¬ 
entific.* 

One  may  conclude,  then,  that  wom¬ 
en  are  likely  to  become  valuable  labor¬ 
ers  in  this  new  field  of  investigation, 
provided  that  they  acquire  a  genuine 
scientific  interest  in  babyhood  and  a 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  my 
opinion  strongly  confirmed  by  reading  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  sayings  of  children  curried  out  by 
women  stadents  in  an  American  Normal  Col¬ 
lege.  (Thoughia  and  Heaaonings  of  ChUdren, 
classified  by  H.  W.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Psy¬ 
chology  in  State  Normal  l:tohool,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  with  Introdnotion  by  E.  H.  Bnssell, 
Principal.  Reprinted  from  Pedagogical  Semi¬ 
nary.)  Many  of  the  qnaint  sayings  noted 
down  lose  much  of  their  psychological  point 
from  onr  complete  ignorance  of  the  child’s 
home-experience,  companionships,  and  school 
training. 
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fair  amount  of  scientific  training. 
That  a  large  number  of  women  will  get 
so  far  is,  1  think,  doubtful  ;  the  senti¬ 
mental  or  aesthetic  attraction  of  the 
baby  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  a 
cold  matter-of-fact  examination  of  ii 
as  a  scientific  specimen.  The  naturm 
delight  of  a  mother  in  every  new  ex¬ 
hibition  of  infantile  cleverness  is  liable 
to  blind  her  to  the  exceedingly  modest 
significance  of  the  child’s  performances 
as  seen  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  Yet,  as  I  have  hinted,  this 
very  fondness  for  infantile  ways  may, 
if  only  the  scientific  caution  is  added, 
prove  a  valuable  excitant  to  close  and 
patient  study.  And  so,  perhaps,  one 
may  say  that  if  ever  those  small  help¬ 
less  beings,  whom  Rousseau  thought 
to  be  about  the  most  misunderstood 
things  in  creation,  come  to  be  properly 
understood  of  their  elders,  it  is  women 
who  will  contribute  most  to  this  desira¬ 
ble  result. 

I  have  assumed  here  that  what  is 
wanted  is  careful  study  of  individual 
children  as  they  may  be  got  at  in  the 
nursery.  And  these  records  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children,  after  the  pattern  of 
Professor  Preyer’s  monograph,  are,  I 
think,  our  greatest  need.  We  are 
wont  to  talk  rather  too  glibly  about 
that  abstraction,  the  child,”  as  if  all 
children  rigorously  corresponded  to 
one  pattern,  of  which  pattern  we  have 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Mothers  at  least 
know  that  this  is  not  so.  Children  of 
the  same  family  will  be  found  to  differ 
very  widely  (within  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  of  child-traits),  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  respect  of  practical  matter- 
of  factness,  of  fancifulness,  of  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  while  it 
is  probably  true  that  most  children  at 
a  certain  age  are  greedy  of  “  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  imagination,”  nature,  in  her 
well-known  dislike  of  monotony,  has 
taken  care  to  make  a  few  of  them  de¬ 
cidedly  unimaginative.  We  need  to 
know  much  more  about  these  varia¬ 
tions  ;  and  what  will  best  help  us  here 
is  a  number  of  careful  records  of  in¬ 
fant  progress,  embracing  examples  not 
only  of  different  sexes  and  tempera¬ 
ments,  but  also  of  different  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  nationalities.  When  we 
have  such  a  collection  of  monographs, 
we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position 
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to  fill  ont  the  hazy  outline  of  our  ab-  terns  of  tests,  such  as  those  provided 
gtract  conception  of  childhood  with  by  Mr.  Francis  Gallon, 
definite  and  characteristic  lineaments.  These  observations  of  the  child-mind 
At  the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  a1-  on  a  large  scale  would  of  course  be  of 
low  that  other  modes  of  observation  peculiar  practical  interest  to  the  teach- 
are  possible  and  in  their  way  useful,  er  as  telling  him  what  sort  of  a  mind 
This  applies  to  older  children  who  pass  he  is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with.  Yet 
into  tne  collective  existence  of  the  even  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
Bchool-class.  Here  the  teacher  may  statistical  records  are  not  enough.  The 
take  up  the  work  of  child-observation  rich  diversity  of  child-nature  makes  it 
by  carrying  out  a  statistical  inquiry  imperative  that  the  teacher  should 
into  the  more  important  traits  of  the  study  his  pupils  as  new  individuals,  so 
young  mind.  Investigations  like  those  as  to  know  their  characteristic  tenden- 
carried  out  in  Berlin,  Boston,  and  else-  cies  and  lackings  of  tendency.  And 
where,  into  the  “  contents”  of  the  from  a  non-practical  point  of  view  such 
minds  of  children  on  entering  the  ele-  a  study  of  the  individual  is  likely  to 
mentary  school,  that  is  to  say,  their  be  more  interesting  and  instructive 
knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  through  its  greater  fulness  and  life- 
common  things,  have  their  special  likeness.  So  that  I  cannot  refrain  in 
practical  value  as  an  unprepared-for  closing  this  paper  from  expressing  the 
entrance  examination,  and  are  of  psy-  wish  that  in  these  days  of  literary  col- 
chological  interest  as  well.  Such  lines  laboration  some  duly  qualified  mother, 
of  statistical  inquiry  might  no  doubt  aided  by  a  quick-eyed  and  sympathetic 
be  further  developed  and  possibly  sys-  young  teacher,  may  soon  give  us  the 
tematized  into  something  like  a  me-  history  of  a  child’s  mind.  For  this  it 
thodical  registration  of  tiie  successive  is  not  needful  to  go  in  search  of  a 
stages  in  the  normal  child’s  mental  de-  highly-gifted  or  a  preternaturally  comic 
velopment.  For  much  of  this  statisti-  specimen.  The  quite  commonplace 
cal  observation,  however,  e.g.,  careful  child  has  a  mind  which  is  well  worth 
measurements  of  sense-capacity  and  depicting  if  only  the  artist’s  hand  is 
memory-power,  special  methods  are  re-  directed  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
qaired,  as  well  as  carefully  devised  sys-  subject. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  PATRICK  GEDDES  AND  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON. 

Though  there  are  kindly  and  it  be  dealt  with  at  all  until  the  two 
thoughtful  folk  to  whom  the  name  of  parties  take  somewhat  greater  pains  to 
Pasteur  has  been  a  lifelong  ”  red  rag,”  understand  one  another, 
and  to  whom  it  is  a  principle  fixedly  To  many  a  creative  genius — poet, 
to  oppose  all  that  is  tainted  with  vivi-  painter,  musician,  or  inventor — death 
section  or  inoculation,  even  they  must  comes  as  an  absolute  full  stop,  as  far 
allow,  if  they  take  fair  account  of  Pas-  as  the  continuity  of  his  work  is  con¬ 
tour’s  life  and  labors,  that  he  was  not  cerned.  Tiiere  may  be  immortality, 
always  vivisecting  or  inoculating,  that  but  not  continuance.  It  is  otherwise, 
much  of  his  work  had  nothing  to  do  however,  in  the  rarer  cases  of  those  to 
with  either  of  these  unpleasant  opera-  whose  beneficent  life  is  given  the  su- 
lions,  and  that  he  has,  apart  from  de-  preme  fruition  that  it  shall  in  a  real 
bated'  questions,  done  much  to  make  sense  continue  after  the  individual  has 
the  world  richer  and  happier.  We  ceased  to  be.  This  reward  is  Pasteur’s, 
should  ourselves  be  more  enthusiastic.  For  though  he  could  not,  of  course, 
and  shall  be  ;  but  we  make  this  initial  wholly  throw  his  mantle  over  his  school, 
recognition  of  possible  dissent,  from  a  endowing  them  with  all  his  insight, 
conviction  that  it  is  neither  trivial  nor  practical  sense  and  experimental  genius, 
simply  dealt  with.  Nor,  indeed,  can  he  had,  years  before  his  death,  given 
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them  the  keys  with  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  opened  so  many  doors.  Discover 
the  secret  of  tartrate  fermentation, 
and  the  elucidation  of  a  dozen  others 
is  but  a  matter  of  patience  ;  overcome 
the  silkworm  disease,  and  some  day 
diphtheria  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
solved  problems  ;  inoculate  for  splenic 
fever,  and  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
comes  within  sight.  Though  Pasteur 
is  dead,  his  life  thus  continues. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  to  make  so 
many  discoveries  of  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  after  any  one  of  which  it  might 
have  been  said  he  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country  and  paid  his  debt  to  man¬ 
kind.  He  reformed  the  practice  of 
vinegar-making  and  brewing,  cured 
wine  of  its  disorders,  saved  the  silk 
industry  not  of  France  alone  but  of 
Europe,  and  showed  how  to  drive  out 
or  to  tame  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases.  But  from 
the  first,  when  he  studied  tartrates,  to 
the  last,  when  he  wrestled  with  hydro¬ 
phobia,  his  labors  had  two  aspects — 
practical  importance  and  speculative 
interest ;  and  while  we  recognize  that 
no  man  of  science  has  been  of  greater 
economic  service  to  his  country,  we 
must  not  forget  how  he  changed  the 
whole  theory  of  fermentation,  and 
played  at  least  an  important  part  in 
establishing  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

I.  Personal. 

As  the  journals  have  of  late  discussed 
Pasteur’s  personal  and  private  life  with 
so  much  more  detail  than  is  possible  to 
us,  who  have  only  once  interviewed  the 
great  man,  we  need  only  recapitulate 
very  briefly  the  outstanding  facts  ;  the 
more  so  as  the  main  and  most  authori¬ 
tative  source  to  which  all  writers  must 
be  indebted  is  found  in  the  account  of 
Pasteur’s  Life  and  Labors  by  his  son- 
in-law  (M.  Radot),  made  available  in 
Lady  Claud  Hamilton’s  translation 
(London,  1885). 

Pasteur  was  born  (December  27, 
1822)  in  the  Rue  des  Tanneurs  of  the 
little  town  of  Dole,  in  the  Jura.  His 
father  had  been  a  soldier,  decorated  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  he  had  left  the 
ferment  of  war  for  the  ferment  of 
peace,  and  Louis  Pasteur  was  thus  a 
tanner’s  son.  But  this  father  was  book¬ 
ish  and  thoughtful,  and  the  mother  at 
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once  enthusiastic  and  shrewd,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  they 
knew  a  great  trust  was  given  them  in 
their  child.  When  Louis  was  three 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  Arbois, 
where,  by-and-by,  the  boy  went  to 
school,  and,  as  one  would  expect,  played 
truant  freely,  often  angling,  often 
making  telling  portraits  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  From  Arbois  he  went  for  a  year 
to  the  College  of  Besanyon,  where  he 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  gained 
his  Bachelor  of  Letters  diploma.  It 
was  there  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
chemistry  was  awakened.  Leaving 
Besan9on,  where  he  had  been  a  tutor 
as  well  as  a  student,  he  sat  for  the  en¬ 
trance  examination  to  the  ficole  Nor- 
male  in  Paris.  lie  passed  fourteenth 
on  the  list ;  but,  as  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,  he  withdrew  for  a  year,  worked 
hard  by  himself,  was  coached  by  an  old 
schoolmaster,  familiarly  known  as  P^re 
Barbet,  and  in  the  following  year  (1843) 
entered  the  famous  school  fourth  on 
the  list.  There  he  studied  cliemistry 
under  M.  Balard,  but,  like  his  fellow- 
students,  he  also  attended  M.  Dumas’ 
course  at  the  Sorbonne.  Among  others 
who  influenced  him  much  was  M.  Dela- 
fosse  (a  pupil  and  colleague  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  mineralogist,  Abbe  Hatiy),  who 
infected  Pasteur  with  his  own  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  molecular  physics.  Soon  be¬ 
coming  known  as  a  man  of  promise, 
he  was  called  to  Strasburg  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  there  he 
married  the  rector’s  daughter,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Laurent.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences  at  Lille,  where 
the  distilling  industry  of  the  district 
stimulated  his  already  awakened  inter¬ 
est  in  fermentation,  and  led  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  series  of  researches  in  which  he 
dealt  successively  with  vinegar,  wine, 
and  beer.  After  three  years’  work  at 
Lille,  he  was  appointed  (1857)  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Scientific  Studies  in  his  old 
college,  the  £cole  Normals,  in  Paris 
— an  institution  which  has  had  on  its 
staff  no  small  proportion  of  the  best 
scientific  men  of  France.  In  those 
days,  however,  science  was  still  rather 
at  a  discount.  “  It  was  the  period 
when  Claude  Bernard  lived  in  a  small 
damp  laboratory,  when  M.  Berthelot, 
though  known  through  his  great  labors. 
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was  still  nothing  more  than  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  College  de  France.”  Thus 
Pasteur  had  to  he  content  with  a  gar¬ 
ret  laboratory,  some  ten  feet  square, 
equipped  at  his  own  expense  ! 

In  1865  he  began  the  investigation 
of  the  calamitous  silkworm  disease, 
and  in  three  years  had  virtually  over¬ 
come  it.  But  the  Peau  de  Chagrin 
sadly  shrinks  with  each  fulfilment  of 
our  ambitions,  and  as  the  Nemesis  of 
persistent  overwork  Pasteur  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  hemiplegia  (1868).  When  in 
the  midst  of  his  labors  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  a  hot  greenhouse  where 
the  silkworms  were  kept,  his  physician 
had  told  him,  ”  if  you  continue  living 
in  that  place  it  may  mean  death  ;  it 
certainly  means  paralysis.”  ‘‘Doc¬ 
tor,”  answered  Pasteur,  “  I  cannot 
give  up  my  work  ;  I  am  within  sight 
nf  the  end  ;  I  feel  the  approach  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Come  what  may,  I  shall  have 
done  my  duty.”  He  was  spared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  more  for  his  country,  and 
even  in  the  following  year,  when  rest¬ 
ing  at  the  Prince  Imperial’s  villa  at 
Trieste,  he  vindicated  practically  the 
success  of  his  work  on  silkworms  by 
making  for  the  villa  a  net  profit  of 
20,000,000  fr.,  and  that  at  a  place 
”  where  for  ten  years  the  silk  harvest 
had  not  sufficed  to  pay  the  cost  of 
eggs.” 

Then  came  the  year  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  :  the  strenuous  spirit  which 
well-nigh  mortal  illness  had  failed  to 
bend  was  almost  broken,  and  for  a 
moment  he  lost  heart  for  usual  work 
amid  the  national  grief.  French  pa¬ 
triotism,  however,  ever  rises  above  de¬ 
spair,  ai|d  work  soon  began  afresh, 
stimulated  now  to  a  new  intensity,  more 
perfervid  yet  moie  tenacious  than  ever. 
The  student  of  contemporary  history  is 
familiar  with  the  splendid  reaction  of 
Germany  after  what  seemed  the  crush¬ 
ing  disaster  of  Jena,  and  knows  the 

art  the  universities  took  in  it,  and 

ow  seeds  then  sown  sprang  up  not 
only  in  the  armed  victors  of  1812-1814- 
1815,'  but  more  slowly  in  the  fairer  and 
more  peaceful  development  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Universities,  with  all  that  they 
imply.  But  in  England,  in  Germany, 
in  France  itself,  people  have  still  far 
too  little  appreciated  the  intensity  of 
the  resolution  of  the  best  men  of  1870 


— “  II  faut  refaire  la  patrie”— or  know 
how  much  deeper,  if  less  obvious,  this 
has  been  than  the  much  exaggerated 
cry  of  revenge,  or  even  than  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  inevitable  desire  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  lost  provinces,  though  these 
include  French  Lorraine  as  well  as 
Teutonic  Alsace.  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  writers  are  never  weary  of  telling 
ns  of  the  decadence  of  France,  or  thank¬ 
ing  Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  these 
Frenchmen  ;  but  there  is  another,  if 
less  prominent,  side  of  French  life  and 
thought,  as  those  who  know  it  from 
vyithin  can  testify,  but  which  even  the 
most  cursory  visitor  to  the  great  ex¬ 
positions  of  ’78  or  ’89,  the  most  care¬ 
less  tourist  through  the  wine  country, 
the  most  casual  reader  of  French  re¬ 
views  should  surely  have  seen.  And  it 
is  as  part  of  this  national  renascence, 
which  is  fundamentally  not  military 
but  industrial,  fundamentally  not  ar¬ 
tistic  or  even  scientific  but  moral,  that 
Pasteur’s  life,  work,  and  example,  like 
those  of  many  another  quiet  and  non¬ 
political  worker,  have  been  given.  This 
renascence  is  still  of  course  only  in¬ 
cipient,  for  a  nation’s  life  is  not  re¬ 
made  in  a  single  generation  only  ;  yet 
those  are  but  superficial  observers  who 
can  see  in  the  strangely  inixed  present 
of  Fraiice  only  the  fruition  of  the  evils 
of  her  past,  but  ignore  the  springing 
seed. 

After  the  war  Pasteur  returned  to 
his  work  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  to  his  laboratory  at  the  £cole 
Normale.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  story  of  his  scientific  work, 
of  which  his  discoveries  in  connection 
with  splenic  fever  and  rabies  are  the 
most  outstanding  events.  His  was  a 
temperament  which  made  many  ene¬ 
mies,  but  many  friends  also  ;  and  in 
his  later  years  be  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a 'school  grow  up  around  him 
— a  reward  greater  than  all  the  honors 
he  received.  Yet  these  were  not  small, 
for  in  1889,  as  the  result  of  almost 
world-wide  homage,  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute  was  opened.  Its  “  Annales”  con¬ 
tain  the  proof  of  industry  but  little 
abated  by  old  age,  and  of  a  masterly 
power  of  inspiring  others. 

After  a  period  of  partial  disablement, 
and  another  attack  of  paralysis.  Pas- 
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teur  died  on  the  28th  of  September 
last,  in  a  quaint  old  house  at  Garches, 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  special  researches.  Thus  he  died, 
as  he  lived,  in  his  laboratory  ;  and  if, 
as  one  of  his  countrymen  puts  it,  there 
is  one  word  more  than  another  which 
his  life  suggests,  it  is  the  word  La^eur.* 

II.  Scientific  Work. 

The  course  of  Pasteur’s  scientific 
work  is  one  of  remarkably  natural  and 
logical  sequence.  As  the  veteran  M. 
Chevreuil  long  ago  said  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  “  It  is  by  first  examin¬ 
ing  in  their  chronological  order  the  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  then  con¬ 
sidering  them  as  a  whole,  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  rigor  of  his  conclusions, 
and  the  perspicacity  of  a  mind  which, 
strong  in  the  truths  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  discovered,  sweeps  forward  to  the 
establishmient  of  what  is  new.”  We 
shall  therefore  summarize  the  record 
of  his  greatest  achievements. 

As  was  natural  in  a  pupil  of  Dumas, 
Balard,  and  Delafosse,  Pasteur’s  first 
important  piece  of  work  was  chemical 
and  crystallographic,  and  we  may  best 
understand  its  spirit  by  recalling  the 
work  of  Delafosse’s  master  in  miner¬ 
alogy,  the  Abbe  ilauy,  who  is  still  re¬ 
membered  for  that  bold  attempt  to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
crystal,  to  penetrate  the  inmost  secret 
of  its  architecture,  which  also  re-ap- 
pears  in  another  way  in  the  work  of 
Mendeljeff.  Pasteur’s  puzzle  concern¬ 
ed  the  tartrates  and  paratartrates  of 
soda  and  ammonia.  These  two  salts 
are  alike  in  chemical  composition,  in 


*  As  to  Pastenr's  philosophic  and  religions 
conceptions  we  have  a  little  information, 
though  he  who  suffered  so  much  in  silence 
was  not  likely  to  talk  of  his  faith.  “  Happy 
is  he,”  he  once  said,  “  who  has  a  god  in  his 
heart,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  to  which  obedience 
is  rendered  ;  the  ideal  of  art,  the  ideal  of  sci- 
ence,  the  ideal  of  country,  the  ideal  of  the 
Gospel  Tirtues,  these  are  the  living  sources 
of  great  thoughts  and  great  actions.”  His 
utterances  at  the  Edinburgh  Tercentenary, 
and  at  his  reception  at  the  Academy  are  well 
known.  There  is  another  more  dogmatic  ut¬ 
terance  of  his,  which  we  quote  from  an  article 
by  M.  Jean  Songere  :  ”  Qnand  on  a  bien 
etndi^,  on  revient  a  la  foi  dn  paysan  breton. 
Si  j'avais  €tndi4  plus  encore,  j’anrais  la  foi  de 
a  paysanne  bretonne.” 
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crystalline  form,  in  specific  gravity, 
and  so  on,  but  they  differ  in  behavior. 
Thus,  as  Biot  had  shown,  a  solution  of 
tartrate  defiects  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  passed  through  it,  while  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  paratartrate  does  not.  The 
salts  are  the  same,  yet  they  behave 
differently.  A  note  to  the  Academy 
from  the  famous  chemist  Mitscherlich 
emphasized  the  entire  similarity  of  the 
two  salts,  and  this  acted  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  stimulus  to  Pasteur.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  distinguishing  the  minute 
facets  which  even  Mitscherlich  had 
missed,  he  proved  that  the  paratartrate 
is  a  combination  of  a  left-handed  and 
a  right-handed  tartrate,  and  did  much 
else  which  only  the  expert  chemist 
could  duly  explain.  Biot  was  first 
doubtful,  then  delighted  ;  Arago,  who 
had  also  busied  himself  with  these  mat¬ 
ters,  moved  that  Pasteur’s  paper  be 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  Mitscherlich  himself  con- 
ratulated  the  young  discoverer  who 
ad  tripped  him  up. 

Already,  then,  in  this  minute  and 
laborious  piece  of  work  we  may  detect 
that  ultra-microscopic  mental  vision, 
and  that  rigorous  accuracy  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man.  Yet  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  at  this  early  stage 
he  was  sowing  his  wild  oats  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Impressed  by  the  strange  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  plane  of  polarization  exhib¬ 
ited  by  these  organic  salts,  he  educed 
therefrom  an  hypothesis  of  molecular 
disymmetry,  and  hazarded  the  view 
that  this  was  a  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  organic  and  the  in¬ 
organic.  For  various  reasons,  neither 
chemist  nor  biologist  would  .nowadays 
accept  this  distinction  ;  but  it  is  bard 
to  tell  what  Pasteur  might  have  made 
of  this  inquiry  had  not  circumstances, 
regretted  at  the  time,  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  very  different  subjects. 

Being  thus  known  in  connection  with 
tartrates,  Pasteur  was  one  day  consult¬ 
ed,  so  the  story  goes,  by  a  German 
manufacturer  of  chemicals,  who  wm 
puzzled  by  the  fermentation  of  his 
commercial  tartrate  of  lime,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  admixture  of  organic  im¬ 
purities.  Pasteur  undertook  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  probably  deriving 
some  hint  from  the  previous  work  of 
Caguiard  Latour,  and  Schwann  who  had 
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demonstrated  the  yeast-plant  which 
causes  alcoholic  fermentation,  he  dem- 
onsti-ated  the  micro-organism  which 
fermented  the  tartrate  of  lime.  He 
extended  this  discovery  to  other  tar¬ 
trates,  and  made  the  neat  experiment 
of  showing  how  the  common  blue 
mould  (Penicillium  glaucum),  sown  in 
paratartrate  of  ammonia,  uses  up  all 
the  right-handed  tartrate,  and  leaves 
the  left  handed  salt  alone,  its  identical 
chemical  composition  notwithstanding. 
These  and  similar  inquiries  led  him  to 
tackle  the  whole  question  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  but  his  transference  to  Lille  had 
probably  much  to  do  with  this.  For, 
as  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
district  is  making  alcohol  from  beet¬ 
root  and  grain,  Pasteur’s  practical  sense 
led  him  to  devote  some  of  his  lectures 
to  fermentation  ;  here,  as  always,  as 
his  biographer  reminds  ns,  wishful  to 
make  himself  directly  useful  to ,  his 
hearers. 

The  prevalent  theory  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  before  Pasteur  took  the  subject 
in  hand,  was  that  of  Willis  and  Stahl, 
revised  and  elaborated  by  Liebig.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances  in  a  state  of  decomposition  up¬ 
set  the  molecular  eqnilibrium  of  fer¬ 
mentable  matter  with  which  they  are 
in  contact.  What  Pasteur  did  was  to 
show  that  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and 
some  other  fermentations,  were  due  to 
the  vital  activity  of  micro-organisms. 
In  spite  of  Liebig’s  prolonged  opposi¬ 
tion,  Pasteur  carried  his  point ;  and 
although  some  of  his  detailed'interpre- 
tations  have  since  been  revised,  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  he  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  problem.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  his  theory  of  the 
vital  nature  of  many  fermentations 
does  not  apply  to  soluble  ferments  or 
enzymes — such  as  diastase  and  pepsin 
-;-which  are  chemical  substances,  not 
living  organisms.  Part,  indeed,  of 
the  opposition  to  Pasteur’s  views  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  organized  and  unorganized  fer¬ 
ments  was  not  at  the  time  clearly 
drawn.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  are  as 
yet  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  on  fermenta¬ 
tion,  Pasteur  made  an  important  theo¬ 
retical  step  by  distinguishing  the  micro- 
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organisms  which  require  the  presence 
of  free  oxygen,  from  forms  which  are 
able  to  live  apart  from  free  oxygen,  ob¬ 
taining  what  they  require  by  splitting 
up  oxygen-containing  compounds  in 
the  surrounding  medium.  These  he 
termed  aerobic  and  anaerobic  respec¬ 
tively.  Practically,  this  piece  of  work 
immediately  led  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Orleans  process  of  making  vinegar. 
Some  years  later,  after  he  had  returned 
to  Paris,  he  followed  this  up  by  his 
studies  on  wine,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  tracked  various  wine-diseases  to 
their  sources,  and  showed  how  deteri¬ 
oration  might  be  prevented  by  raising 
the  wine  for  a  minute  to  a  temperature 
of  50°  C.  The  wine-tasters  of  Paris 
gave  their  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  old  notion  of  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration  still  lingered  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  1858  Pouchet  had  given  new 
life  to  the  question  by  claiming  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  proving  the  origin  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms  apart  from  pre-ex¬ 
isting  germs.  But  Pasteur  knew  more 
than  Pouchet  as  to  the  insidious  ways 
of  germs  :  he  showed  the  weak  point 
of  his  antagonist’s  experiments,  and 
gained  the  prize,  offered  in  1860  by 
the  Academy,  for  “  well-contrived  ex¬ 
periments  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
question  of  spontaneous  generation.” 
As  every  one  knows,  the  victory  was 
with  Pasteur,  but  the  idea  is  an  old 
and  recurrent  one,  and  dies  hard. 
Thus,  not  many  years  afterward,  Pas¬ 
teur  and  Tyndall  had  to  tight  the  battle 
over  again  with  Bastian.  The  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  what  seems  at  first  sight 
an  abstract  discussion  has  been  not 
only  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  and  dissemination  of  bac¬ 
teria,  but  the  establishment  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  and  methods 
of  experimental  bacteriology. 

The  transition  from  the  study  of 
ferments  to  the  study  of  diseases  was 
forced  upon  Pasteur  by  the  pressure  of 
a  social  event,  the  threatened  collapse 
of  the  silk  husbandry  in  France.  But 
it  was  none  the  less  a  quite  natural  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  work  ;  it  was  but  a  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  into  the  part  which  micro¬ 
organisms  play  in  nature.  In  1849, 
after  an  exceptionally  good  year,  a 
strange  disease  broke  out  in  the  silk.- 
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worm  nurseries  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  silkworms  would  not  feed,  or  they 
failed  in  their  last  moulting ;  they 
died  soon  after  birth,  or  even  the  eggs 
would  not  hatch  ;  in  short,  everything 
went  wrong.  The  disease  spread  and 
became  an  epidemic  ;  and  year  after 
ear  the  pest  spoiled  the  silk  farmer’s 
arvest.  All  sorts  of  remedies  were 
tried  in  vain  ;  the  only  relief  was  found 
in  the  importation  of  fresh  stock. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  suffered,  and  at  length  in  1864  it 
was  said  that  Japan  alone  was  free 
from  the  disease.  The  industry,  so 
important  in  some  departments  of 
France,  was  threatened  with  ebtire 
collapse  ;  and  to  vcia.wj  pebrine  had  al¬ 
ready  spelt  ruin.  Memorials  to  the 
Senate  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  with  M.  Dumas  as  its 
secretary.  It  was  he  who  thought  of 
appealing  to  his  old  student,  Pasteur, 
and  who  eventually  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  him  to  leave  his  ferments  and 
enter  upon  a  new  path.  The  story  has 
often  been  told  that  when  Pasteur  ob- 
iected,  saying  that  he  had  never  even 
handled  a  silkworm,  Dumas  replied, 
that  was  so  much  the  better  ;  it  meant 
freedom  from  preconceptions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Pas¬ 
teur  had  his  preconception,  and  the 
right  one.  The  fermentations  he  had 
studied  were  due  to  micro-organisms, 
why  not  also  this  disease  ?  And  he 
was  also  aware  that  some  Italian  nat¬ 
uralists  had  discovered  “  peculiar  mi¬ 
croscopic  corpuscles”  in  the  diseased 
eggs,  worms,  and  moths.  A  few  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  Alais,  on  June  6, 
1865,  Pasteur  demonstrated  these  cor¬ 
puscles,  and  the  first  step  was  thus 
secure.  With  unsparing  industry  he 
traced  them  through  all  the  phases  of 
the  insect’s  life  ;  he  infected  the  silk¬ 
worms  by  spreading  some  of  the  cor- 
pusculons  matter  on  the  leaves  they 
ate  ;  he  inoculated  others  and  showed 
how  they,  infected  their  neighbors  by 
scratching  them  ;  he  dealt  in  a  similar 
way  with  a  second  disease  called  fla- 
cherie  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  outcome  of 
his  work — which  is  still  a  remarkable 
object-lesson,  as  it  then  was  for  him¬ 
self,  as  to  the  treatment  of  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases — he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  escape  from  the 


scourge  was  through  the  isolation  of 
the  healthy  stock  and  the  rigid  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  diseased.  “  If  you  use 
eggs,”  he  said,  ‘‘  produced  by  moths, 
the  worms  of  which  have  proved  their 
health  by  climbing  with  agility  up  to 
the  twigs  on  which  they  form  their 
cocoons,  if  they  have  shown  no  signs 
oiflacherie  between  the  fourth  moult¬ 
ing  and  this  time,  and  which  do  not 
contain  the  least  germ  ot  pebrine,  then 
you  will  succeed  in  all  your  cultiva¬ 
tions.”  The  art  of  distinguishing  the 
healthy  and  unhealthy  was  soon  learn¬ 
ed,  and  in  spite  of  the  usual  opposi¬ 
tion,  Pasteur  and  the  microscope  saved 
the  silk  industry. 

As  soon  as  his  health  had  partially 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  paralysis 
already  mentioned,  Pasteur  returned 
to  his  study  of  ferments,  and  did  for 
beer  what  he  had  already  done  for 
wine.  He  distinguished  from  the  true 
yeast  plant  other  micro-organisms,  apt 
to  be  associated  with  it,  which  cause 
sourness  and  other  diseases  of  beer.  A 
prime  condition  of  good  beer  is  obvi¬ 
ously  therefore  good  yeast ;  the  brewer 
therefore  must  learn  to  use  his  micro¬ 
scope.  That  the  important  brewers 
soon  took  the  hint  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  ;  rapidly  the  microscope  has  found 
its  place — in  result  and  often  in  daily 
application — in  the  brewery  ;  and  it  is 
now  making  its  way  into  the  bakery 
and  the  dairy  as  well. 

Getting  next  to  closer  grips  with  life 
and  death,  Pasteur  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  splenic  fever  or  anthrax.  To 
this  disease  many  animals,  sheep,  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  and  the  like  are  liable  ; 
and  in  pastoral  countries  it  may  spread 
rapidly,  and  has  often  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  plague.  Thus  the 
Ostiak  herdsman  who  was  rich  in 
countless  head  of  reindeer  may  find 
himself  reduced  to  poverty  in  a  season, 
or  the  Hungarian  shepherd  prince 
well-nigh  lose  his  flocks.  Nor  is  man 
exempt.  As  far  back  as  1850  Davaine 
and  Payer  had  observed  microscopic 
rods  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  had 
died  from  splenic  fever,  but  they  did 
not  follow  up  their  discovery  ;  in  1863, 
doubtless  stimulated  by  Pasteur’s  re¬ 
searches  on  micro-organisms,  Davaine 
had  affirmed  that  the  microbe  was  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  but  his  conclusion 
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d  <1  not  meet  with  general  acceptance  ; 
again  thirteen  years  elapsed,  and  in 
1876  Dr.  Koch  made  his  first  step  to 
fume  by  satisfactorily  proving  that 
splenic  fever  was  due  to  Bacillus  an- 
thracis. 

Pasteur  confirmed  Koch’s  work  with 
independent  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  and  advanced  beyond  it.  Thus 
with  his  usual  insight  he  explained 
that  the  immunity  of  birds  from  an¬ 
thrax  was  due  to  their  high  tempera¬ 
ture  (41°-42°  C.),  which  is  near  the 
limit  (44°  C.)  at  which  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Bacillus  anthracis  is  inhibited 
in  infusions.  He  chilled  a  fowl  to  37° 
or  38°  C.,  and  inoculated  it;  it  died 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Again  he  in¬ 
oculated  a  chilled  fowl,  let  the  fever 
develop,  placed  the  bird  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool  in  a  chamber  at  45°  C.,  and 
saved  it.  As  Professor  Tyndall  says 
in  his  vivid  sketch  of  Pasteur’s  work  : 
“  The  sharpness  of  the  reasoning  here 
is  only  equalled  by  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  experiment,  which  is  full  of  sug¬ 
gestiveness  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
fevers  in  man.”  The  current  explana¬ 
tion  of  relapsing  fevers  is  in  fact  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this. 

A  minor  episode  concerning  fowl- 
cholera  is  important  here  in  following 
the  logical  progress  of  Pasteur’s  work. 
As  others  bad  done,  he  recognized  the 
microbe  at  work  ;  but  he  did  more,  he 
tamed  it.  By  cultivating  it  exposed  to 
air,  he  produced  an  attenuated  or  weak¬ 
ened  form,  and  by  inoculating  fowls 
with  this  he  saved  them  from  falling 
victims  should  they  afterward  become 
infected  with  the  ‘‘  untamed”  or  viru¬ 
lent  form.  Jenner  had,  of  course, 
reached  a  parallel  result,  protecting  us 
from  the  virulence  of  small-pox  by  in¬ 
oculations  with  the  milder  microbe  of 
cow-pox  ;  but  it  should  be  carefully 
noticed  that  Pasteur’s  method  was 
quite  different.  He  attenuated  the 
virus  of  the  dreaded  disease  itself,  and 
inoculated  with  that — a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  sirnilia  similibus  curantur. 

With  this  new  clew  he  returned  to 
spleni6  fever,  cultivated  the  bacillus 
exposed  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  42°- 
43  C.  — at  which  no  spores  are  formed 
—and  obtained  again  an  attenuated 
virus.  Confident  of  each  step,  he 
boldly  accepted  the  test  of  a  public  ex- 
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periment,  w’hich  resulted  in  what  we 
may  call  the  victory  of  Melon.  The 
Society  of  Agriculture  there  placed  at 
his  disposal  sixty  sheep  and  ten  cows  ; 
ten  sheep  were  to  receive  no  treatment, 
twenty-five  were  to  be  inoculated  with 
the  attenuated  vaccine ;  and  these, 
along  with  the  other  twenty-five,  were 
eventually  to  be  infected  with  the  virus 
of  virulent  splenic  fever ;  similarly 
with  the  cows.  On  June  2,  1881,  over 
two  hundred  experts  and  others  met  at 
Melun  to  witness  the  result.  Out  of 
the  twenty-five  sheep  which  had  not 
been  vaccinated,  twenty-one  were 
dead  ;  two  others  were  dying ;  the 
non -vaccinated  cows  were  fevered  and 
off  their  food  ;  the  vaccinated  cows 
had  not  suffered  an  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  were  eating  quietly. 
One  cannot  wonder  at  ”  the  shout  of 
admiration”  which  arose  from  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  this  dramatic  experiment. 
The  result  was  a  wide  use  of  vaccine 
and  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  froin 
splenic  fever,  which  yearly  gives  the 
economic  justification  of  the  literal 
hecatomb  of  its  initiation. 

To  what  he  had  thus  achieved  in 
connection  with  splenic  fever,  Pasteur 
made  another  important  addition.  He 
showed  by  careful  experiments  that 
when  animals  which  had  died  of  an¬ 
thrax  were  buried  in  certain  soils,  the 
splenic  germs  lived,  on  ;  the  earth¬ 
worms  brought  them  to  the  surface  in 
their  castings,  and  dissemination  re¬ 
commenced.  Therefore,  as  he  said, 
“  we  should  never  bury  animals  in 
fields  destined  either  for  cultivation, 
for  forage,  or  for  sheep  pasture.” 
When  it  is  possible,  a  sandy  soil  should 
be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  any  poor 
calcareous  soil,  dry,  and  easily  desic¬ 
cated— in  a  word,  soil  not  suited  to  the 
existence  of  earth-worms.  Thus  Dar¬ 
win  and  Pasteur  meet  in  the  study  of 
earth-worms  and  the  part  they  play  ip 
the  intricate  web  of  life.  The  part  of 
worms  in  spreading  other  epidemics — 
eg.,  yellow  fever — is  now  also  under 
investigation. 

Opposition  was  an  ever  recurrent 
factor  in  Pasteur’s  life.  He  had  to 
fight  for  his  crystallographic  and  chem¬ 
ical  theories,  and  for  his  fermentation 
theory  ;  he  had  to  fight  against  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  and 
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for  his  practice  of  inocnlating  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  splenic  fever  ;  he  had 
to  fight  for  each  step.  But  no  part  of 
his  work  has  met  with  so  much  oppo¬ 
sition  and  adverse  criticism  as  that 
concerning  hydrophobia,  though  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  discussion,  in  which  Pasteur  him¬ 
self  took  little  part.  Feeling  run  high 
in  this  country  ;  hence,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Pasteur — surely  best 
qualified  to  speak — was  to  write  the 
article  Hydrophobia  in  “  Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia,”  a  shower  of  letters  in¬ 
undated  the  office  ;  hence  the  article 
in  question  includes  an  editorially-de¬ 
manded  summary  of  the  grounds  of  the 
opposition  by  one  of  ourselves,  and  to 
which  therefore  we  may  refer  the 
reader. 

While  avoiding  controversy  and  par¬ 
tisanship  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains.  What  did  Pasteur  do  in 
regard  to  hydrophobia  ?  His  claims 
are  to  have  proved,  first  of  all,  that 
the  disease  was  particularly  associated 
with  the  nervous  system.  The  virus 
is  usually  spread  through  the  saliva, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or 
lymph,  and  it  has  its  special  seat  in 
the  nerves,  brain,  and  spinal  cord. 
Secondly,  he  showed  that  the  virus 
might  be  attenuated  in  its  virulence. 
The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  which  has 
died  of  rabies  is,  when  fresh,  power¬ 
fully  virulent,  but  when  exposed  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  dry  air  at  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  23°-24°  C.  it  loses 
its  virulence.  Thirdly,  he  showed  that 
inoculation  'with  the  attenuated  virus 
rendered  an  animal  immune  from  in¬ 
fection  with  rabies.  To  make  the  ani¬ 
mal  immune  it  has  first  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated  with  infected  spinal  cord  fourteen 
days  old,  then  with  that  of  thirteen 
days,  and  so  on  till  inoculation  with 
almost  freshly  infected  spinal  cord  is 
possible.  In  this  way  the  animal  be¬ 
comes  refractory  to  the  infection,  and 
if  it  be  bitten  it  will  not  die.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  he  showed  that  even  if  the  organ¬ 
ism  had  been  bitten,  it  was  still  possi¬ 
ble  to  save  it,  unless  the  wounds  were 
near  the  head — that  is,  within  close 
reach  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
For  in  the  case  of  a  superficial  wound, 
say  on  hand  or  le^,  the  virus  takes 
some  considerable  time  to  spread,  and 
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during  this  period  of  spreading  and 
incubation  it  is  possible  to  forestall  the 
virus  by  inoculation  with  that  which 
has  been  attenuated.  In  this  case 
there  is  obvious  truth  in  the  proverb, 
“  Bu  dat  qui  cito  dat.”  And  the  out¬ 
come  was  that  while  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  bitten,  nineteen  or  twenty  will, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  die,  “  the 
mortality  among  cases  treated  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  has  fallen  to  less 
than  I  per  cent.”  According  to  an¬ 
other  set  of  statistics,  a  mortality  of  40 
per  cent,  has  been  reduced  to  1.3  per 
cent.;  and  of  1673  patients  treated  by 
Pasteur’s  method  only  13  died. 

As  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  Pas¬ 
teur’s  inoculation  against  rabies,  it  con¬ 
sists,  first  and  second,  of  the  general 
argument  of  the  anti-vivisectionists 
and  the  anti-vaccinationists,  and  third¬ 
ly,  of  specific  obje,ctions.  To  the  two 
former  the  school  of  Pasteur,  of  course, 
replies  that  the  value  of  human  life 
answers  the  one,  and  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perience  the  other  ;  but  on  these  con¬ 
troversies  we  cannot  enter  here.  The 
main  specific  objections  we  take  to  be 
three — that  as  the  micro  organism  of 
rabies  has  not  really  been  seen,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Pasteur’s  anti- 
rabic  method  lack  that  stability  which 
is  desirable  ;  that  the  statistics  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Pasteur  procedure  have  been 
insufficiently  criticised ;  that  there 
have  been  failures  and  casualties,  some¬ 
times  of  a  tragic  nature.  In  regard  to 
this  last  point — that  deaths  have  oc¬ 
curred  as  the  result  of  the  supposed 
cure,  instead  of  from  the  original  in¬ 
fection — we  may  note  that  the  possi- 
hility  of  such  casualties  was  admitted 
by  the  English  Investigation  Commit¬ 
tee  (1887),  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Armand  Rutfer,  who  speaks  with 
much  authority,  denies  with  all  delib¬ 
erateness  that  there  is  any  known  case 
in  which  death  followed  as  the  result 
of  Pasteur’s  treatment. 

Microscopic  verification  is,  of  course, 
most  desirable,  and  statistics  are  pro¬ 
verbially  difficult  of  criticism.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  it  likely  that 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  not  medi¬ 
cal  experts  will  incline  to  believe  that 
Sir  James  Paget,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
Professor  George  Fleming,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  Dr.  Richard  Quaiu,  Sir  Henry 
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Roscoe,  and  Professor  Burdon  Sander¬ 
son  must  have  had  grounds  for  saying, 
in  the  report  which  they  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1887,  “  It  may,  hence, 
be  deemed  certain  that  M.  Pasteur  has 
discovered  a  method  of  protection  from 
'rabies  comparable  with  that  which  vac¬ 
cination  affords  against  infection  from 
small-pox.” 

III. 

So  far  a  summary  of  Pasteur’s  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  scientific  work,  but  is  it 
not  possible  to  make  a  more  general 
and  rational  estimate  of  these?  So 
much  was  his  life  centred  in  Paris 
that  most  are  probably  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  as  a  townsman  ;  but  it  is 
more  biologically  accurate  to  recognize 
him  as  a  rustic,  sprung  from  a  strong, 
thrifty  stock  of  mountain  peasants. 
Nor  can  his  early  rustic  environment 
of  lanyard  and  farm,  of  village  and 
country-side,  be  overlooked  as  a  factor 
in  developing  that  practical  sense  and 
economic  insight  which  were  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  life  work.  The  tan¬ 
ner’s  son  becomes  the  specialist  in  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  the  country  boy  is  never 
throughout  his  life  beyond  hail  of  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  farm-steading, 
the  wine-press  and  the  silk  nursery  ; 
brought  up  in  the  rural  French  atmos¬ 
phere  of  careful  thrift  and  minute 
economies,  all  centred  not  round  the 
mechanism  or  exchange  of  town  indus¬ 
tries,  but  round  the  actual  maintenance 
of  human  and  organic  life,  he  becomes 
a  great  life-saver  in  his  generation. 

In  short,  as  we  might  almost  dia- 
grammatically  sum  it  up,  the  shrewd, 
minutely  careful,  yet  inquiring  rustic, 
eager  to  understand  and  then  to  im¬ 
prove  what  he  sees,  passes  in  an  ever- 
widening  spiral  from  his  rural,  centre 
upward,  from  tan-pit  to  vat  and  vin¬ 
tage,  from  manure-heaps,  earthworms, 
and  water-supply  to  the  problems  of 
civic  sanitation.  The  rustic  tragedies 
of  the  dead  cow  and  the  mad  dog  ex¬ 
cite  the  explanation  and  suggest  the 
prevention  of  these  disasters  ;  from  the 
poisohing  of  rats  and  inice  he  passes  to 
suggestive  experiments  as  to  the  rabbit- 
pest  of  Australia,  and  so  in  other  cases 
irom  beast  to  man,  from  village  to 
State.  And  on  each  radius  on  which 
he  paused  he  left  either  a  method  or  a 


clew,  and  set  some  other  inquirer  at 
work.  On  each  radius  of  work  he  has 
left  his  disciples  ;  for  he  founded  not 
only  an  Institute,  but  a  living  school, 
or  indeed  whole  schools  of  workers. 
We  think  of  him,  then,  not  only  as  a 
thinking  rustic,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  in  science  of  the 
Rustic  as  Thinker — a  typo  of  thinker 
too  rare  in  our  mechanical  and  urban 
generation,  yet  for  whom  the  next 
generation  waits. 

As  to  his  actual  legacy  to  the  world, 
let  us  sum  it  up  briefly.  There  is  the 
impulse  which  ho  gave,  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  of  his  own  Insti¬ 
tute,  to  the  establishment  in  other 
countries  of  similar  laboratories  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  and,  one  may  also 
say,  of  experimental  evolution.  There 
is  his  educative  work  at  Strasburg  and 
Lille,  at  the  £cole  Nor  male  and  the 
Sorbonne,  and,  above  all,  in  the  smaller 
yet  world-wide  circle  of  his  immediate 
disciples.  To  general  biology  his  chief 
contribution  has  been  tho  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  part  which  bacteria  play, 
not  only  in  pathological  and  physio¬ 
logical  processes,  but  in  the  wider 
drama  of  evolution.  To  the  chemist 
he  has  given  a  new  theory  of  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  to  the  physician  many  a  sug¬ 
gestive  lesson  in  the  etiology  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  a  series  of  bold  experiments 
in  preventive  and  curative  inoculation, 
of  which  Roux’s  treatment  of  diph¬ 
theria  and  Professor  Fraser’^s  new  rem¬ 
edy  for  snake-bite  are  exam.ples  at  pres¬ 
ent  before  the  public  ;  to  the  surgeon 
a  stable  foundation,  as  Lister  acknowl¬ 
edged,  for  antiseptic  treatment ;  to  the 
hygienist  a  multitude  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  water-supply-  and 
drainage,  disinfection  and  burial.  On 
brewer,  distiller,  and  wine-maker  he 
has  forced  the  microscope  and  its  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  he  has  shown  both  agricul¬ 
turist  and  stock-breeder  how  some,  at 
least,  of  their  many  noore  than  ten 
plagues  may  be  either  averted  or  alle¬ 
viated. 

In  short,  he  has  played  a  foremost 
part  in  the  war  against  bacteria,  in 
the  elimination  of  the  eliminators. 
But  this  raises  the  further  question, 
too  wide  for  discussion  liere — What 
processes  of  intelligent  selection  are 
to  take  the  place  of  those  too  indis- 
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criminating  ones  which  are  disappear-  scientific  discovery,  that  it  raises  new 
ing  before  the  rapid  progress  of  pre-  questions  ;  in  Pasteur’s  case,  one  essen- 
yentive  medicine  and  hygiene?  Here  tial  to  the  future  civilization. — Con- 
is  the  best  evidence  and  measure  of  temporary  Review. 
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Wherever  the  eye  rests  the  scene  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  Northern  eyes. 
On  the  green  hills  the  graceful,  um¬ 
brella-like  palms  and  cocoanuts  and 
the  huge-leaved  bananas  fling  their 
branches  to  the  breeze.  The  houses, 
that  are  separated  from  the  city  and 
scattered  about  the  surrounding  shores, 
are  low  and  rambling,  and  are  either 
white,  or,  more  odd  still,  blue,  or 
pink,  or  green.  Hardly  has  the  great 
anchor  rattled  and  splashed  into  the 
waters  of  the  tranquil  harbor  before 
the  ship  is  besieged  by  the  most  irregu¬ 
lar-looking  small  boats.  They  are 
short  and  broad,  and  so  strong  that 
one  might  feel  safe  at  sea  in  one.  Each 
has  an  awning  npon  an  arched  frame 
over  the  after-part  to  shield  the  pas¬ 
senger  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  these 
awnings  are  painted,  like  the  houses, 
in  one  bright  color  or  another,  so  that 
altogether  they  make  the  scene  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  call  to  mind  the  hues  of 
an  Italian  water  view.  Into  one  of 
these  boats  you  descend,  and  your 
boatman,  spreading  a  small  sail,  guides 
you  to  the  landing  before  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  with  staring  at  the 
tropic  vegetation,  the  swarm  of  boats, 
the  men-of-war,  the  white  forts,  and 
the  bareheaded  women  and  coolly-clad 
men  who  have  come  out  from  the 
city  in  other  boats  to  greet  your  fel¬ 
low-passengers.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
notice  it  at  once,  but  you  are  able  to 
see  farther  and  better  than  at  home, 
for  the  air  is  usually  as  clear  as  crystal. 
You  will  notice,  later  on,  that  the  sky 
is  similarly  clear,  and  as  for  the  nights, 
they  are  beautiful  beyond  description. 
At  the  landing  you  find  a  cab  conven¬ 
ient,  and  a  hackman  who  will  take  yon 
on  any  short  journey  for  twenty  cents. 
When  comfort  is  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  riding  in  one  of  these  com¬ 
fortable  victorias  is  far  cheaper  than 
walking. 

You  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  you 


to  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  There 
are  several  that  more  or  less  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  Cuban  perfection  :  the  Pasaje, 
Telegrafo,  San  Carlos,  Inglaterra, 
America,  or  Europe  ;  terms,  $3  to  $5 
a  day.  Drive  slowly,  for  from  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  you  may  come, 
rest  assured  you  will  never  before  have 
encountered  such  streets,  houses,  stores, 
or  customs  as  will  now  be  noticeable 
on  every  hand.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow  ;  the  sidewalks  are  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  wide  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  ;  the  houses  are  mainly 
broad  and  low,  three-story  buildings 
being  rare  and  one-story  structures 
quite  common.  You  notice  that  every¬ 
thing  is  made  to  serve  comfort  and 
coolness.  Instead  of  having  panes  of 
glass,  the  windows  are  open  and  guard¬ 
ed  by  light  iron  railings,  and  the  heavy 
wooden  doors  are  left  ajar.  You  see 
into  many  hou  es  as  you  pass  along, 
and  very  cool  and  clean  they  look. 
There  are  marble  floors,  cane-seated 
chairs  and  lounges,  thin  lace  curtains, 
and  glimpses  of  courts  in  the  centre  of 
each  building,  often  with  green  plants 
or  gaudy  flowers  growing  in  'them  be¬ 
tween  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen.  You 
will  find  much  the  same  plan  at  your 
hotel.  You  may  walk  in  at  the  doors 
or  the  dining-room  windows,  just  as 
you  ple^e,  for  the  sides  of  the  house 
seem  capable  of  being  all  thrown 
open  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  you  see  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Equally  cool  do  all  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  and  the  wise  man  who  con¬ 
sults  his  own  comfort  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  general  example.  Even  the 
soldiers  wear  straw  hats.  The  gentle¬ 
men  are  clad  in  underwear  of  silk  or 
Lisle  thread  and  suits  of  linen,  drill, 
or  silk,  and  the  ladies  are  equally  coolly 
apparelled.  Havana  is  a  dressy  place, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  neat¬ 
ness  and  style  to  which  the  tissue-like 
goods  worn  there  are  made  to  conform. 
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But  come  and  see  the  apartment  you 
are  to  rest  in  every  night.  Ten  to  one 
the  ceiling  is  higher  than  you  ever  saw 
one  in  a  private  house,  and  the  huge 
windows  open  upon  a  balcony  over¬ 
looking  a  verdant  plaza.  The  floor  is 
of  marble  or  tiling,  and  the  bed  is  an 
ornate  iron  or  brass  affair,  with  a 
tightly  stretched  sheet  of  canvsis  or 
fine  wire  netting  in  place  of  the  mat¬ 
tresses  you  are  used  to.  You  could 
not  sleep  on  a  mattress  with  any  proper 
degree  of  comfort  in  the  tropics.  There 
is  a  canopy  with  curtains  overhead, 
and  everything  about  the  room  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Con¬ 
spicuous  there  and  everywhere  else  that 
you  go  is  a  rocking-chair.  Rocking- 
chairs  are  to  be  found  in  rows  in 
the  houses  and  in  regiments  in  the 
clubs.  ,  ( 

You  will  want  to  purchase  some 
things,  and  the  best  shopping  streets 
are  Obispo  Street,  O’Reilly  Street,  and 
Rida,  commonly  called  Muralla  Street. 
The  shopkeepers  have  a  way  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  entire  fronts  of  their  stores 
open  in  most  cases,  while  in  others, 
behind  plate-glass  in  true  New  York 
style,  are  exposed  fine  collections  of  jew¬ 
elry,  silks,  drygoods,  bonnets,  pictures, 
or  hric-d-hrac.  You  will  notice  that 
the  Havanese  have  solved  the  bother¬ 
some  American  problem  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  storekeepers  from  littering  and 
blocking  the  sidewalk  with  goods. 
They  have  solved  it  simply  by  making 
the  sidewalk  too  small  to  put  anything 
on.  Those  irrepressible  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  make 
profitable  purchases  in  foreign  lands 
will  find  bargains  in  Spanish  laces, 
fans,  and  parasols,  in  the  light  goods 
that  men  wear,  in  the  Spanish  wines 
and  liquors,  and  the  Cuban  cfgars  and 
jellies.  The  cheap  street,  like  the 
Eighth  Avenue  or  Bowery  of  New 
York,  is  Principe  Alfonso,  which  your 
driver  will  know  better  if  you  call  it 
Monte.  You  will  notice  with  surprise 
that  every  store,  instead  of  bearing  the 
titlq  of  the  proprietary  firm,  is  called 
by  a  fancy  name— viz.  El  Pueblo,  Las 
llelicias,  El  Gallo,  or  more  commonly 
by  women’s  names,  such  as  Rosita,  Ade¬ 
lina,  Antonica,  or  America.  America 
is  a  woman’s  name' in  Cuba.  They  are 
great  advertisers,  and  the  sign  “  Post 


no  bills”  in  Spanish  is  commoner  than 
you  expect  to  find  it  outside  of  Boston. 
Those  storekeepers  do  best  who  put 
awnings  across  the  streets,  and  thus  dis¬ 
play  their  names  and  confer  a  public 
benefit  as  well.  Shade  is  perfect  cool¬ 
ness  in  Cuba.  The  sun  is  hot  there, 
not  damp  and  suffocating  as  here,  but 
dry  and  tingling  ;  and ’you  step  out  of 
it  beneath  a  tree  or  awning,  and  are 
cool  at  once.  Then  the  mornings  and 
evenipgs  are  delightful,  and  you  will 
find  these  the  best  hours  for  your  sight¬ 
seeing  expeditions. 

Havana  is  the  metropolis  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  more  life  and  bustle 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago 
put  together.  If  you  are  German,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  American,  French, 
or  whatever  you  are,  you  will  find  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  among  its  quarter  of  a 
million  souls.  There  is  a  public  spirit 
there  which  is  rare  in  those  climes. 
The  theatres  astonish  you  by  their  size 
and  elegance.  They  are  the  Tacon, 
Payret,  Nuevo  Liceo,  Verano,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  and  the  Circus,  called  Circo  de 
Jane.  Some  of  these  have  five  gal¬ 
leries,  and  one,  the  Tacon,  can  accom¬ 
modate  6,000  persons  at  a  ball  or  3,000 
in  the  seats.  It  ranks  forth  in  size  in 
the  world.  The  Verano  is  a  tropical 
establishment  all  open  at  the  sides,  and 
the  Circus  can  be  thrown  open  to  the 
sky.  The  aristocratic  club  is  the 
Union,  but  the  popular  ono  is  the 
Casino  Espafiol,  whose  club-house  is  a 
marvel  of  tropical  elegance  and  beauty. 
Nearly  all  these  attractions  are  on  or 
near  the  broad,  shady,  and  imposing 
thoroughfare,  the  Prado — a  succession 
of  parks  leading  from  the  water  oppo¬ 
site  the  Morro  Castle  almost  across  the 
city.  In  one  or  another  of  these  parks 
a  military  band  plays  on  three  evenings 
of  the  week,  and  the  scene  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  is  wholly  new  to  English  eyes. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  one  may  see 
the  beautiful  Spanish  and  Cuban  wom¬ 
en.  They  do  not  leave  their  houses  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  unless  something 
requires  them  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
do  they  remain  in  their  carriages,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  servant  or  elderly 
companion.  So  strict  is  the  privacy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
you  shall  see  them  shopping  without 
quitting  their  carriages,  waited  on  by 
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the  clerks,  who  bring  the  goods  ont  to 
the  vehicles. 

But  when  there  is  music  under  the 
laurels  or  palms  the  senoritas,  in  their 
'  light  draperies,  and  wearing  nothing 
on  their  heads  save  the  picturesque 
maptilla  of  old  Spain,  assemble  on  the 
paths,  the  seats,  the  sidewalks,  and  in 
the  carriages,  and  there  the  masculine 
element  repairs  and  is  very  gallant  in¬ 
deed.  Here  yon  will  listen  to  the 
dreamy  melody  of  these  latitudes,  Span¬ 
ish  love-songs  and  Cuban  waltzes  so 
softly  pretty  that  you  wonder  alt  the 
world  does  not  sing  and  play  them. 
On  other  nights  tne  walk  or  drive 
along  the  Prado  is  very  interesting. 
You  pass  some  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  houses,  and  notice  that  they  are 
two  stories  high,  and  that  the  family 
apartments  are  on  the  upper  stories,  so 
that  you  miss  the  furtive  views  of  the 
families  at  meals,  and  of  ladies  reclin¬ 
ing  in  the  broad-tiled  window  sills, 
that  you  have  in  the  older  one-story 
sections  of  the  city.  When  you  see 
the  carriages  in  the  broad,  stone-fioored 
hallways,  you  are  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  youth  who  came  back  from 
Havana  to  New  York,  and  informed 
his  friends  that  “  in  Havana  they  have 
the  carriages  in  the  front  parlor,  and 
cigars  grow  on  trees.” 

“  No,”  said  a  Cuban  girl  who  was 
present.  “  That  is  not  so.  Cigars  do 
not  grow  on  trees  there.” 

But  it  is  no  more  fair  to  say  that  the 
carriages  are  in  the  parlors  than  it 
would  be  to  say  the  same  thing  of  (he 
English  basement  houses  that  were 
popular  when  building  room  was  not 
so  dear  in  New  York  us  it  is  now  ;  fop 
it  will  be  remembered  that  they  con¬ 
tained  a  carriage-way,  and,  indeed, 
were  in  many  respects  very  like  these 
two-story  Cuban  houses.  The  smooth, 
stuccoed  fronts  of  these  houses,  the 
huge,  barred  windows,  which  permit 
everything  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
breeze,  the  inviting  balconies  overhead, 
and  the  general  cleanness  of  the  in¬ 
teriors,  will  greatly  interest  you.  The 
parks  along  the  way  are  very  pretty, 
especially  that  of  Isabella  II.,  whose 
statue  looks  a  little  like  Victoria’s  ; 
and  the  Indian  Park,  in  which  is  a 
fountain  embracing  a  statue  of  an  In¬ 
dian  princess,  the  most  artistic  and  am- 
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bitions  public  work  in  the  city.  One 
block  away,  immediately  behind  the 
Hotel  Pasaje,  is  a  very  great  curiosity, 
a  piece  of  the  old  wall  of  Havana.  It 
marks  the  line  between  the  old  and 
the  new  city,  and  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  newer  portion.  In  this 
neighborhood  also  is  the  Tacon  Market, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world.  Do  not  miss  a  sight  of  its 
tropical  commodities.  Eat  sparingly 
of  the  fruits,  and  remember  that  those 
who  understand  them  are  content  with 
the  refreshing  juices  of  such  of  them 
as  the  pineapple,  mango,  and  orange, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  eat  the  pulp. 
The  green  cocoanuts  that  you  see  m 
such  profusion  are  not  full  of  meat  like 
the  ripe  ones  you  get  in  America  :  they 
are  merely  vessels  full  of  a  cool,  re¬ 
freshing  water.  Drink  all  you  want 
of  it  :  it  is  cooling  and  nourishing. 
In  any  of  the  cafes  that  are  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  city  you  can  get  a  big  glass 
of  agxia  de  coco  for  a  few  pence.  Tam¬ 
arind-water  is  another  excellent  drink 
to  be  had  at  all  refreshment  counters. 
It  cools  the  blood  and  regulates  the 
stomach.  Lemonade,  which  they 
make  of  juicy  little  limes,  is  also  an 
excellent  refreshment.  Ice,  made  by 
man  and  not  by  Nature,  is  as  plentiful 
as  in  New  York.  There  are  other 
markets — the  Colon  and  the  Cristina 
— and  you  should  see  them  both  in  or¬ 
der  to  realize  the  wonders  of  this  most 
rich  and  fertile  soil  and  magic  climate. 

For  expeditions  on  foot  you  have 
many  points  near  at  hand.  First, 
there  is  the  short  walk  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  rather  a  shabby-looking 
edifice  outside,  for  the  volcanic  stone 
so  abundant  in  Cuba  has  not  been  plas¬ 
tered  over,  as  is  usually  the  case  but 
the  surprise  will  be  all  the  greater 
when  you  enter  and  see  how  costly  and 
beautiful  the  interior  is.  The  altar  is 
exceptionally  magnificent,  and  beside 
it  rest  the  remains  of  him  they  call 
Cristobal  Colon,  known  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  Christopher  Columbus. 
Persons  of  the  sort  who  disbelieve  in 
anything,  from  the  miracle  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  to  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  will  tell  you  that 
Columbus’  ashes  are  somewhere  else  ; 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against 
that  theory.  A  few  steps  distant  is 
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the  oratory,  El  Templete,  a  monument 
to  mark  the  spot  where,  in  distant 
centuries,  the  first  Mass  ever  said  in 
Havana  was  celebrated.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  believe,  as  they  tell  you,  that 
the  beautiful  tree  in  the  enclosure  is 
the  identical  one  under  which  the  cele¬ 
bration  took  place  ;  but  the  spot  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact 
that,  when  Columbus’  remains  were 
first  brought  to  Havana,  it  was  in  this 
little  temple  that  they  were  deposited. 
But  do  not  leave  the  cathedral  without 
having  asked  one  of  the  clergy  to  let 
you  look  at  the  treasures  stored  in  the 
anteroom  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  sights  in 
Cuba.  In  the  closets  are  utensils  of 
silver  and  gold  in  use  before  the  altar 
on  feast  days  ;  and  oue  cupboard  con¬ 
tains  a  triumph  of  the  silversmith’s  art. 
It  is  a  Gothic  tower  of  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  artistic  design,  all  in  pure  sil¬ 
ver,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  jewels, 
and  delicate  filigree  work.  In  the  nu¬ 
merous  drawers  along  the  walls  are  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  clergy  on  special 
occasions,  garments  of  silk  and  satin, 
encrusted  or  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  set  with  precious  stones. 

In  this  neighborhood  are  other  old 
churches  ;  the  big  Government  House 
and  its  little  park,  hemmed  iu  by  the 
bustle  of  down-town  trade  ;  the  Pish 
Market,  and  the  Mole,  a  covered  levie 
about  a  mile  in  length,  at  which  you 
landed,  and  which  you  will  find  inter¬ 
esting  if  you  visit  it  again.  Here,  ex¬ 
posed  as  you  are  not  accustomed  to  see 
them,  are  the  products  of  all  nations, 
newly  removed  from  incoming  vessels 
mainly  by  means  of  lighters,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  wharf  room.  It  is  a 
market  place  where,  in  the  morning, 
you  will  see  a  great  crowd*  of  mer¬ 
chants,  boatmen,  laborers,  gathered  to 
buy  and  sell,  and  to  employ  and  tender 
service.  The  bales  and  boxes^  you  see, 
are  captured  us  resting  places  by  the 
boatmen,  hackmen,  and  even  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  custom  house  men,  and  you 
begin  to  be  impressed  by  something 
that  you  will  do  well  to  profit  by — the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  everybody  takes 
life  easily,  and  makes  his  habits  and 
his  business  conform  to  the  general 
custom.  Business  men  go  to  their 
counting  rooms  early  arid  do  not  leave 


them  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  ex¬ 
cept  to  breakfast  at  half-past  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock.  All  Cuba,  when  it 
first  gets  up  in  the  morning,  takes  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  partakes  of  but  two 
meals  during  the  day— breakfast  before 
noon  and  dinner  at  five  or  six  o’clock. 
Accustom  yourself  to  the  same  rule. 
Bathing  should  be  indulged  in  between 
coffee  and  breakfast. 

To  see  the  utmost  possibilities  of 
comfortable  living  in  Havana  do  not 
content  yourself  with  driving  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  fashionable  folk  in  the 
Paseo  de  Carlos  III.,  the  beautiful,  al¬ 
most  Parisian  boulevard  leading  to  the 
Captain-General’s  residence,  but  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  Cerro  and  Jesus  de  Moute, 
two  fashionable  suburbs  of  the  city. 
In  Cerro  are  some  of  the  most  palatial 
residences  in  Cuba.  Great  white 
houses  they  are,  embowered  in  the  ver¬ 
dant  and  gaudy  splendor  of  well-kept 
tropic  gardens,  cooled  by  broad  veran¬ 
das  whose  roofs  are  supported  by  pretty 
Grecian  pillars,  and  under  which,  in 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  clear  yet  per¬ 
fumed  air,  are  gathered  the  young  and 
old  in  the  inevitable  rocking-chairs. 
Pass  by  in  the  evening,  and  peep  in 
where  the  mellow  light  of  shaded  lamps 
falls  upon  oriental  rugs,  soft  laces, 
marble  floors,  rare  and  costly  carvings 
and  paintings,  and  upon  the  quiet  fam¬ 
ilies  of  blonde  women  and  dark-skinned 
men  bent  over  embroidery,  books,  or 
newspapers,  or  sipping  ices  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  soft  melody  of  the  country  : 
is  there  not  something  in  all  this  for 
us  business-ridden  Britons  to  envy  as 
well  as  admire  ?  Vedado,  also,  should 
be  visited.  It  compares  with  Cerro  as 
Hoboken  does  with  Brooklyn  ;  but, 
though  not  aristocratic,  it  is  very 
pretty.  Then,  for  a  longer  and  more 
rural  expedition  oue  should  see  the 
new  Water  Works,  which  are  regarded 
as  among  the  most  notable  engineering 
achievements  of  the  time. 

Then  there  is  Marianao  (pronounced 
Marry-a-now),  a  pretty  place,  loved  for 
its  cool  breezes  and  its  handiness  to  the 
seaside,  where  there  are  bathing  booths 
and  little  restaurants  for  excursionists. 
You  go  there  by  rail  in  quick  time. 
Chorrera,  a  quaint  fishing  hamlet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Almendares  River,  is 
equally  accessible;  Here  you  may  see 
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the  simple  houses  and  interesting  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the 
odd  vegetation  and  luxuriant  verdure 
of  the  country.  In  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  by  taking  the  ferry  to  Kegla,  and 
a  coach  from  there,  is  reached  the  in¬ 
teresting  town  of  Guanabacoa,  which 
rejoices  in  a  mineral  spa.  Puentes 
Grandes,  which  means  the  Big  Bridge, 
is  a  popular  picnicing  place  ;  and  an¬ 
other  interesting  journey  is  that  one 
out  to  the  mysterious  old  fort  or  castle 
upon  a  little  rocky  isle  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  city.  The  American  Con¬ 
sul  will  cheerfully  equip  you  with  per¬ 
mits  to  see  the  famous  fortifications. 
A  more  considerable  journey,  and  yet 
one  that  can  be  (juickly  and  easily  ac¬ 
complished,  is  that  into  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  where  the  world-famous  tobacco 
for  the  best  cigars  is  raised.  But  far 
more  interesting,  and  easily  accom¬ 
plishable  between  coffee  and  breakfast, 
IS  a  trip  to  a  sugar  plantation.  A  per¬ 
mit  can  easily  be  got,  but  it  must  be 
obtained  in  Havana.  The  writer  was 
equipped  with  one  admitting  him  to 
the  Toledo  plantation,  only  half-an- 
hour  distant  on  the  Marianao  Railroad. 
First  he  saw  the  mansion  of  the  plant¬ 
er,  a  grand  establishment,  bigger  than 
most  city  blocks,  only  one  story  in 
height,  yet  taller  than  a  two-story-and- 
basemeut  building  at  home.  It  rose 
out  of  a  beautiful  garden  like  a  palace 
of  marble,  and  seemed  eloquent  of  com¬ 
fort  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  and  mag¬ 
nificence  that,  alas  !  have  not,  in  most 
cases,  withstood  the  trials  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  at  home  and  an  intense  competi¬ 
tion  abroad.  A  gateway  led  into  the 
estate,  and  here  the  porter  took  our 
permit  and  bade  ns  follow  the  inviting 
road  that  led  between  waving  fields  of 
bright-green  cane.  At  short  distances 
broad  roads  intersected  the'  fields  to 
permit  the  laborers  to  gather  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  transport  it  easily.  And  here 
was  an  old-fashioned  plantation  slave 
scene — a  cane  break  swarming  with 
negroes.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
men  handle  the  machetes — broad,  long, 
one-edged  knives,  the  size  of  small 
swords.  The  glistening  blades  moved 
with  the  swiftness  of  thought.  With 
one  blow  the  cane-stalk  was  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  with  another  the  leafy 
top  was  cut  off,  and  then,  as  each  man 
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tossed  a  cane  from  him,  he  dealt  it  an¬ 
other  blow  in  mid  air  and  cut  it  in  two. 
Other  men  and  some  women  gathered 
up  the  canes,  stripped  them  of  leaves, 
and  loaded  wagons  with  them.  A  pic¬ 
turesque  throng  they  were,  thinly  clad 
and  hard  at  work,  yet  stout  and  strong 
and  happy  looking,  and  all  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  liberty.  The 
cane  was  transported  to  the  mill  house 
— a  vast,  open  building,  distinguished 
by  a  tall  smoking  chimney  and  the 
loud  hum  of  unceasing  industry.  Into 
a  great  run  way  the  cane  was  piled, 
and  down  that  it  slid  into  the  jaws  of 
two  great  rollers  that  squeezed  and 
crushed  the  juices  from  it  and  cast  out 
the  dry  and  mangled  stalks,  while  a 
flood  of  raw  liquid  sugar  poured  into 
the  troughs  below.  On  a  second  floor¬ 
ing  overheat!  was  the  row  of  huge  boil¬ 
ers  or  kettles,  through  a  series  of  which 
this  juice  must  pass  before  it  is  resolved 
into  sugar  ;  and  finally  were  seen  the 
centrifugal  machines,  from  which  it 
issued  in  small,  dry,  light-brown  crys¬ 
tals,  to  be  packed  in  bags  by  the  long 
line  of  negroes  at  work  there.  The 
heavy  odor  of  the  sugar,  not  unlike 
the  smell  of  malt,  though  sweeter,  per¬ 
vaded  the  great  building,  which,  de¬ 
spite  the  boilers  and  kettles,  was  cool 
and  pleasant.  Then  there  were  the 
slave  quarters — a  hollow  square  walled 
in  by  dormitories  two  stories  high, 
with  a  store  full  of  supplies  of  clothing, 
medicines,  and  food,  and  a  hospital 
room  and  nursery,  and  ever  so  many 
halfmnde,  shiny  black  piccaninnies 
playing  about.  The  shaded,  cool  house 
of  the  administrator  or  superintendent, 
where  the  plantation  doctor,  mounted 
on  a  big  American  horse,  was  paying  a 
morning  visit,  was  also  picturesque. 

But  you  will  be  a  long  while  in  Ha¬ 
vana  before  you  will  have  seen  all  these 
curious  sights.  Havana  itself  is  a 
mine  of  pleasure  and  a  museum  of  cu¬ 
riosities.  You  will  not  care  to  bustle 
around  when  you  get  there  as  you  do 
in  America,  or  Switzerland,  or  Canada. 
The  very  atmosphere  bids  you  rest  and 
enjoy  yourself.  And  not  only  that,  it 
is  medicinal,  curative,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Here  are  men  and  women,  almost 
crippled  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States  by  rheumatism,  now  forgetful 
of  their  ailment  and  its  vanished  pains. 
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Here  throat  and  lung  troubles,  no 
longer  harassed  by  damp  breezes  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  are 
cured  without  medicine  in  a  month, 
after  the  best  physicians  at  home  have 
failed  to  remove  them.  Here  is  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  reliable  us  the  coming  of  day 
and  night,  never  as  cool  as  springtime 
in  England  or  ^s  hot  as  midsummer  in 
London.  When  snow  and  ice  bind  up 
all  nature  in  our  country  the  thermom¬ 
eter  daily  points  to  65°  or  70°  in  Ha¬ 
vana  ;  the  grass  and  cane  and  foliage 
are  brilliantly  green,  the  flowers  are 
blooming,  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the 
birds  are  chanting  in  the  boughs,  and 
dav  and  night  succeed  day  and  night 
under  a  sky  seldom  even  flecked  by 
clouds.  The  winter  passes,  the  spring 
comes,  and  the  mercury  slowly  rises  5° 
to  10°,  and  75°  to  80°  is  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  foliage  takes  on  a  darker 
green,  the  cane  is  harvested,  the  fruit 
is  plucked,  and  the  country  sides  grow 
slightly  brown  for  need  of  the  long- 
awaited  rain.  When  May  is  well  ush¬ 
ered  in  the  heat  comes,  and  those  Cu¬ 
bans  who  can  afford  it,  together  with 
those  Americans  who  are  able  to  enjoy 
perpetual  summer,  quit  the  verdant 
isle  for  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Then  the  rainy  season  begins,  and  the 
days  are  very  hot  by  contrast  with  the 
cool  breezy  nights. 

From  October  until  May  Havana  is 
an  earthly  paradise  for  tired  or  ill  or 
weak  or  pleasure-loving  Americans, 
and  thousands  who  go  there  are  satis¬ 
fied  not  to  leave  it  except  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Unceasing  is  the  inter¬ 
est  one  feels  in  this  strange  city.  Hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day  may  be 
spent  in  that  climate,  seated  before  the 
hotel,  or  at  one’s  bedroom  window,  or 
on  a  balcony,  merely  watching  the  odd 
scenes  constantly  spread  to  the  gaze. 
Soldiers  in  uniforms  of  a  sort  of  blue 
jean,  and  with  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats,  are  as  numerous  here  as  horses  in 
New  York.  They  pass  in  couples, 
squads,  or  companies.  The  music  of 
their  bands  rouses  you  in  the  morning 
and' soothes  you  at  night.  There  are 
four  sorts  of  policemen,  and  in  the 
lazy  mood  you  will  possess  it  will  inter¬ 
est  you  for  many  days  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  sort  from  another  and  the 
name  that  each  sort  goes  by.  Do  not 


let  their  presence  mar  your  anticipa 
tions.  They  will  not  trouble  you. 
You  wiT  be  as  free  from  interference 
or  restraint  in  Havana  as  in  London 
— far  freer.  •  They  still  maintain  the 
useless,  old-fogey  night  watch,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  in  glazed  hats  and  dark 
uniforms,  each  equipped  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  and  carrying  a  staff  something 
like  a  boat-hook  and  a  spear  combined. 
The  lumbering  carts,  the  long  trains  of 
horses  or  mules  coming  in  from  the 
country  laden  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
jerked  beef,  or  whatnot :  the  milkmen 
carrying  the  milk  in  little  cans  packed 
away  in  panniers  on  a  horse’s  back  ; 
tbe  butchers  vending  theii*  meat  from 
wagons  with  lattice- work  sides;  the 
Chinese  carrying  their  wares  balanced 
at  the  ends  of  a  pole  upon  one  shoul¬ 
der,  like  animated  scales  moving 
through  the  streets  ;  the  children  sell¬ 
ing  “  panales” — little  cakes  of  flaky 
sugar,  to  be  melted  in  a  glass  of  water 
and  drank  :  a  habit  which  reminds  one 
of  the  old  saying  that,  “  for  those  who 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  one  would  think 
that  would  be  just  the  sort  of  thing 
they  would  like.”  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  queer  sights.  Very  inter¬ 
esting,  also,  are  the  thin  but  swift  lit¬ 
tle  Cuban  horses  ;  and,  whether  you 
will  or  not,  the  vendors  of  lottery  tick¬ 
ets  will  claim  your  attention.  In  the 
street,  in  the  store,  at  your  meals,  at 
your  window,  in  the  cars— in  short, 
wherever  you  are,  except  when  you  are 
in  a  private  house  or  in  your  bed — 
these  remarkably  enterprising  peddlers 
will  plead  with  you  to  try  your  luck. 
Chances  in  several  lotteries  ore  sold  in 
Havana — viz.  the  Havana,  Madrid, 
Kentucky,  Mexico,  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  a  large  semi-idle  portion  of  the 
population  hawk  the  tickets  about. 
The  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  whose 
brands  are  world  famous,  are  objects 
of  interest  to  the  tourist,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  are  not  averse  to  exhibiting 
their  establishments.  The  deft-  touch 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  skilful 
Cuban  cigarmakers  is  interesting  to 
most  persons,  and  the  moderrt  ma¬ 
chinery  for  turning  out  thousands  of 
cigarettes  in  an  hour  would  surprise  a 
professional  machinist. 

Then  there  is  the  Carnival  period 
before  Lent,  when  all  Havana  lends 
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itself  to  jollity,  and  visitors  have  many 
opportunities  to  observe  the  Cuban 
dancing — a  dreamy  sort  of  poetry  mate¬ 
rialized.  Sundays  are  observed  rather 
as  feast  days  than  solemn  occasions  ; 
and  then  the  bull-fights,  theatres,  cir¬ 
cus,  and  opera  may  be  enjoyed,  as  well 
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as  the  evening  music  in  the  park.  And 
all  the  time  one  is  certain  to  enjoy 
good  food,  luscious  fruits,  excellent  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  kindness  of  a  very 
polite  and  hospitable  community. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  conditions  under  which  mission¬ 
ary  work  is  carried  on  in  China  are 
peculiar,  and  are  but  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  who  have  never  visited 
the  country  and  been  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  Chinese. 
The  population  is  divided  into  two 
sharply  defined  classes,  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  ;  the  middle  classes, 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  most 
other  countries,  are  in  China  an  insig¬ 
nificant  quantity.  But  though  the 
poor  with  all  their  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition  are  the  more  amenable  to 
external  influences,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  bad,  they  betray,  in  common  with 
their  rulers,  a  most  rooted  aversion  to 
foreigners.  The  days  of  Chinese  ex¬ 
clusiveness  have  departed,  never,  we 
believe,  to  return  ;  but  the  supreme 
self  complacency  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  their  lofty  pretensions,  their 
affectation  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
more  or  less  beneficent  power,  are  still 
one  of  their  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  while  naturally  more  marked 
in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  official 
class,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  most 
wretched  coolie  who  loads  a  ship's 
bunkers  with  coal.  The  latter’s  inborn 
animosity  toward  strangers  does  not  of 
course  show  itself  much  outside  China, 
where  the  conditions  are  naturally  re¬ 
versed. '  It  rather  develops  into  an 
unuttered  contempt,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  the  better  of  the  foreigner 
in  every  conceivable  way,  even  if  it  be 
only  in  the  wajshing  of  linen.  In  China 
itself  this  animosity  is  fanned  and  kept 
alive  by  the  expressed  contempt  and 
the  active  opposition  of  the  governing 
classes.  For  among  his  many  good 
and  bad  qualities  the  average  China¬ 
man  possesses  that  of  being  quick  to 
take  a  hint.  If  his  masters  are  passive 
(which  is  not  often  the  case)  in  their 


attitude  toward  Europeans,  he  also  is 
passive  :  if  his  masters  show  active  dis¬ 
like,  he  does  the  same  ;  and  the  result 
is  in  its  mildest  form  the  flinging  of 
mud  and  stones,  and  in  its  worst  such 
outbreaks  as  that  which  occurred  the 
other  day  at  Kucheng.  This  outbreak 
supplies  us  with  a  good  illustration  of 
the  quality  to  which  we  have  referred. 
When  the  lawless  classes  in  one  city, 
instigated  by  official  sanction,  commit 
outrages  with  impunity,  their  friends 
in  other  cities  are  always  ready  to 
emulate  their  example.  Had  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  promptly  ordered  an  open  in¬ 
quest  without  fear  or  favor  at  Kucheng, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  at 
Foochow  nor  fear  of  any  at  Canton. 

China,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  a 
very  aucient  civilization  and  a  very 
high  moral  code.  It  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
light  of  Christianity  has  been  carried 
there.  Confucianism  has  no  doubt 
wrought  much  good  in  its  time,  but  it 
has  outlived  its  moral  power  ;  its  body 
is  there  still,  but  such  soul  as  it  had 
seems  to  have  departed  out  of  it.  Con¬ 
fucius  threw  no  light  on  any  of  the 
questions  which  have  a  world-wide  and 
eternal  interest ;  he  gave  no  real  im¬ 
pulse  to  religion  ;  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  progress.  It  does  not  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  as  if  Dr.  Legge’s  prophecy  that 
his  influence  would  wane  is  likely  soon 
to  be  fulfilled.  Putting  Christianity 
aside  for  the  moment,  China  would  as¬ 
suredly  fare  better  if  she  followed  out 
her  great  philosopher’s  principles.  It 
is  because  her  people  preach  so  glibly 
of  morality  and  virtue,  and  neglect  to 
practise  them,  that  the  Empire  is  the 
morally  rotten  body  that  we  see  it  to 
be.  The  assumption  of  universal  phil¬ 
anthropy  and  far-reaching  philosophic 
principles,  which  are  brought  out  even 
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ia  all  the  official  documents,  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  straightforward  mau  to  be 
the  very  apotheosis  of  cant,  when  these 
high  professions  are  viewed  in  the  light 
of  actual  accomplishment.  Even  their 
teachers,  with  all  their  magnificent 
platitudes,  were  extremely  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded  men.  It  has  been 
said  of  them,  aud  said  rightly,  that 
they  knew  nothing  outside  China,  that 
they  had  no  imagination,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  learn.  The  Empire  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven  was  enough  for 
them,  and  satisfied  their  highest  aspira¬ 
tions.  To  such  men,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  such  men,  what  did  it  signify 
what  the  Fan  Kwei,  the  Foreign  Dev¬ 
ils,  thought  or  did,  so  long  as  they  kept 
away  and  gave  no  trouble  ;  or,  if  they 
were  bound  to  come,  so  long  as  they 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  by  performing  the  recognized 
ceremonies  ?  It  is  easy,  when  one  has 
grasped  the  real  situation,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  the  educated  Chi¬ 
nese  to  Christian  missions.  “  Who 
are  these  barbarian  be^ts,”  they  ask, 
“  that  they  should  aspire  to  lead  us 
into  the  right  paths?  They  send  us 
for  their  own  benefit  a  poisonous  drug  ; 
where  is  their  benevolence?  They 
send  their  fleets  and  armies  to  despoil 
other  nations  ;  what  becomes  of  their 
pretensions  to  rectitude  ?  They  allow 
men  and  women  to  mix  in  society  and 
to  walk  arra-in  arm  through  the  streets  ; 
where  is  their  morality?  They  reject 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  kings  ; 
where  is  their  wisdom  ?  Deficient, 
therefore,  in  four  out  of  the  five  cardi¬ 
nal  virtues,  how  can  these  barbarians 
expect  to  reform  others?”  We  have 
seen  this  argument  advanced  in  a  score 
or  more  of  Chinese  tracts.  Will  any 
one,  who  has  been  in  the  country  and 
studied  the  people  for  even  a  brief 
space  of  time,  say  that  he  has  never 
heard  the  same  argument  advanced  by 
his  native  friends? 

It  must  be  apparent  that,  under  such 
adverse  conditions  as  these,  the  task  of 
our  missionaries  in  China  is  an  un¬ 
usually  difficult  one ;  and  it  is  most 
creditable  to  their  zeal  and  to  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  their  convictions  that  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  difficulties  should  have  even 
increased  their  numbers.  Bringing 
the  beauties  of  Christianity  to  the 


heart  of  a  Chinese  is  a  vastly  different 
matter  from  bringing  the  same  to,  let 
us  say,  a  South  Sea  Islander.  In  the 
one  instance  you  have  a  gross  and  idola¬ 
trous  savage,  who  more  often  than  not 
has  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  a  white 
man,  provided  he  is  not  a  trader ; 
when  you  have  gained  that  savage’s 
good-will,  half  the  battle  for  Christi¬ 
anity  has  been  won.  In  China  you 
have  a  people  whose  settled  conviction 
it  is  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  your 
presence  there  is  to  kill  them  off  and 
confiscate  their  property  ;  who  hardly 
discriminate  between  missionaries  and 
other  Western  people,  but  class  them 
all  in  the  one  hated  category  of  For¬ 
eigners  ;  and  who  have  their  own  strik¬ 
ing  religious  beliefs  and  lites.  The 
predominant  religion  of  Taouism  is 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  centuries 
aud  the  adhesion  of  their  own  fore¬ 
fathers.  Both  these  considerations 
count  for  much,  count  for  everything, 
in  fact,  with  the  Chinese.  They  are 
the  most  conservative  nation  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  strict  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  their  ancestors.  Their  con¬ 
servatism  is  proverbial  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  their  most  grievous  charges  against 
our  civilization,  and  our  pretensions 
to  teach  them  a  more  excellent  way, 
that  we  bury  our  progenitors  in  cheap 
deal  coffius,  and  do  not  so  much  as 
offer  sacrifice  to  their  manes  or  provide 
them  with  the  fare  to  the  next  world. 
No  one,  of  course,  ever  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  expecting  the  T’sung-li-Yamfin 
to  co-operate  with  the  propagandists 
from  the  West  in  their  endeavors  to 
introduce  Christianity.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  central  Government  could  do 
much,  even  were  it  ever  so  well  dis¬ 
posed.  The  country  is  too  large,  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  oui- 
lying  provinces  are  too  slow  and  primi¬ 
tive  to  make  the  thing  possible,  even 
granted  the  good  intentions  ;  and  the 
good  intentions  are  notoriously  want¬ 
ing.  It  required  the  energetic  reprisals 
of  the  European  Governments  for  the 
cruel  massacre  of  Tientsin  in  1870  to 
convince  the  T’sung-li- Yamen  of  the 
ad  visability  of  giving  something  more 
substantial  than  a  mere  promise  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  foreigners,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  broken  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  connection  with  those  mas- 
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sacree  the  Government  issued  a  memo¬ 
randum  dedning  its  attitude  toward 
the  missionaries.  It  professed  no  hos¬ 
tility  to  them  or  to  the  object  which 
brought  them  to  the  country  ;  but  it 
complained, — and  the  charge  was  lev¬ 
elled  more  particularly  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were 
specidcally  named— that  the  converts 
were  not  drawn  from  a  moral  class. 
The  result,  it  affirmed,  was  that  this 
boasted  religion  had  come  to  be  thought 
lightly  of  among  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  community.  Its  un¬ 
popularity  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  converts,  who, 
“  relying  upon  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries,  oppress  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  common  people  [those  who 
had  not  accepted  Christianity]  and 
yet  more  by  the  conduct  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves,  who,  when  col¬ 
lisions  occurred  between  Christians  and 
the  others,  invariably  upheld  the  for¬ 
mer  in  their  conflict  with  the  authori¬ 
ties.  “  This  indiscriminating  enlist¬ 
ment  of  proselytes,”  they  went  on, 
”  has  gone  so  far  that  the  rebels  and 
criminals  of  China,  pettifoggers  and 
mischief-makers,  and  such  like,  take 
refuge  in  the  profession  of  Christianity 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  disorder. 
This  has  deeply  dissatisfied  the  people, 
and  their  dissatisfaction,  long  felt, 
grows  into  animosity,  and  their  ani¬ 
mosity  into  deadly  hostility.  The  pop¬ 
ulations  of  different  localities  ...  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  distinction 
between  [different  religious  propagan¬ 
dists  among]  the  nations  of  the  West. 
They  include  them  all  under  the  one 
denomination  of  foreigners,  and  thus 
any  serious  collision  that  occurs  com¬ 
promises  all  foreigners  in  China.”  To 
control  the  missionaries,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  so  far  as  possible  any  troubles  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  populace,  the 
T’sung-li-Yamen  submitted  eight  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  following  effect :  (II  the 
Yu-Ying  Tang,  or  infant  asylums, 
should  be  abolished,  or  failing  that, 
the  sphere  of  their  labors  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  children  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  unable  to  rear  them  ;  ,2)  women 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  chapels  (or  establish¬ 
ments),  nor  should  female  missionaries 
be  allowed  in  China  ;  (3)  missionaries 
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residing  in  China  should  be  amenable 
to  Chinese  law  and  usage  ;  (4)  where 
Chinese  and  foreigners  lived  together 
in  the  same  locality,  the  one  law  should 
be  impartially  administered  to  both  ; 
(5)  the  passports  of  the  French  mis¬ 
sionaries,  authorizing  them  to  proceed 
to  any  province  to  preach  and  teach, 
should  state  distinctly  and  precisely 
the  province  and  the  prefecture  ;  (6) 
before  accepting  any  man  as  a  convert, 
missionaries  should  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  his  moral  character  ;  (7)  mission¬ 
aries  should  be  forced  to  obey  the  es¬ 
tablished  laws  (or  respect  the  dignity) 
of  China  ;  (8)  the  authorities  should, 
“in  the  interests  of  peace,”  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  question  of  purchasing 
laud  for  the  erection  of  chapels,  etc., 
and  the  missionaries  should  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
any  chapel  they  might  be  pleased  to 
indicate. 

There  are  two  or  three  interesting 
questions  in  regard  to  these  proposals. 
Let  it  be  stated  at  once  that  the  first, 
fifth,  and  eightji  did  not  concern  Brit¬ 
ish  Protestant  missions.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  at  the  time  to  the  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities  by  Lord  Granville  that  con¬ 
verts,  simply  by  becoming  converts, 
were  not  exempted  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  their  natural  allegiance  or 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities.  This  disposed  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  missionaries  upheld  their 
converts  in  their  opposition  to  the  rul¬ 
ing  powers.  As  to  the  charge  that  na¬ 
tive  rogues  were  attracted  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fold  by  the  prospect  of  making 
profit  out  of  their  professed  conversion. 
It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  something 
in  it,  though  not  so  much  as  the 
T’snng-li-Yamen  tried  to  make  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  troubles  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  to  encounter  wherever 
they  go  ;  but,  even  if  we  had  not  am¬ 
ple  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
a  monstrous  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  ranks  of  converts  were  made  up 
even  largely  of  the  criminal  classes. 
We  have  yet  to  be  persuaded,  moreover, 
that  the  missionaiies  do  not  well  to 
bestow  particular  attention  upon  these 
classes.  As  for  the  implication  of  con¬ 
nivance  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  pettifoggers,  etc.,  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  Chinese  justice,  that  also  is  an 
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assumption  altogether  unwarranted. 
Here  and  there  may  possibly  be  found 
a  teacher  with  much  zeal  and  little 
discretion,  who  deals  less  delicately 
than  he  might  with  Chinese  prejudices  ; 
but  if  there  has  ever  been  any  inter¬ 
ference.  and  that  has  still  to  be  proved, 
it  has  never  gone  further  than  a  pro¬ 
test  against  some  glaring  wrong  or 
some  diabolical  cruelty  aimed  at  a  na¬ 
tive  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  Chinese  punish¬ 
ments  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  world 
for  brutality.  Much  odium,  having 
its  origin  in  the  disapproval  of  the 
Mandarins  and  in  the  sneers  and  in¬ 
nuendoes  of  the  Taouist  priests,  at¬ 
taches  to  a  convert  to  Christianity  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  under  the  immediate 
wing  of  the  missionaries,  his  lot  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  hard  one.  But  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  China  is  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  the  native 
converts.  If  proof  be  required,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Consu¬ 
lar  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
outbreaks  at  Wuhu  and  Wuhsueh  in 
1891.  Missionary  reports  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  partial,  but  this  official  docu¬ 
ment  is  not.  It  proves,  beyond  doubt, 
that  in  the  riots  at  the  latter  place, 
when  a  Wesleyan  minister  named  Ar¬ 
gent  and  an  Imperial  Customs  officer 
named  Green  were  killed,  the  natives 
attached  to  the  various  missions  per¬ 
formed  excellent  service  in  protecting 
the  European  ladies  and  children  from 
the  fury  of  their  countrymen. 

The  second  of  the  proposals  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  T’sung-li-Yam6n  is  very 
curious  and  significant.  It  is  an  offence 
to  Chinese  propriety  that  men  and 
women  should  associate  freely ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  latter  going  about  the 
country  and  penetrating  into  strange 
houses  is  utterly  repugnant  to  them. 
Personally,  though  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  much  value  in  the  conduct  of 
the  missions,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  prevalent  impression  as  to 
their  moral  character, — rr  to  put  it 
bluntly  their  want  of  moral  character 
— militates  very  powerfully  against 
their  influence  for  good.  Curiously 
enough,  women  were  the  involuntary 
causes  of  the  massacres  at  Tientsin  and 
at  Wuhsueh  in  1891,  and  of  the  dis¬ 


turbances  at  Wuhu  in  the  month  (May) 
preceding  the  affair  at  Wuhsueh.  It 
is  fair  to  state  here  that  it  was  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  attached 
to  the  French  Catholic  missions  which 
stirred  the  popular  fury  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Among  the  many  singular  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Chinese  people  is  one 
which  corresponds  closely  to  the  miau- 
mai  of  the  Hindoos  ;  a  belief  that  West¬ 
ern  physicians  use  the  eyes,  brains,  and 
hearts  of  infants  in  the  concoction  of 
their  medicines  and  of  those  magical 
potions  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  kill  off  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  China  preparatory  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  land.  This  absurd 
belief  probably  originated  from  their 
own  practices  in  this  direction.  The 
Chinese,  as  their  law-books  show,  are 
firm  believers  in  witchcraft  by  spells 
and  drugs,  and  those  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  frequently  employed  by  them  in 
the  way  of  medicines  ;  a  practice,  by 
the  way,  not  unknown  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  even  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  of  the  great  works  of  the  Sisters 
was  the  saving  of  infant  life.  Female 
babies  in  China  are  held  in  very  poor 
estimation,  and  are  frequently  thrown 
out  to  die  or  given  away  to  any  persons 
so  misguided  as  to  desire  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  them.  The  object  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  was  in  every  way  commendable. 
They  sought  to  prevent  a  deplorable 
waste  of  human  life  ;  or,  if  their  care 
could  not  avail  to  save  the  poor  little 
wasted  bodies,  they  sought  at  least  to 
save  their  souls.  They  gathered  into 
their  infant  asylums  all  the  children 
they  could  find.  It  was  proved  that 
their  methods  were  not  always  beyond 
reproach,  but  the  end,  they  argued, 
justified  any  means.  The  deaths  were 
very  numerous,  not  unnaturally,  con¬ 
sidering  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
children  when  received.  A  rumour 
spread  that  the  Foreign  Devils  were 
employing  professional  kidnappers  to 
obtain  infants  for  the  sake  of  their 
eyes,  hearts,  and  brains.  The  edu¬ 
cated  classes  are,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
physiological  knowledge,  as  ignorant 
and  ae  superstitious  as  the  common 
people.  The  popular  rage  broke  out ; 
some  bodies,  which  were  exhumed, 
seemed  to  afford  confirmation  of  the 
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charges  ;  the  official  classes  and  the 
secret  societies  fanned  the  flame  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  every  French  man 
and  woman  in  Tientsin  were  killed, 
and  all  the  property  belonging  to  them 
and  to  their  mission  destroyed.  The 
nuns  were  subjected  to  foul  outrage 
after  death,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  Peiho  river.  The  French 
were  virtually  the  only  sufferers,  though 
some  Russian  property  was  damaged 
and  two  Russians  killed  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  French  ;  but 
the  prompt  action  of  the  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Pekin,  a  little  further 
up  the  river,  frightened  the  T’sung-li- 
Yam6n,  and  the  riots  were  quelled. 

The  old  story  about  Knai-tse,  or 
baby-stealers,  was,  as  we  have  hinted, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outbreak  at  Wuhu 
on  May  12th,  1891,  and  of  the  out¬ 
break  at  Wuhsueh  on  June  5th  follow¬ 
ing.  The  Koloa-Hui,  one  of  the  many 
secret  societies  with  which  China  is 
honeycombed,  was  an  active  instigator 
of  the  former,  and  probably  also  of  the 
latter.  A  proclamation  was  posted 
about  the  streets  of  Wuhu  after  the 
riot,  in  which  direct  reference  was 
made  to  the  allegations  of  kidnapping 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbances. 
In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  troubles 
at  Wuhsueh,  we  will  quote  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  a  native  Christian  named  Hsiung 
Chialien,  servant  to  Mr.  Warren,  as 
taken  before  Consul  Gardner  of  Han¬ 
kow. 

At  about  six  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
Jane,  a  Chinaman  vasseen  in  Wnhsneh  carry¬ 
ing  four  Chinese  female  babies.  He  was 
asked  what  he  was  doing  with  them.  He 
said  he  was  taking  them  down  to  Kinkiang, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  to  be  made 
into  medicine.  I  saw  the  man  and  the  ba¬ 
bies  ;  they  were  jnst  ontside  the  Wesle.van 
mission .  The  people  attacked  the  man.  The 
man  said,  he  came  from  Kwang-chi.  When 
the  people  attacked  the  man  he  escaped  to 
the  Lang  Ping-sze's  official  residence,  and 
told  the  Lung  Ping  sze  that  he  was  taking  the 
children  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  be 
educated,  they  being  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  There  was  a  mob  around  Lung 
Ping's  residence.  He  told  the  mob  that  if 
any  of  them  wanted  to  make  a  complaint 
against  the  man  be  must  enter  his  name  for¬ 
mally  on  the  charge-sheet.  No  one ‘would 
give  his  name  as  plaintiff.  The  Lung  Ping-sze 
thereupon  refused  to  take  action,  and  said 
the  man  might  take  the  children  to  Kinkiang. 
When  the  man  got  outside  the  mob  again  at¬ 
tacked  him,  and  one  of  the  children  was 


crushed  to  death.  The  children  were  all  un¬ 
der  one  year  old  ;  the  dead  child  was  opposite 
the  Wesleyan  mission.  Home  one  suggested 
that  the  Wesleyan  missionsries  were  going  to 
make  medicine  of  it,  and  then  the  Wesleyan 
mission  was  attacked.  The  door  of  Mrs. 
Protheroe’s  house  was  broken  open,  and  after¬ 
ward  Mrs.  Roden's  house  was  attacked.  The 
mob  broke  first  into  the  pantry,  upset  the 
lamps,  which  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  then 
broke  into  the  sitting-room  and  set  that  room 
on  fire.  They  beat  the  three  ladies,  and  one 
of  the  mob  seized  one  of  Mrs.  Prolheroe's 
children.  I  got  the  child  away.  The  ladies 
and  children  escaped  to  the  residence  of  the 
Mukowsoe,  who  refused  them  admittance. 
Afterward  they  ran  to  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
a  poor  person  allowed  them  to  hide  in  his 
hut.  Only  two  (Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Roden) 
hid  in  the  hut.  Mrs.  Protheroe  and  three 
children  got  to  the  YamSn  on  the  Weh  Fu. 
On  the  way  to  the  Yamen  I  met  Mr.  Argent 
and  Mr.  Green,  and  begged  them  to  turn 
back,  as  every  one  had  left  the  Wesleyan  mis¬ 
sion,  but  they  would  not.  When  they  got 
near  the  chapel  Mr.  Argent  tried  to  take  ref¬ 
uge  in  a  shoemaker's  shop.  The  mob  de¬ 
stroyed  the  shop  and  struck  Mr  Argent  over 
the  head,  and  gave  him  a  severe  wound.  I 
said  to  the  thob,  “Don't  strike  the  foreigner  ; 
strike  me.’’  The  shoemaker  asked  the  mob 
not  to  strike  Mr.  Argent  in  his  shop  The 
mob  then  dragged  Mr.  Argent  into  the  street, 
and  killed  him.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Green  ran 
into  a  pond  near.  He  was  in  the  pond  about 
two  hours  The  mob  said  if  he  would  come 
out  they  would  not  beat  him.  He  came  out, 
and  they  beat  him  to  death  with  stones. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  foreigners 
which  the  Chinese  populace  hates  more 
than  another  it  is  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Fathers  have  always  been 
very  active,  and  the  nuns,  as  we  have 
hinted,  have  not  always  been  careful 
to  consider  Chinese  susceptibilities  or 
to  conceal  their  abhorrence  of  the 
wholesale  murders  of  female  infants  ; 
they  probably  never  realized  that  they 
were  seriously  credited  with  collecting 
children  to  make  medicine  of  them. 
But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  propagandists  are  the 
only  ones  suspected  of  these  practices. 
As  we  have  said,  the  bulk  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  make  little  or  no  distiuotion  be¬ 
tween  any  of  the  Western  nations  or 
between  different  religious  sects ;  to 
them  all  are  interlopers  with  but  one 
aim,  the  conflscation  of  Chinese  lands 
for  their  own  special  benefit.  The 
deposition  of  Hsiung,  which  was  proved 
to  be  in  every  particular  true,  shows 
how  quick  a  mob  is  to  level  the  epithet 
baby-stealers  against  all  foreigners  in* 
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discriminately.  That  the  latest  series 
of  riots  bad  its  origin  in  the  usual  way 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Canton 
Correspondent  of  The  Daily  News. 
“  A  day  or  two  before  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  commenced,”  he  wrote  on 
July  17th,  “an  anonymous  placard 
was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Cheng-tu 
city,  warning  the  people  not  to  let 
their  children  go’ into  the  streets,  as 
the  foreigners  were  on  the  hunt  for 
them,  desiring  to  kidnap  and  kill  them 
that  they  might  obtain  an  extract  from 
their  bodies  to  manufacture  foreign 
drugs.  This  was  the  lighting  of  the 
fuse.  When  the  riot  was  in  full  ca¬ 
reer,  the  Taotai  put  out  this  proclama¬ 
tion,  using  some  of  tlje  very  words  of 
the  previous  placard  :  ‘We  have  ob¬ 
tained  unquestionable  proof  that  these 
foreigners  do  beguile  and  kidnap  small 
children.  But  you  soldiers  and  people, 
don’t  get  too  excited.  As  for  us,  we 
will  show  no  mercy  to  these  kidnappers 
when  we  get  hold  of  them.’  ”  And  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Owen,  a 
member  of  the  London  Mission,  print¬ 
ed  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  Au¬ 
gust  20th,  is  to  the  same  effect.  “  In 
Ohen-tu  [Cheng-tu],  long  ’oefore  the 
riot,  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  the  for¬ 
eigners  were  in  circulation.  Condensed 
milk  was  shown  round  as  the  brains  of 
Chinese  children,  prepared  for  the  dev¬ 
ilish  appetite  of  the  foreigner.  Gela¬ 
tine,  of  native  manufacture  and  eaten 
by  the  people  themselves,  when  found 
in  a  mission-building  was  said  to  be 
the  essence  of  Chinese  children,  who 
had  been  boiled  down  to  procure  the 
jelly.  *Blood-stains  were  said  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  mission-premises. 
A  Chinese  child  was  reported  to  have 
had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  for¬ 
eigner.”  Mr.  Owen  was  at  Cheng  tu, 
so  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  from 
what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Cheng-tu  mission¬ 
aries,  after  much  trouble,  managed  to 
et  a  small  escort  of  soldiers  to  Chang¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  adds  that,  up  to  the 
time  his  letter  was  written,  twelve 
cities'  and  towns,  in  some  of  which 
there  were  as  many  as  four  missionary 
societies  at  work,  had  been  visited  by 
the  rioters  and  the  missions  sacked. 
All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  series  of  riots,  beginning 


at  Cheng-tu  and  ending  at  Eucheng, 
in  which  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart  and 
others  lost  their  lives,  had  their  origin 
in  the  stories  df  baby-stealing.  The  fact 
that  some  female  missionaries  were 
killed  is  almost  sufficient  proof  of  that. 

The  close  resemblance  between  the 
document  posted  at  Cheng-tu  and  pre¬ 
vious  proclamations  which  have  herald¬ 
ed  previous  outbreaks  points  to  a  com¬ 
mon  agency.  This  agency  is  that  of 
the  secret  societies.  We  know  already 
that  the  Vegetarian  Society,  as  it  is 
called,  instigated  the  attack  at  Eu¬ 
cheng,  The  placard  which  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  the  VV uhu  in  May,  1801, 
enumerating  charges  of  kidnapping 
and  recommending  the  people  to  rise 
as  one  man  on  a  certain  day,  and  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  all  the  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missions  on  Yihchishan,  was  the  work 
of  the  Eoloa-Ilui,  another  secret  soci¬ 
ety  with  identical  aims  ;  and  after  full 
investigation  by  Consul  Gardner,  it 
seems  indubitable  that  the  wretched 
business  at  Wuhsueh  was  organized  by 
the  same  society,— that  is  to  say,  it 
suborned  the  villain  who  carried  the 
four  babies  through  the  streets,  and 
set  a  native  woman  to  create  a  dis¬ 
turbance  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  on  the  pretext  that  the  Sisters 
had  stolen  her  children.  These  secret 
societies  are  very  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful  bodies  with  very  definite  aims,  and 
the  Mandarins  and  other  officials  are 
either  members  of  them  or  are  in 
strong  sympathy  with  their  objects. 
Whatever  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
societies,  one  and  all  have  the  same 
ultimate  purpose,  to  foment  an  insur¬ 
rection  which  will  lead  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  alien  dynasty  which  rules  them, 
and  of  the  hated  barbarians  from  the 
West  who  are  endeavoring  to  elbow 
them  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
apathy  of  the  Mandarins  in  punishing 
rioters,  and  their  marked  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  afford  protection  to  mission¬ 
aries,  are  both  referable  to  their  own 
anti-foreign  sympathies  and  to  their 
fear  of  the  summary  vengeance  of  the 
secret  societies.  The  Chinese  have  a 
mania  for  plotting  on  the  quiet,  and 
probably  it  is  only  their  constitutional 
dislike  to  strong  action  that  has  pre- 
Tented  a  general  uprising. 
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The  case  for  missions  in  China  was 
stated  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  time 
of  the  Kucheng  riots,  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  no 
one  probably,  save  those  who  are  en¬ 
tirely  inimical  to  all  missionary  effort, 
will  deny  the  cogency  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  or  fail  to  recognize  the  logic  of 
the  position  of  the  Christian  Churches 
in  fulhlling  the  injunction  of  their 
Master.  One  need  not  describe  this 
attitude  in  detail,  because  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  understood  both  by  those 
who  sympathize  with  it  and  those  who 
dislike  it.  Two  points,  howeve’r,  are 
worth  particular  attention.  Ought 
women  to  be  sent  to  China?  and  are 
the  missionaries  sufficiently  careful  not 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
needlessly  ?  Little  can  be  added  to 
what  we  have  already  said  about  female 
missionaries ;  but  we  must  reiterate 
our  conviction,  which  will  be  shared 
W  nearly  all  laymen  who  have  visited 
Cfhina,  that  the  hostile  feelings  they 
indisputably  excite  almost  completely 
nullify  the  good  they  would  be  capable 
of  accomplishing  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Their  enthusiasm  and  de¬ 
votion,  their  bravery  and  (as  a  general 
thing)  their  tact,  their  tireless  and  un¬ 
ceasing  labors  in  lonely  provinces  where 
everything  but  their  own  steadfast  be¬ 
lief  in  their  cause  tells  against  them, 
make  their  relative  failure  all  the  more 
pathetic.  Still,  badly  as  Chinese  men 
think  of  the  Western  woman  who  goes 
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about  among  them  unrestrained,  the 
Chinese  women  are  more  amenable  to 
feminine  influences,  when  once  their 
natural  prejudice  has  been  removed, 
and  there  is  a  marvellously  wide  field 
here  for  female  energy.  It  is  possible 
that  our  women  do  more  good  among 
their  own  sex  in  China  than  we  are 
generally  disposed  to  admit ;  but  it  is 
certain  their  presence  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  the  people  at  large,  and  until 
China  has  properly  awakened,  sporadic 
outbreaks  Vith  more  or  less  serious  re¬ 
sults  are  inevitable.  The  other  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  both  sexes,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  successive  ministers  to 
Pekin  and  of  consuls  at  the  various 
Treaty  ports  any  time  during  the  past 
thirty  years  or  more.  After  all,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  China  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Chinese,  and  that  we, 
when  we  penetrate  beyond  the  Treaty 
ports,  are  only  received  on  sufferance. 
The  autfhorities  do  not  want  us  there, 
and  they  would  turn  us  out  if  they 
could  and  if  they  dared.  Given  a 
routed  antipathy  to  foreigners  and  a 
missionary  whose  zeal  outruns  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  a  disturbance  is  the  must 
n>  tural  result  in  the  world.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  qualities  of  the  men  we 
send  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  China 
that  collisions  with  the  officials  and 
the  people  have,  in  circumstances  tend¬ 
ing  very  readily  to  enmity,  been  so  rela¬ 
tively  few  and  the  converts  so  relatively 
n u merous. — Macm Ulan' s  Magazine. 


INTEIIVIEWING  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY  FRANK  BANFIELD. 


.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  conduct  many 
interviews — between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  number — as  the  representative 
of  certain  leading  London  newspapers. 
The  persons  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed  for  newspaper  purposes  have 
been  of  all  classes — Peers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Colonial  Governors,  For¬ 
eign  Princes,  famous  Journalists,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Military  men.  Divines,  Lord 
Mayors,  and  included  among  them  are 
a  leading  Anarchist,  a  Charwoman,  an 


Undertaker,  and  a  Turncock.  I  men¬ 
tion  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  war¬ 
rior  who  is  ostentatious  of  his  scalps, 
but  simply  in  proof  that  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  forming  opinions,  at 
first  hand,  on  the  subject  I  have  chosen 
for  this  article.  1  shall  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  dogmatize  for  others,  but  try 
to  extract,  in  my  own  way,  certain 
lessons  from  a  consideration  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  which  may  prove, 
I  hope,  of  general  interest. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  sitting  in 
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conversation  with  the  present  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Curzon  had  paused  to  watch  me 
get  down  a  note.  “  Mr.  Ban6eld,” 
said  he  suddenly,  “you  should  write 
shorthand.”  1  said  nothing  ;  but  I 
was  not  of  his  opinion.  Shorthand, 
to  my  thinking,  would  be  rather  a  hin¬ 
drance  than  an  aid  to  the  construction 
of  an  effective  interview.  Still,  Mr. 
Curzon’s  misapprehension  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  peculiar  to  himself.  Sir 
John  Gorst,  a  few  weeks  later,  ob¬ 
served  to  me  : 

“  How  very  nice  it  would  be  if  pub¬ 
lic  men  could  always  sit  down  after 
dinner  like  this,  and  deliver  their 
speeches  from  an  arm-chair  without 
the  noise  and  heat  and  racket  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting.” 

Of  course  the  notion  was  an  impossi¬ 
ble  one,  as  many  public  men  “  read” 
vilely,  however  well  they  may  sound, 
and  would  never  have  obtained  quite 
their  present  distinction  but  for  the 
stimulus  of  an  alert,  excited,  and 
roughly  critical  audience.  Sir  John’s 
idea,  however,  was  plainly  that,  as  an 
interviewer,  my  concern  was  merely 
the  reporting  of  his  utterance.  That 
was  not  my  opinion,  and  what  was  pub¬ 
lished  was  very  much  a  conversation. 

An  interview  is  not  a  speech.  If  a 
statesman  declaim  to  one  poor  creature 
in  a  drawing-room,  his  oration  will 
probably  be  tamer  than  it  is  wont  to 
be  in  the  reading.  If  a  man  wants  to 
publish  an  allocution  of  this  kind,  he 
should  write  it  out  and  give  it  to  me, 
or  any  one  else — a  news  agency  for  ex¬ 
ample — and  it  will  be  “  flimsied”  to 
most  of  the  English  daily  papers, 
whose  conductors  would,  of  course, 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  of  it  they  would 
use.  Butin  no  sense  of  the  word  could 
such  a  performance  be  properly  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  heading  of  the  interview. 
It  is  an  affair  of  one  person,  a  very 
Jupiter  Olympus  possibly  ;  but  an  in¬ 
terview  is  an  affair  of  two.  Two 
brains,  two  personalities,  two  points  of 
view  come  in  visible  contact,  and,  just 
in  proportion  as  this  dual  play  is  ade¬ 
quately  rendered,  is  the  interview 
bright  and  pleasant  reading,  or  dull 
and  lifeless  Co-operation  is  essential 
for  the  best  sort  of  interview,  by  which 
New  Sebixs. — ^Voi..  LXIII.,  No.  1. 


I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  co-operation 
which  exists  between  the  almost  auto¬ 
matic  shorthand  clerk-  and  his  master, 
but  the  temporary  alliance  of  tm)  in¬ 
telligent  men  on  level  terms,  for  the 
production  of  what  is  an  article  in 
more  or  less  dialogue  form. 

Now,  among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  my  interviewees  was  a  very  different 
man  from  either  of  the  two  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  I  have  mentioned. 
One  of  the  most  keenly  critical  of  Lon¬ 
don  editors  wrote  me,  with  reference 
to  the  outcome  of  my  collaboration 
with  this  person  :  “  Many  thanks  for 
the  excellent  interview,  which  I  pub¬ 
lish  to-day.”  The  conversation  I  had 
described  was  held  with  Signor  Enrico 
Malatesta,  a  well-known  Anarchist. 
Now,  Malatesta  contributed  as  much 
to  the  success  of  the  interview  as  I 
did.  In  fact,  for  two  hours  we  labored 
pleasantly  together,  one  wild,  rainy 
winter’s  night,  in  a  small  dingy  bed¬ 
room  at  the  top  of  three  pair  of  stairs, 
in  Islington.  We  only  paused  to  light 
our  pipes,  or  consult  a  French-English* 
dictionary.  My  effort  consisted  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  opiu»- 
ions,  the  substratum  of  fact  and  infer¬ 
ence  on  which  they  rested,  while  Mal»- 
testa  was  most  industrious  in  patient 
endeavor  to  elucidate  himself  for  the 
information  of  an  educated  and  highly 
intelligent  section  of  the  English  pub¬ 
lic.  At  the  time  of  this  interview  he 
spoke  scarcely  any  English,  though  he 
had  read  a  good  deal  in  our  language. 
We  conversed  in  French,  therefore ; 
still  Malatesta  insisted  on  examining 
carefully  every  English  word  I  used  to 
render  him  ;  more  than  onee  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied,  and  appealed  to  his 
dictionary  in  search  of  a  terra,  which 
expressed  his  meaning  better.  Then 
he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and,  of  course,  if  his  word 
would  do  at  all,  I  substituted  it  for  my 
own.  And  so  we  argued,  smoked, 
wrote  and  thumbed  our  reference- book, 
and  the  result  was  a  real  live  conversa¬ 
tion,  after  reading  which  no  intelligent 
man  could  fail  to  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  active  section,  of  the  An¬ 
archists.  If  Signor  Malatesta.  had 
posed  against  his  mantel-piece  and  dic¬ 
tated  a  tirade,  into,  which  Ii  had  been 
only  permitted  bo  iaterjeot  perfunctory 
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remarks,  instead  of  an  interesting  arti* 
cle,  which  iny  editor  was  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish,  one  might,  have  produced  some¬ 
thing  turgid  and  obscure  and  dull  as 
ditch-water — a  short  oration  instead  of 
the  cream  of  an  intensely  argumenta¬ 
tive  and  earnest  talk.  If,  in  a  few 
prefatory  words,  one  is  happy  in  indi¬ 
cating  the  atmosphere  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  conversation,  no  form  of 
journalistic  literature  is  more  readable 
than  such  an  interview. 

Journalists  will  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  point  I  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make.  Indeed,  I  have  inter¬ 
viewed  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  my  colleagues."  They,  of  course,  in¬ 
variably  comprehended  that  the  inter¬ 
view  was  a  conversation,  only  they,  as 
a  rule,  preferred  to  do  the  whole  of  it 
themselves.  “  Now  you  had  better 
ask  me  so-and-so,’"  one  would  say,  or 
“  Here  is  a  good  question  for  you  to 
put,”  and  when  I  had  obeyed,  would 
ripple  along  like  a  descriptive  article, 
or  surge  forward  like  a  strenuous  lead¬ 
er.  1  knew  my  great  brother-in-arms 
was  showing  me  how  the  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  how  a  journalistic  master 
would  go  about  the  work.  Still,  I 
venture  to  think  that  attitude  a  mis¬ 
take,  though  I  was  not  altogether  sorry 
to  obtain  easily  what  1  knew  would  be 
fairly  readable  copy.  Still,  I  fancy 
that  an  air  of  artificiality  pervades 
such  an  interview,  of  which  even  the 
non-journalistic  reader  is  more  or  less 
conscious,  though  he  might  be  puzzled 
to  analyze  his  perception  of  a  fact. 
Among  those  who  have  thus  rendered 
me  a  more  than  etheient  aid  I  may 
mention,  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  for  that  great  man  prides  him¬ 
self  on  being  a  journalist  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  I  arrived,  rather  later  than 
the  appointed  time,  in  order  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  the  Bishops  toward  the  Welsh  Sus¬ 
pensory  Bill.  I  found  him  in  his  study, 
a  large  and  handsome  room,  well-lined 
with  books.  At  a  table,  littered  with 
papers  and  works  of  reference,  he  sat 
down  for  a  moment  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  a  bundle  of  manuscript. 

“  While  waiting  for  you,”  said  he, 
“  I  have  put  together  a  few  notes  on 
the  subject.” 

Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said  : — 


“  Now  you  say  to  me,  don’t  you, — 
‘  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Welsh  Bill  ?  ’ 
Yon  say  that,  don’t  you?” 

”  Yes,”  said  I,  ”  I  say  that.  Dr. 
Parker.” 

”  Then  1  say — ‘  Heart  and  soul.  It 
is  right  in  its  meaning  and  right  in 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  I  am  in 
favor  of  universal  Disestablishment.’  ” 

And  so  we  went  through  the  whole 
interview,  which  Dr.  Parker  had  oblig- 
ingly  prepared  for  me.  He  handed 
me  his  manuscript  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  his  reading.  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  subsequently  wrote 
out  a  neat  copy  of  it,  and  posted  the 
result  of  my  facile  labor  to  its  destina¬ 
tion.  I  must  confess  to  being  rather 
amused  than  satisfied  by  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  practical  outcome  was  a 
dialogue  between  Dr.  Parker  and  a 
quite  imaginary  person,  devised  by 
himself.  If  we  had  collaborated  after 
the  manner  of  the  Malatesta  interview, 
I  should  have  put  the  Doctor  a  little 
more  on  the  defensive,  where  his  own 
principles  were  concerned,  and  the  in¬ 
terview  would  have  been  less  of  a  cara¬ 
coling,  triumphal  procession.  I  could 
have  suggested  points  which  would 
have  told  for  the  Bishops.  1  might 
have  been  demolished,  but  from  the 
clash  of  ideas,  the  verve  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  disputant,  the  mild  protest  of  un¬ 
convinced  defeat,  an  air  of  reality 
would  have  come  into  the  article,  in 
which  1  am  afraid  it  was  somewhat 
wanting.  In  form  it  was  all  right ; 
artistically,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  not 
open  to  much  criticism,  but  it  lacked 
that  essential  saving  salt  of  the  genume 
interview,  which  redeems  it  from  the 
commonplace,  and  informs  it  with  life, 
even  when  the  literary  workmanship 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired,  namely, 
the  manifest,  unmistakable  contact  of 
two  minds,  each  looking  at  the  subject 
from  its  own  standpoint. 

If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  public 
man  to  grant  an  interview  at  all,  it  is 
certainly  worth  his  while  that  it  should 
be  done  well,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
well,  if  he  condescends  to  step  down 
from  his  pedestal,  .and  co-operate  al¬ 
most  en  collegiie  witn  the  interviewer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  interviewer,  who 
has  had  a  large  experience  )n.  his  ciaft, 
is  a  specialist.  He  is  more  likely  than 
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the  interviewee  to  understand  the  con- 
dilions  which  go  to  the  construction  of 
a  successful  interview,  and  therefore 
lie  should  be  allowed  a  tolerably  free 
hand  as  regards  form  and  arrangement. 
I’ersonally,  of  course,  1  always  take 
slock  as  rapidly  as  I  can  of  the  inter¬ 
viewee  and  consult  his  humor  in  every¬ 
thing.  After  all,  he  is  the  person  most 
intimately  concerned  with  the  success 
of  the  joint  production,  as  it  is  his 
name  with  which  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  not  that  of  the  interviewer, 
who  is  almost  invariably  anonymous. 
I  am  always  in  his  debt  for  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  interview,  and,  if  he  wishes 
it,  he  must  be  largely  master  of  its 
manner.  1  am  only  suggesting  that 
the  wisest  plan,  after  the  original  act 
of  gracious  condescension  has  been 
committed,  is  to  forget,  for  the  brief 
hour  of  the  interview,  that  you  are 
Jupiter  and  the  other  man  a  black- 
beetle.  Don’t  imagine  that  he  is  nec¬ 
essarily  unconversant  with  affairs,  po- 
liticaror  literary.  Why,  a  rising  poli¬ 
tician  actually  explained  to  me  how  a 
most  elementary  word  should  be  spell¬ 
ed.  Quite  of  his  own  motion  too  1  X 
was  in  no  difficulty  whatever.  In  my 
soul,  I  remember  that  I  began  to  sili- 
bate  “  Prig,”  but  I  subdued  quickly 
the  nascent  naughtiness. 

Apart,  moreover,  from  the  question 
of  collaboration  in  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  most  eminent  specialist  gains  by 
friction  with  the  salutary  ignorance  of 
the  interviewer.  I  am  not  now  think¬ 
ing  of  absolute  ignorance,  but  of  just 
such  a  comparative  ignorance  as  is  to 
he  found  in  the  average,  fairly  well-in¬ 
formed  general  reader.  The  specialist 
on  education  or  foreign  affairs,  or  what 
not,  is  often  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  lim¬ 
its  both  of  the  knowledge  and  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  even  the  general  intelligent 
public.  He  is  laboriously  clear  wiiere 
exegesis  is  not  necessary,  and  skips 
lightly  along  where  delay  and  elucida¬ 
tion  are  desirable.  The  interviewer, 
in  such  a  case,  if  he  takes  pleasure  in 
regarding  his  work  seriously,  will  strive 
to  play  the  part  of  interpreter  between 
omniscience  and  a  less  complete  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  will  ask  for  further  infor- 
niiition  or  for  the  clearing  up  of  a 
phrase,  just  where  the  ordinary  leader 


of  the  interview  would  like  to  do  so, 
feeling  that  the  waters  are  getting  deep 
and  dark.  He  will  point  out  what 
seems  to  him  a  flaw  in  the  line  of  rea¬ 
soning,  so  as  to  give  the  interviewee 
an  opportunity  of  setting  himself  right 
with  the  more  critical  public,  which 
else  might  misjudge  him.  In  a  word, 
he  will  strive  to  render  the  specialist 
entirely  lucid  for  the  average  man  of 
the  world.  Now  with  all  respect  for 
specialists,  this  is  just  what  they  very 
often  are  not. 

Or  again,  take  one  of  our  pro-con¬ 
suls  or  a  traveller,  who  is  fresh  from 
some  distant  place,  which  is  for  the 
moment  the  object  of  popular  curiosity. 
He  is  often  quite  unable  to  make  choice 
of  the  right  facts  from  among  the  mass 
of  his  experience.  He  underrates  the 
value  of  the  seemingly  trivial,  and  has 
a  vicious  tendency  toward  the  duller 
sort  of  detail.  His  life  in  England  is 
probably  spent  with  people  who  are 
also,  in  great  measure,  specialists  in 
his  branch  of  sectional  knowledge. 
His  ordinary  conversation  with  them 
assumes  a  large  amount  of  common  in¬ 
formation,  and  so,  when  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  general  public,  he  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  filtered 
through  the  interviewer.  He  is  thus 
saved  from  the  error  either  of  talking 
as  if  the  public  knew  everything,  or  as 
if  it  knew  nothing.  Moreover,  the  in¬ 
terviewer  should  be  instinctively  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  same  facts  as  his  read¬ 
ers,  and'  have  them  in  his  mind  right 
through  the  conversation — almost  feel 
them  urging  him  on  to  this  or  that 
question,  and  realize  that,  for  the 
nonce,  he  is  their  responsible  mouth¬ 
piece  as  well  as  that  of  his  paper. 

And  a  large  number  of  my  inter¬ 
viewees  have  entered  into  the  work  of 
the  interview  in  a  thoroughly  right 
spirit.  Among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  them  was  the  lute  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  tlie  Member  for  Walworth 
in  the  last  Parliament.  Many  people 
were  curious  to  know  precisely  on  what 
grounds  Mr.  Saunders  took  up  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  quasi-hostility  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Vari¬ 
ous  theories  explanatory  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  were  afloat  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  Although  I  had  not  previously 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
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Mr.  Saunders,  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  suggestion  of  the  interview 
and  its  completion,  he  was  the  amia¬ 
ble,  conciliatory,  almost  fascinating 
collaborator.  I  could  bring  all  my 
dogs  with  me  to  our  friendly  meeting, 
and  when  1  protested  that  that  was 
too,  too  much,  his  injunction  was, 
“Bring  ‘Jack.’”  The  time  chosen 
was  one  when  we  might  be  sure  of  two 
hours’  quiet,  uninterrupted  tUe-d-tUe 
at  Streatham.  I  can  see  him  now,  in 
his  brown  velvet  coat,  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  his  back  upon  a  couch 
in  the  dining-room  of  his  Streatham 
residence.  He  had  wheeled  me  up  an 
arm-chair  till  it  came  just  abreast  his 
knee.  He  gave  me  carte  hlanche  as  to 
time  and  questions,  received  with  meek¬ 
ness  the  caresses  of  “  Jack,’’  who  had 
established  himself  on  a  chair  at  his 
shoulder,  in  a  word,  did  his  best  to 
make  my  work  easy  and  plain  before 
me.  And  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  man 
who  was  not  without  shrewdness  where 
journalists  were  concerned.  He  had  a 
certain  dry  humor — very  dry,  perhaps 
— and  as  he  leant  affably  upon  my  arm 
after  the  interview,  showing  me  round 
his  place,  there  was  the  raw  material 
of  the  smile  in  a  portion  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  at  least.  I  was  neither  puffed 
up  nor  carried  away  by  this  cAUnerie. 
It  was  purely  the  representative  of  the 
great  paper  that  was  caressed.  The 
humble  individual  was  recognized  as 
having  a  transitory  importance  as  an 
interpreter,  as  an  advertiser  perhaps. 
And  the  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  right. 
If  he  was  in  error  at  all  it  was  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  interviewer  was  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  business-like 
considerations  that  prompted  his  ad¬ 
mirable  attitude. 

Of  course,  the  interviewee  may  throw 
himself  into  the  interview  with  the  ex¬ 
hausting  enthusiasm  of  the  egotist, 
which  is  very  trying,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  I  recall  another  Member  of  the 
late  Parliament,  who  kept  me  for  three 
long  hours  writing,  correcting,  re  cor-^ 
reeling  his  utterance,  till  I  was  dead 
beat.  It  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
minutes’  unbroken  concentration  on 
the  work  of  shaping  and  re-shaping  his 
views  to  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
advantage.  I  read  his  statements 
aloud  over  aud  over  again  to  him,  and 


ad  nauseam,  my  own  interlarded  ob¬ 
servations  always  causing  a  slight  trem¬ 
or  of  impatience  to  flicker  across  his 
striking  features.  I  had  not  grudged 
the  time,  if  my  place  in  the  collabora¬ 
tion  had  been*  adequately  recognized. 
As  it  was,  I  knew  that  the  outcome  of 
all  this  straining  and  striving  for  three 
hours  would  be  depressing  for  every 
one  except  the  interviewee.  However, 
at  the  close  of  our  long  council,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  human  episode  amply  made  up  for 
the  weary  waste  of  time  I  had  had  to 
endure. 

“  You  read,  of  course,  my  speech  on 
the  Second  Reading?”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  I,  “  that  I 
missed  that  pleasure.” 

It  filled  more  than  a  column  of 
The  Times,"  said  he,  and,  then  rising, 
went  over  to  a  table,  from  which  he 
took  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question, 
brought  it  back,  opened  and  scanned 
it  with  much  satisfaction. 

“It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  read  it,” 
said  he. 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it 
now,”  said  I. 

My  interviewee  began  to  read  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  well  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  beauties  of  his  oration.  I 
leaned  back  in  my  chair  meditating  a 
few  moments’  mental  rest,  but  not  ex¬ 
pecting  the  real  refreshment  I  got.  I 
was  roused  from  a  semi-reverie  by  a 
rapturous  “  cheers,”  and,  looking 
quickly  at  my  interviewee,  I  saw  that 
he  was  dilating  with  the  memory  of  his 
triumph.  He  omitted  no  “  hear, 
hear,”  though  each  was  lightly  empha¬ 
sized,  but  there  was  all  the  exuberance 
of  a  great  joy  in  his  rendering  of  the 
word  “cheers.”  He  seemed  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  have  forgotten  me,  to  be  so 
utterly  absorbed  in  his  speech,  that  I 
surrendered  myself  unreservedly  to  the 
delight  of  watching  him,  and  my  facial 
expression,  I  fear,  had  become  too 
frankly  appreciative  and  indicated  too 
lainly  my  mood  of  mind.  All  would 
ave  gone  well  but  that,  just  when  the 
peroration  was  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance,  two  bracketed  “  loud  cheers” 
followed  each  other  with  too  brief  an 
interval  between  them.  The  first 
“  loud  cheers”  pleased  me  immensely, 
and  the  second  even  more  than  the 
first.  Unhappily,  at  this  moment  my 
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legislator  looked  up,  and  I  had  not 
time  to  constrain  my  features,  and 
above  all  my  eyes  to  the  reverend  won¬ 
der,  awe,  and  admiration  which  I  knew 
by  instinct  that  he  must  expect  to  find 
there.  I  was  saddened  at  once,  when 
I  saw  a  brilliant  blush  mantle  his  fea< 
tures.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had 
done  me  no  harm.  In  fact,  I  had  but 
a  moment  before  been  rejoicing  with 
one  who  rejoiced,  as  1  now  reddened 
in  sympathy  with  one  who  reddened. 
It  was  a  mere  accident,  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  that  had  done  the 
mischief.  Anyway,  the  peroration  was 
spoiled  both  for  him  and  for  mo.  He 
still  went  gamely  on,  but,  as  Lord 
Byron  says, 

“  Soul  was  wanting  there.” 

There  were  no  more  “  hear,  hears,” 
‘‘  cheers,”  ”  loud  cheers,”  “  loud  and 
continued' cheering”  to  break  the  hur¬ 
ried  delivery  of  that  masterpiece.  He 
even  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  went 
galloping  in  at  the  finish.  When  he 
had  folded  up  The  Times,  and  I  had 
put  my  note- book  in  my  pocket,  we 
rose  to  our  feet.  After  a  moment’s 
embarrassed  pause,  he  leant  forward, 
poked  me  gently  in  the  chest  with  one 
forefinger,  and  said  :  ”  You  rascal  !” 
It  was  a  remark  which  one  might  have 
been  justified  in  taking  exception  to, 
but  [  understood  him  and  smiled  ap¬ 
preciatively.  If  he  had  allowed  me  to 
conduct  the  conversation  more  in  the 
spirit  of  that  poke  in  the  chest,  it 
would  l^ave  proved  much  better  read¬ 
ing,  and  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  would  have  in  no  way  suffered. 

But  then,  alas,  these  obvious  consid¬ 
erations  are  not  always  present  to  the 
wise  and  prudent.  More  often  they 
are  revealed  to  babes.  I  remember 
well,  when  I  had  occasion  in  October, 
1894,  to  see  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Mr.  Riley  as  leaders 
of  the  warring  educational  parties,  he 
once  began  a  statement  thus  : — 

“'As  I  was  about  to  observe,  when 
you  cut  in  with,”  etc.  Now,  it  is  just 
this  “  cutting  in”  which  gives  vivacity 
to  an  interview,  even  if  one  can  only 
indicate  the  conflict  between  an  exu¬ 
berant  loquacity  and  a  grave  and  sol¬ 


emn  sententiousness.  The  humor  of 
the  shock  of  such  conversational  ele¬ 
ments  irradiates  the  whole  article,  and 
renders  wdiat  would  be  for  the  sterner 
digestion  of  specialists,  a  source  of 
good-natured  amusement  to  the  shrewd¬ 
er  general  reader,  who  is  pleased  at 
being  able  to  combine  assimilation  of 
useful  knowledge  with  an  occasional 
smile.  It  is  those,  however,  who  are 
most  conscious  of  their  entire  perfec¬ 
tion,  who  blend  blood,  brains,  special¬ 
ism,  knowledge,  social  status,  and  su¬ 
periority  to  antiquarian  prejudice  in 
one  whole  of  awe-inspiring  complete¬ 
ness,  whose  Achilles’  heel  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  an  absence  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  for  one  can  scarcely  call  humor 
the  simper  of  contempt  at  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  inferior  mortals. 

And  talking  of  humor,  reminds  me 
that  1  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  a 
newspaper  conversation  of  one  hour’s 
duration  with  that  prince  of  humor¬ 
ists,  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  to  the 
creator  of  Tartarin,  Bompard  and 
Numa  Roumestan,  my  homage  paid  was 
very  genuine.  He  impressed  me  as 
being  personally  as  charming  as  his 
books  lead  one  to  suppose  him  to  be, 
and  he  ‘‘  interviewed”  well.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  his 
bright  and  beautiful  eyes  always  on  the 
point  apparently  of  welling  over  with 
the  fun  that  darkled  and  glimmered  in 
them.  He  was  sympathetic,  willing 
to  aid,  and  knew  exactly  when  I  had 
got  as  much  copy  as  I  needed.  I  men¬ 
tion  him  because  he  was  not  always 
fairly  treated  by  the  interviewers.  I 
do  not  mean  the  English  interviewers. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  admira¬ 
ble  in  tone  and  method,  more  charm¬ 
ing  in  point  of  style  than  Mr.  Robert 
Sherard’s  rendering  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  M.  Daudet,  which 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Chronicle.  I 
am  thinking  of  certain  foreign  inter¬ 
viewers  who,  I  should  imagine,  gave 
to  their  reports  of  their  “interviews 
with  M.  Daudet  a  color  and  a  tone  if 
nothing  else,  when  he  was  speaking  of 
this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which 
were  originally  wanting  to  his  remarks. 
At  least,  I  should  be  both  surprised 
and  disappointed  if  I  discovered  that  I 
was  not  right  in  this  supposition.  If 
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M.  Daudeb  criticised  us  unfavorably,  I  the  hands  of  some  American  or  French 
feel  sure  the  expression  of  his  view  was  interviewers.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
redeemed  from  a  repulsive  harshness  fact,  I  rather  felt  myself  to  be  victim- 
by  an  excellent  vein  of  banter,  which  ized,  for  the  intent  of  my  visit  had 
the  foreign  interviewer  for  hie  own  been  fully  explained  by  letter,  and  an 
purposes  took  occasion  to  gloss  over.  appointment  made  by  His  Excellency’s 
And  this  brings  me  to  an  important  secretary  beforehand.  Moreover,  I  de- 
point.  The  methods  of  the  English  rived  no  useful  information  from  His 
interviewer  must  not  be  confounded  Excellency  to  compensate  me  for  the 
with  those  which  would  appear  occa-  circumstances  under  which  I  was  priv* 
sionally  to  find  favor  with  certain  of  ileged  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Still 
his  colleagues  across  the  Channel  and  his  views  on  Oriental  politics  remained 
the  Atlantic.  I  know  that,  as  for  niy-  where  they  were,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
self,  I  have  never  wilfully  attributed  cerned,  since  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
to  any  public  man  anything  he  did  innocent  cause  of  his  death  by  strang- 
not  say.  What  he  said  has  always  ling,  decapitation,  or  what  not,  when 
been  given  in  his  exact  words,  and  I  he  returned  home  to  his  native  land, 
am  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  should 
the  interviewing  representative  of  any  maintain  that  the  English  interviewer 
English  paper  of  standing.  I  have  is  a  person  much  more  frec^uently 
not,  when  contending  for  the  proper  sinned  against  than  sinning  in  the 
prominence  of  the  interviewer  in  the  matter  of  good  faith, 
interview,  meant  for  a  moment  to  sug-  Possibly  1  may  seem  to  lay  myself 
gest  that  he  should  trifle  with  truth  or  open  to  the  charge  of  desiring  an  ego- 
accuracy  in  his  report  of  the  observa-  tistic  intrusion  of  my  own  opinions  or 
tions  of  the  interviewee.  Indeed,  I  fleeting  impressions,  where  they  are 
l^ave  lost,  more  than  once,  a  good  in-  not  needed.  That  is  only  a  seeming, 
terview  by  suppressing,  at  the  latter’s  however.  If  a  special  interview  is  de- 
request,  what  would  have  been  very  sired  by  a  newspaper  of  importance, 
desirable  features  in  a  published  arti-  the  person,  honored  with  a  commis- 
cle.  “  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  put  that .  sion  to  do  it,  is  expected  to  do  it  in 
down,”  said  a  great  pro-consul  to  me,  his  own  way,  to  give  the  article  the 
as  my  pencil  was  advancing  on  a  nim-  coloring  more  or  less,  that  his  work 
ble  path.  There  was  a  sigh  of  regret,  usually  has.  It  is  understood,  per- 
a  remorseless  crossing  out,  and  a  meek  fectly,  that  there  are  many  men,  not 
waiting  for  the  next  utterance  of  unknown  to  the  public,  who  require 
Verres.  And  as  regards  that  inter-  just  that  amount  of  friction  and  guid- 
view,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  pub-  ance  which  a  practised  journalist  can 
lished  portion  was  about  a  third  of  the  supply,  if  a  column  mainly  concerned 
material  I  had  got  in  my  note-book,  with  their  personal  opinions  is  to  make 
A  certain  Oriental  diplomatist  kept  me  palatable  and  pleasant  reading.  Of 
for  two  hours  laboring  with  him  course  there  are  magnates  on  whose 
through  an  interpreter,  and  then  at  slightest  utterance  the  world  waits  with 
the  end  suddenly  asked,  “Why  are  bated  breath  ;  but  there  are  many  pub- 
you  making  those  notes?  I  told  the  lie  men  who  are  not  magnates  of  this 
interpreter  they  were  to  form  the  basis  water.  Their  distinction  is  recognized 
of  my  article.  “  To  appear  in  a  news-  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  public, 
paper?”  “Yes,  what  did  his  Excel-  while  their  dulness  is  only  impartially 
lency  suppose  I  wanted  them  for,  else  ?”  and  properly  appraised  by  journalists. 
And  then  the  diplomatist  rose  to  his  Certain  persons  of  this  class  “  work 
feet,  and  gesticulated  wildly,  saying,  up”  into  a  very  fair  interview,  where 
“  No,  no,  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Rus-  the  accident  of  a  day  for  a  moment  ex- 
sians  and  that  in  English,  after  aggerates  their  slight  ordinary  impor- 
going  through  the  farce  of  a  couple  of  tance,  but  no  editor,  of  the  intelligence 
hours’  interpretation.  I  have  my  of  those  with  whom  my  teurnalistic  lot 
notes  now,  but,  of  course,  the  inter-  has  been  cast,  would,  I  imagine,  as- 
view  was  never  published.  I  scarcely  sign  them  a  whole  column  of  undiluted 
fancy  he  would  have  fared  so  well  at  utterance  unless  for  very  grave  reasons. 
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This  does  not  aiiso  from  prejudice,  but 
from  an  altruistic  compassion  fur  the 
reader.  What  an  editor  wants  is  an 
interview  that  will  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est  by  those,  who  have  perfect  faith  in 
the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  conveyed  in  his  journal.  If  it 
is  a  paper  of  standing  among  the  more 
intellectual  newspaper  readers  of  the 
capital,  then  he  expects,  when  he  hon¬ 
ors  his  representative  with  his  commis¬ 
sion,  that  on  both  sides,  on  the  side  of 
the  interviewer  as  well  as  of  the  inter¬ 
viewee,  there  should  be  manifest  an 
intelligent  mental  activity.  For  his 
own  reputation,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
livelihood,  the  interviewer  is  concerned 
that  bis  work  should  be  good,  and  in 
the  main  this  end  is  best  attained  by 
collaboration. 

There  is,  further,  one  way  especially 
in  which  an  interview  may,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  a 
public  man.  Amid  the  violence  of 
some  heated  controversy,  he  may  sud¬ 
denly  Bnd  himself  involved  in  a  very 
tangle  of  misconstruction  ’or  misrep¬ 
resentation.  He  himself  may  be  quite 
incapable  alone  of  putting  himself 
right  with  the  world,  partly  because  of 
the  obscuring  influence  of  the  “  ego,” 
partly  because  he  misses  the  precise 
points  which  are  prejudicing  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  observers  against  him. 
His  very  sincerity  may  be  in  doubt. 
Here  the  cold-blooded  interviewer,  for 
whom  the  fluttered,  wounded  amour- 
propre  of  the  man  is  only  one  more 
subject  for  treatment,  can  step  in,  and 
guide  the  interviewee  to  the  really  cru¬ 
cial  sources  of  misunderstanding,  and 
oint  out  exactly  where  the  outsider 
as  gone  wrong,  or  he  may  enable  the 
interviewee  to  show  conclusively  to  all 
intelligent  readers  of  the  interview, 
that  he  is  at  least  honest  and  earnest, 
and  not  a  humbug.  In  fact,  there  are 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  may 
render  a  man  anxious  to  set  himself 
light  with  his  fellows,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  them  he  will  find  the  inter¬ 


view  more  serviceable  than  ary  other 
form  of  newspaper  publication. 

A  prejudice,  I  know,  exists  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  against  the  form  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  I  have  been  discussing. 
One  great  paper,  for  example,  which 

gublishes  interviews  conducted  in 
aris,  holds  the  home-made  article  in 
abhorrence,  and  cannot  away  with  it 
in  its  columns.  I  have  received  occa¬ 
sionally  notes  —  rarely,  however  —  in 
which  the  correspondent  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  condemn  interviewing  in 
general.  The  prejudice,  however,  is 
not  based  on  knowledge,  I  imagine. 
To  write  to  a  gentleman  on  behalf  of  a 
paper  of  position,  and  ask  for  a  con¬ 
versation  on  some  topic  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  is  surely  no  very  iniquitous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  To  call  on  that  gentleman 
by  appointment  is  a  perfectly  decorous 
act,  and  to  publish  with  his  consent 
his  observations  is  no  breach  of  faith. 
He  does  not  complain,  nor  the  public, 
which  has  been  interested.  Why  any¬ 
body  else  should  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  grimace,  as  if  his  finer  feelings  had 
been  wounded,  I  fail  to  understand. 
After  all,  that  prejudice,  I  take  it,  is 
passing  away,  and,  as  far  as  it  ever  had 
any  real  justification,  is  the  outcome 
of  anecdotes  of  the  prowess  of  the 
Transatlantic  journalist.  For  myself, 
I  think  the  interview  has  come  to  stay, 
in  one  form  or  another.  Sometimes, 
it  may  take  the  shape  of  an  article  in¬ 
terspersed  with  dialogue,  sometimes, 
of  an  adroitly  directed  monologue. 
One  can  lay  down  no  fixed  rules.  Each 
real  interview  must  have  its  own  color, 
as  varying  as  the  moods,  or  characters, 
of  the  different  interviewees,  though 
the  tone  of  the  individual  interviewer 
may,  and  in  my  view  should,  affect  the 
whole.  To  conclude,  while  the  inter¬ 
viewer  must  always  bef  honest  and  fair, 
his  r6le  in  the  business  should  he  prop¬ 
erly  understood,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  what  I  have  written  may  prove 
helpful  and  convincing  to  this  end. — ? 
National  Review. 
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I. 

The  United  States  have  advanced 
greatly,  by  leaps  and  bounds  com¬ 
mensurate  with  Niagara,”  since  the 
days  when  they  were  known  as  our 
American  Colonies,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  supposed  to  hold  their  land 
as  in  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
near  London,  and  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  members  of  the 
county  and  borough  which  contained 
that  manor.  Nevertheless  they  are 
still  a  young  people,  in  a  new  country, 
and  their  history  has  yet  not  only  to 
be  written  but  even  to  be  made.  Saved 
from  the  deluge  that  spread  over  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Mayflower  is  the  Noah’s  Ark  of  the 
New  World,  while,  as  a  nation,  the 
States  have  existed  foi  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

Everything  is  fresh  and  young  and 
early.  There  are  no  oaks,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  acorns.  They  have  ex¬ 
cellent  breakfasts,  but  they  have  no 
afternoon  tea.  They  have  not  reached 
that  time  of  day  at  all  yet.  There  is 
no  past,  but  there  is  a  future.  The 
country  is  in  no  way  mature  or  classi¬ 
cal,  nor  has  it  any  of  the  associations 
of  custom  and  tradition.  It  is  not  a 
growth.  It  was  discovered  one  fine 
morning  and  abruptly  started,  and  that 
not  very  long  ago.  Parts  of  the  West 
are  contemporaneous  with  last  night’s 
mushrooms.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  but  Chicago  was.  Time  has  not 
BO  far  been  able  to  produce  a  genuine 
min.  I  saw  no  moss.  In  fine,  to  say 
briefly  -  what,  though  probably  heard 
before,  experience  and  personal  obser- 
vatiun'during  a  short  visit  confirm  very 
strongly  : — The  United  States  is  ^no 
ancient  historical  playground  or  med¬ 
iaeval  demesne  of  romance  ;  it  is  not 
the  home  of  princes  and  nobles, 
churches  and  shrines,  castles  and  gal¬ 
leries.  It  is  no  fairyland,  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  be  rich  in  legends  and 
myths.  It  does  not  abound  with  an¬ 
tiquities  and  curiosities,  and  minia¬ 
tures  and  fossils.  The  only  relics  the 


country  possesses  are  living  specimens 
— the  Indian  and  the  buffalo — and 
they  are  very  scarce.  A  few  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Indian  Reserves  and  the 
National  Park  :  great  open-air  mu¬ 
seums  whore  they  are  kept  and  pro¬ 
tected.  In  this  broad,  open  country 
there  are  no  nooks  or  crannies.  There 
is  little  that  is  picturesque,  nothing 
that  is  artistic.  Finally,  there  are  no 
persons,  nor  are  there  any  ”  splendid 
paupers.” 

No  :  this  is  the  land  of  the  people 
and  the  miserable  Millionaire.  This 
is  ihe  country  of  new  cities  and  of 
fresh  citizens  ;  of  clerks  and  artisans, 
lawyers  and  politicians,  manufacturers 
and  miners,  merchants  and  farmers, 
butchers  and  brokers  ;  of  stores  and 
offices,  factories  and  institutions, 
trains  and  trams,  bells  and  wires.  In¬ 
dustry  and  trade,  labor  and  capital, 
stocks,  shares,  trusts,  rings,  ])Ool8, 
strikes,  monopolies,  and  syndicates, 
these  are  the  powers  that  reign.  I  re¬ 
member  well  how  in  New  York  City, 
instead  of  spending  one’s  time  as  a 
stranger  would  in  London,  at  such 

S laces  as  the  British  Museum  or  the 
rational  Gallery,  or  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  or  the  Tower,  I  passed  a  long  day 
on  Blackwell  Island  going  over  jails, 
reformatories,  hospitals,  and  asylums, 
seeing  idiots,  lunatics,  criminals,  and 
invalids.  The  way  in  which  I  spent 
that  dav  in  the  metropolis  of  the  States 
was,  1  thought,  very  characteristic,  and 
showed  in  the  most  typical  manner  the 
very  different  interests  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds.  The  sights  and 
specimens  to  be  seen  in  America  are 
eminently  social  and  economic. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  “  the 
West  and  Modern,”  and  as  such  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  it.  For,  right  or 
wrong,  the  Americans  are  the  destined 
pioneers  of  our  civilization.  A  writer 
is  not  much  anticipating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  American  Republic  when, 
speaking  of  some  event  that  influenced 
it,  he  adds,  “  and  therefore  the  world  ” 
They  are  the  chosen  people  of  the  com¬ 
ing  century  ;  their  country  is  the  Land 
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of  Promise.  Accordingly,  I  looked 
forward  with  great  joy  and  hope  to 
seeing  the  social  life  and  traits  of  this 
seventy  millions  of  independent,  self- 
governing  people  ;  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  no  one  who  has  not  a  genuine  love 
for  humanity,  not  merely  as  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  particular  individuals, 
but  generally  as  a  whole,  ought  to  visit 
the  States.  If  you  have  not  a  deep 
faith  in  mankind  as  a  race,  and  a 
broad  human  sympathy,  keep  away 
from  this  mob  of  undistinguished  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  but  a  colorless  crowd  of  bar¬ 
ren  life  to  the  dilettante — a  poisonous 
field  of  clover  to  the  cynic. 

II. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  land  itself  :  how  wild  and  irnset- 
tled  it  is — the  irregular  homes,  the 
scattered  fields,  the  unkept  roads,  the 
tangled  woods — all  without  finish  or 
fence  !  Even  in  New  England,  for¬ 
ests  and  underwood  cover  every  inch 
of  soil  that  is  nut  in  cultivation,  and 
the  forests  there  are  natural  woods,  not 
planted  trees.  A  wide,  rough  country 
of  waste  and  wood  ;  of  hills  and  glades 
which  only  deer  and  the  wild  Indian 
could  properly  adorn  ;  with  here  and 
there  a  village  or  farm-house,  all  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  surrounding  tim¬ 
ber  :  America  is  still  so  unoccupied 
that,  once  you  leave  the  large  towns, 
each  habitation  or  village  looks  like  a 
new  settlement,  an  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  an  uninhabited  and  unexplored  re¬ 
gion.  There  are  no  neighbors.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
neighborhood.  The  people  are  “  lo¬ 
cated  that  is  the  nearest  you  can 
get  to  them.  There  are  no  homes. 
The  country  residences  are  only  great 
log-huts,  luxuriously  furnished.  None 
of  the  buildings  are  substantial  and 
lasting.  The  architecture  everywhere 
is  rickety.  There  are  no  coping  stones. 
In  fact,  you  will  find  nothing  straight 
in  this  big  country  but  the  streets. 
Society  is  higgledy-piggledy.  The 
most  of  the  people  are  nondescript. 
There  are  oysters  in  abundance,  but 
they  have  little  flavor.  Nothing  rises 
above  the  common  level  but  bricks  and 
“the  Elevated”  in  New  York.  “  One 
man  is  as  good  as  another,”  savs  the 
Yankee,  and  he  forgets,  like  Paddy 


enunciating  the  subtler  truth  by  an 
Irish  bull,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
add,  “  and  betther  !”  Everything  is 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  Development  and 
definition  and  distinction  are  a  long 
way  off  yet.  Even  to  the  natives 
America  is  a  great  terra  incognita. 
The  colloquialisms  are  significant.  No 
wonder  the  people  “guiss”  most  of 
their  opinions.  The  whole  country  is 
one  immense  framework  of  guesses. 

It  IS  so  large  and  varied  and  rich. 
Here  the  East  and  the  West  meet,  and 
the  North  vies  with  the  South.  It  is 
the  child  of  all  nations.  Every  lan¬ 
guage  finds  its  spokesman  there.  Peo¬ 
pled  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  civil¬ 
ized  and  uncivilized,  it  contains  and 
absorbs  every  variety  of  the  mixed  race 
of  man,  from  the  pale  and  bilious  New 
Yorker  (“  of  a  horrible  whiteness”)  to 
the  stout  and  swarthy  Southerner  ; 
from  such  tonsorial  opposites  as  the 
curly  undressed  crop  of  the  nigger  to 
the  sleek,  pomatumed  hairs  of  the 
Yankee.  In  this  land  of  universal 
entree  and  welcome  till  of  late  vears, 
the  antipodes  of  humanity,  in  blacks 
and  whites,  or  in  Irish  and  Chinese, 
live  side  by  side  and  under  the  same 
roof.  It  sports  every  climate,  from 
arctic  cold  to  torrid  heat.  A  swallow 
need  not  leave  its  shores  the  whole 
year  round.  Sweeping  cyclones  follpw 
parching  droughts.  Forest  fires  alter¬ 
nate  with  prairie  blizzards.  Heated 
air  succeeds  iced  water.  Every  lavish, 
copious  phrase — such  as  “  There  are 
more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  came 
out  of  it” — applies  to  it,  and  helps  to 
describe,  or  at  least  suggest,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  fecundity,  the  countless  re¬ 
sources  .of  this  huge,  undeveloped, 
prolific,  abounding  country.  There  is 
nothing  small  or  niggardly  in  it,  nor 
is  there  anything  rnean  or  scanty  about 
this  flush,  well-fed  people.  They  have 
no  poor  law.  Tliey  are  too  much  alive 
and  rich  ;  only  the  dead  aie  poor. 
Wages  are  high.  A  bounteous  prod¬ 
igality  shows  itself  everywhere.  There 
are  thirteen  to  everv  dozen.  The  mar¬ 
gin  is  never  reached.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  how  to  dispose  of  immense  for¬ 
tunes  and  surpluses  is  a  question  of 
considerable  difiiculty  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation.  Far  from  having 
to  devise  means  of  raising  money  in 
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order  to  pay  of!  a  national  debt,  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  is  over  how  best 
to  spend  a  surplus  and  keep  down  the 
revenue  in  the  future  ! 

Everything  is  on  so  grand  a  scale, 
from  Niagara  downward  !  The  woods 
are  forests  ;  the  farms,  ranches  ;  the 
lakes,  seas.  Conflagrations  burn  down 
entire  cities,  and  that  more  than  once. 
Indeed,  an  American  town  is  hardly 
one  until  it  has  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  three  times.  Every  little  city 
18,  as  they  say,  “  the  biggest  little  city 
of  its  size.’*  Nor  can  any  one  forget 
the  very  striking  appearance  of  New 
York  City — that  strange  growth  on 
Manhattan  Island — when,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Narrows,  one  first  sees 
its  colossal  buildings,  or  “  sky-scrap¬ 
ers,”  as  thev  are  called.  Many  of 
these  have  more  than  twenty  flats,  one 
above  the  other,  and  story  high  over 
the  loftiest  towers  and  spires.  It 
looked  like  a  town  on  stilts.  I  had 
often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  I  saw  houses  m 
the  air. 

And  this  great  country,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  standing  itself  for  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  delineates  with 
like  spaciousness  the  rest  of  the  world, 
recognizing  but  two  seas,  its  lateral 
oceans,  and  but  two  other  countries, 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  never  heard  that 
I  was  only  an  European  till  I  visited 
the  States,  but  there  one  soon  perceives 
that  one  has  stepped  from  insularity 
into  continentality,  even  out  of  nation¬ 
ality  into  federalism.  Not  an  island, 
not  even  a  State,  is  the  boundary. 
The  President  and  Congress,. in  their 
respective  executive  and  legislative  con¬ 
trol,  unite  many  distant  States,  from 
Washington  to  Florida  and  from  Maine 
to  California.  People  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  origin  and  habits  and  beliefs  live 
under  similar  laws  and  customs.  In 
Congress,  the  local  prejudices  and 
provincial  peculiarities  of  forty-five 
separate  >States  meet,  and  have  to  coa¬ 
lesce  somehow.  In  this  vast  conti¬ 
nent,  with  its  supreme  Governor  and 
Government,  such  differences  as  exist 
among  the  many  branches  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  all  which  are  represented 
there,  are  ignored,  and  the  great  un¬ 


derlying,  elemental  similarities,  that 
are  common  to  all  civilization,  are 
warmly  acknowledged  by  all  alike. 
That  is  a  remarkable  and  noble  trait. 
In  their  wide  and  liberal  administra¬ 
tion  they  are  rather  anxious  to  discover 
those  many  universal,  spinal  qualities 
which  we  all,  however  apparently  dif¬ 
ferent,  have,  than  to  accentuate  those 
few  trifling  characteristics  and  varia¬ 
tions  which  separate  races  and  individ¬ 
uals.  The  Republic  was  originally 
started  on  an  axiom  which,  if  nut  ab¬ 
solutely  true,  at  least  helped  to  win 
recognition  for  the  great  truth,  that 
there  are  many  important  elements  and 
factors  common  to  all  humanity.  The 
people  of  each  particular  istate  cordially 
recognize  that  they  are  citizens  of  one 
country.  State  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  have  not  been  found  incompati¬ 
ble  with  national  unity  and  integrity. 
Be  the  political  parties  Democratic  or 
Republican  or  Prohibition,  they  are  all 
National.  The  Americans  see  that, 
though  the  number  of  stars  on  their 
national  flag — one  for  each  State— may 
increase,  there  can  never  be  more  than 
one  sun — the  unbroken  standard  of  the 
Union. 

III. 

You  do  not  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  find  pearls  of  saline  spray,  nor  do 
you  visit  the  American  democracy  to 
meet  persons  of  striking  individuality. 
You  have  come  to  the  country  of 
“  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.”  The  citi¬ 
zen  is  the  Sovereign.  There  are  no 
subjects.  There  is  no  man  here  with¬ 
out  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  no  menials  either  by 
profession  or  in  manner.  No  one 
serves  ;  some  help.  Each  man  stands 
for  himself,  and  for  no  more  or  less. 
There  are  poor  people  ;  there  are  un¬ 
fortunate  people ;  but  there  are  no 
beggars.  To  tip  an  American  is  an  in¬ 
sult.  A  man  will  give  you  a  lift  on 
with  your  coat,  or  answer  a  civil  ques¬ 
tion  gratuitously.  Every  one  is  in  the 
same  box.  It  is  the  realm  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  The  people  seemed  to  me 
like  a  great  mob  of  common  jurors. 
There  is  nothing  special  about  any  of 
them.  There  are  no  titles,  but  each 
man  is  entitled  to  his  own.  There  are 
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no  nobles,  but  every  man  is  ennobled 
by  the  patent  of  human  birthright. 
Every  man  carries  his  sovereignty  un¬ 
der  his  own  hat.  They  have  never 
heard  of  any  distinction  between  a 
gentleman  and  any  other  man.  There 
are  no  snobs.  And  in  talking  of  “  the 
people,”  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  are  the  lower  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  upper,  since,  in  the  States, 
“  the  people”  is  a  wide  but  definite 
designation  embracing  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  a 
small  fashionable  section,  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  by  deliberately  buying  themselves 
out,  have  ceased  to  belong  to  or  be  rt  p- 
resentative  of  Democracy,  have  become 
little  artificial  coteries  by  themselves, 
and  are  thoroughly  uninteresting  and 
unimportant. 

It  18,  then,  the  land  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  are  the  public.  There 
is  no  privacy  or  precedence.  All  are 
included,  and  no  one  person  more  than 
another.  Even  on  the  trains  there  are 
no  classes.  There  is  everywhere  a  free 
and  easy  comradeship  between  the  peo¬ 
ple,  even  between  the  opposite  sexes  : 
witness,  for  example,  the  charming 
platonic  friendship  of  the  summer  girl 
of  Narragansett,  who  acts  as  female 
companion  to  a  young  man  during  his 
vacation.  Everything  is  as  loud  and 

fublic  as  the  long  noisy  railroad  cars, 
n  this  boundless  sphere,  no  one  can 
trespass.  No  one  can  poach.  There 
are  no  enclosures.  There  are  no  pre¬ 
serves.  Every  park  is  a  common  ; 
every  path,  a  thoroughfare.  There  are 
no  walls  or  hedges,  and  few  palings. 
It  is  the  country  of  the  open  road.  No 
one  ever  met  with  a  cAil-de-mc.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  illimitable  land 
have  never  heard  of  end  or  frontier. 
Behind  every  ultimate  there  is  yet  an¬ 
other.  They  are  still  far  from  the  ul¬ 
tima  tliule  of  their  new  world.  There 
is  plenty  of  room.  Everybody  can 
squat  here.  Not  as  at  home,  where 
we  are  so  crowded,  always  in  the  way 
of  one  another,  often  standing  on  our 
neighbor’s  feet,  occasionally  alighting 
heavily  on  his  sore  points  I  I  can  well 
say  that, — living,  as  I  do,  part  of  the 
year  in  London,  and  the  rest  of  it  in 
the  middle  of  a  congested  district  in 
the  West  of  Ireland. 

•  And  in  this  land  of  many  currents. 


life  is  a  weathercock  that  may  at  any 
moment  turn  in-a  new  direction,  and 
the  people  know  it,  and  are  always  on 
the  watch.  There  is  here  no  leason 
why,  if  you  go  to  the  wall,  you  should 
not  find  an  aperture  somewhere,  and 
begin  life  all  over  again  on  a  different 
plane.  The  ambitious  youth  dues  not 
make  a  dead  set  at  a  fixed  object, — 
ever  happy-go-lucky,  for  much  does  go 
lucky  in  this  fortunate  country.  There 
are  too  many  balls  rolling  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  one  to  receive  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion.  He  only  determines  to  get  on 
somehow.  Although  the  Yankees  are 
a  keen  business  people,  they  aie  not 
especially  persevering  or  plodding,  ex¬ 
cept  when  success  is  within  their  grasp, 
when  they  are  very  tenacious  ;  but  in 
reaching  it,  they  shift  about  in  the 
most  haphazard  manner  from  one  oc¬ 
cupation  to  another,  and  with  aston¬ 
ishing  ease  and  courage.  Compared 
to  a  John  Bull,  a  Yankee  is  a  Jacka¬ 
napes  of  a  man.  He  is  not  a  pattern 
of  steadiness  and  patience.  If  he  does 
not  succeed  immediately  at  one  trade 
or  profession,  he  quickly  moves  on  to 
some  other,  and  so  on.  Any  route 
will  do.  They  do  not  think  more  of 
one  than  of  another.  Accordingly, 
you  will  often  find  the  same  man,  a 
saddler  one  day,  and  a  senator  an¬ 
other.  One  day  a  schoolmaster,  and 
the  next  a  harbormaster.  A  professor 
of  mathematics  at  one  time,  and  of 
law  at  another.  Now  an  attorney,  and 
now  an  ambassador.  Now  a  surveyor, 
and  now  a  journalist.  To  day  the 
keeper  of  a  dry-goods  store,  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  Governor  of  a  State.  Now 
a  boatman,  and  now  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  professions 
also  are  not  so  specialized  with  them 
as  they  are  with  us.  Every  lawyer  is 
both  a  solicitor  and  a  barrister.  The 
Civil  Service  offices  are  always  chang¬ 
ing  hands.  Politics  are  professional, 
and  professions  are  political.  The  true 
Yankee  is  a  jack-of-all-trades.  He  has 
generally  tried  each  one  of  them  in 
turn. 

He  has  also  the  whole  of  life  to  work 
in,  for  he  begins  early  and  never  stops. 
The  Yankees  are  a  nation  of  clerks. 
You  need  not  tell  an  American  boy  to 
stick  close  to  his  desk.  He  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  play  truant.  Like  a  duck  to 
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water,  he  plunges  into  business.  After 
leaving  college,  ho  willingly  takes  up 
his  position  at  a  stool  for  life,  being 
very  unlike  in  that  respect  his  contem¬ 
poraries  at  home,  who  require  years  of 
cruel  weaning  before  they  recover  from 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
And  business  occupies  them  entirely, 
and  up  to  the  very  end.  They  die  sit¬ 
ting  at  their  desks,  with  checks  in 
their  hands,  and  pens  behind  their 
ears.  Their  last  words  are  litera  scrip- 
la,  probably  endorsements.  And  they 
die  young,  as  a  rule,  for  the  wages  of 
work  is  death.  Plato  complains  that 
those  who  pursue  philosophy  at  all,  do 
so  only  in  the  intervals  of  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  business.  But  here  there  are 
no  intervals  even.  The  Yankee  is  a 
clerk  before  he  is  a  man.  He  is  a  part¬ 
ner  in  some  business  before  he  is  a  pa¬ 
triotic  citizen,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  affaits  of  his  home,  or 
city,  or  country,  or  soul.  Time  and 
work  are  synonymous  and  ceaseless. 
Wear  and  tear  is  their  motto.  Leisure 
is  undreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  of 
life.  They  never  retire.  Ex- judges 
and  Ex-Presidents  go  back  to  the  Bar. 
They  have  no  homes  to  retire  to.  They 
live  largely  in  hotels,  which,  a  VAmeri- 
caine,  supply  them  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  for,  to  a  Yankee,  the  hotel 
of  his  choice  is  for  the  time  being  his 
domicile.  He  does  not  think  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  either  sen- 
timentallv  or  in  fact.  He  is  a  rolling 
stone.  There  is  no  moss.  Everything 
is  in  motion.  It  is  not  the  land  of 
quiet  and  rest.  There  are  no  fixtures. 
Entire  houses  even  are  moved  on  roll¬ 
ers  from  one  site  to  another.  A  man 
is  here  to-dav  and  ho  is  off  to  morrow 
— perhaps  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world  or  perhaps  only  a  thousand  mihs 
to  an  adjacent  town — and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  with  his  house.  He  “  ex¬ 
presses”  his  luggage  or  furniture, 
while,  unencumbered,  he  hurries  on 
himself.  Grass  grows  nowher* — cer¬ 
tainly  not  under  their  feet.  They  do 
everything  by  electricity,  from  hang¬ 
ing  up.  They  never  walk  when  they 
can  drive,  and  they  will  never  drive 
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when  they  can  fly.  They  are  not,  in 
mind  or  body,  peripatetic  philosophers. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  but  they  never 
do.  Employed  all  their  lives  at  busi¬ 
ness,  their  intellectual  attainments  or 
opportunities  are  nil.  Many  of  them, 
1  believe,  are  not  aware  of  there  being 
anything  else  in  the  world  but  money¬ 
making.  It  has  been  well  said  that : 
“  What  American  humanity  is  most  in 
danger  of  is  an  overwhelming  pros¬ 
perity — business,  world li ness,  material¬ 
ism  for  the  large  majority  of  the 
men  are  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
clerks  with  good  hearts  and  handy 
heads. 

Thus,  ever  in  a  hurry,  you  will  sel¬ 
dom  see  even  a  man,  although  alone 
and  in  the  country,  with  less  than  two 
horses  and  four  wheels  to  convey  him. 
In  the  towns  there  are,  besides  the  or¬ 
dinary  vehicles,  horse-trams  and  innu¬ 
merable  electric  cars,  and  New  York 
City  has,  in  addition,  “  the  Elevated,” 
and  is  now  about  to  make  ‘‘  an  Under¬ 
ground.”  Speed  is  everything.  They 
would  move  as  fast  as  lime.  By  their 
wonderful  train  service,  they  have  in¬ 
deed  conquered  space.  And  these  rail¬ 
roads,  spreading  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  are  the  advancing  lines  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  along  which  new  towns  are  grow¬ 
ing  up,  from  which  fact — the  towns 
being  built  after  the  railroads  have  been 
made,  and  not  as  it  is  with  us,  where 
a  railway  only  links  old  towns — has 
arisen  the  very  awkward  and  danger¬ 
ous  difticulty  of  level  crossings.  Some 
towns  are  simply  overrun  with  trains. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  crowded  cities 
they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  houses 
and  streets,  and  the  poor  pedestrian 
walks  in  constant  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  some  train,  or  electric  tiam. 
And  these  democratic  vehicles  may  ap¬ 
parently  kill  with  perfect  impuniti. 
Lives  and  limbs  arc  of  small  concern, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  America  more 
important  than  despatch,  and  a  life 
even  is  often  its  victim  Without  any 
compunction  or  compensation,  they 
will  ride  over  every  obstacle,  beast  or 
man. — Neto  Review. 

{Tube  continued.) 
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CRANFORD  SOUVENIRS. 

BY  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE. 

I  HAVE  always  regretted  that  I  never  story  is  whispered  from  one  to  another, 
met  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  must  often  have  The  old  man  was  growing  deaf,  and 
stayed  at  the  little  town  outside  the  the  story  happened  to  begin  thus — “  A 
gates  of  my  old  home,  the  town  she  Queen’s  counsel  said  to  a  leading  bar- 
has  so  graphically  described  as  “  Oran-  rister  by  the  time  it  came  to  his 
ford,”  and  where  she  lies  buried  in  the  turn  to  whisper,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice 
Dissenting  burial-ground.  But  though  to  his  neighbor,  “The  Queen  witli  a 
I  never  met  Mrs.  Gaskell,  I  have  known  crown  upon  her  head  leant  over  the 
the  original  of  at  least  one  of  her  char-  bannister  ,  .  .  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
acters,  and  heard  my  mother  speak  of  don’t  remember  a  word  more.”  The 
others.  The  sturdy  upright  figure  of  real  captain  did  not  meet  with  the 
Captain  Brown  stands  vividly  before  tragic  end  related  in  the  story,  but 
me  ;  he  was  of  middle  height,  with  a  died  in  peaceful  old  age.  He  was  to 
large  head  and  bull  neck,  and  what  an  the  last  proud  of  his  Waterloo  cloak, 
American  would  call  a  “  chunky”  fig-  his  faithful  companion  for  more  than 
ure,  somewhat  like  a  marmot  when  he  fifty  years,  lie  laughingly  complained 
goes  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  He  was  that  on  his  return  to  England  after 
one  of  those  friends  and  retainers  who  the  battle,  his  ungrateful  country  fined 
live  on  into  old  age,  and  so  are  handed  him  ten  shillings  for  marching  on  the 
down  through  several  generations,  and  footpath. 

are  loved  and  respected  by  the  children  Another  character,  who  was  supposed 
they  have  seen  grow  up.  For  many  to  be  the  original  of  Miss  Matty’s  lover, 
years  Captain  Hill,  for  that  was  his  was  an  eccentric  Mr.  Peter  Leigh,  a 
real  name,  was  adjutant  of  the  Cheshire  small  squire  who  had  property  just  out- 
Yeomanry,  of  which  iny  grandfather  side  the  town  ;  here  he  had  erected 
was  then  colonel,  and  it  was  this  post  an  observatory,  and  yearly  published  a 
which  brought  him  into  more  intimate  prophetic  weather  almanac,  which  my 
relations  with  us  than  might  otherwise  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  buying, 
have  been  the  case.  He  was  a  self-  He  said  that  his  almanac  was  gener- 
made  man,  and  had  risen,  it  was  said,  ally  right,  but  not  always  ;  the  occa- 
from  being  a  drummer-boy  in  the  sioiial  failure  of  his  predictions  he  con- 
Peninsular  War,  hut  his  manners  and  veniently  ascribed  to  the  disturbances 
feelings  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  caused  by  a  planet,  which  he  declared 
His  knowledge  of  military  discipline  to  be  as  yet  undiscovered — a  planet  as 
and  details  made  him  a  valuable  help  useful  as  the  cat  which  the  housemaid 
to  his  colonel,  while  his  honest  upright  makes  responsible  for  the  broken  china, 
nature  and  loyal  affection  endeared  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  he 
him  to  us  all.  My  grandfather  let  once  sent  an  invitation  to  her,  asking 
him  a  house  in*  the  town  at  a  pepper-  the  whole  family  “  for  two  days  and 
corn  rent,  and  gave  him  a  pig- every  two  nights,  beds  included.”  My  father 
year  to  fatten  for  bacon.  The  captain  (the  late  Lord  Egerton)  was  executor 
always  came  to  choose  his  pig  among  to  two  old  ladies  in  the  town,  and 
the  numerous  young  porkers  disport-  burnt  a  number  of  letters  which  might 
ing  themselves  in  the  strawyard.  The  have  thrown  light  on  the  love-affair 
dear  old  man  never  realized  that  the  which  probably  kept  Mr.  Peter  Leigh 
grandchildren  of  his  colonel  were  at  a  bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
length  grown  up  ;  and  it  was  a  joke  Cranford,  or  Knutsford,  which  is  its 
iu  the  family  that  he  would  always  real  name,  is  supposed  to  date  from 
meet  some  of  us  on  our  return  from  the  time  of  Canute.  A  curious  cus- 
London  with  the  exclamation,  “  Why,  tom  is  still  kept  up  there  on  the  occa- 
how  you  have  grown  !”  On  one  occa-  sion  of  a  wedding,  when  mottoes  and 
sion  after  dinner  we  got  him  to  join  in  half-moons  are  drawn  in  white  sand 
a  game  of  Russian  Scandal,  where  a  between  the  cobbles  of  the  street.  The 
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origin  of  this  is  thus  explained.  King 
Canute,  or  Knot,  forded  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  brook,  and  sat  down  to  shake  the 
sand  out  of  his  shoes  ;  while  he  was 
doing  this  a  bridal  party  passed  by, 
and  he  shook  the  sand  in  front  of 
them,  and  wished  them  joy  and  as 
many  children  as  there  were  grains  of 
sand  ! 

I  remember  as  a  child  being  taken 
by  my  mother  to  pay  a  friendly  visit 
to  Dr.  Holland,  who  in  his  younger 
days  had  been  the  family  doctor  ;  his 
house  looked  on  the  churchyard,  and 
the  ghastly  joke  was  made  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  patients  ;  his 
son  was  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Hol¬ 
land,  and  his  grandson  is  the  present 
Viscount  Knutsford.  Dr.  Holland’s 
daughters  were  very  clever,  cultivated 
women,  and  probably  would  have  ad¬ 
mired  Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  Miss 
Matty’s  sister  did. 

In  old  days  there  was  no  pavement 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Knutsford, 
nothing  but  the  cobbles  for  the  foot- 

fiassengers.  An  elderly  maiden  lady 
laving  felt  the  discomfort  of  this,  left 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  narrow  side-walk,  wide  enough 
for  one  person,  but  not  wide  enough 
for  two,  lest  it  should  encourage  court¬ 
ing  !  Another  kind-hearted  native, 
feeling  how  steep  was  the  hill  leading 
out  of  the  town,  built  a  stone  seat  into 
the  wall,  with  this  motto  carved  on 
it : — 

“  This  seat  is  pnt  at  my  expense, 

And  Honi  soit  qni  mal  y  pense.” 

It  was  at  Knutsford  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  held,  and  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  squires,  more  given  to  hunting 
than  to  oratory,  had  to  make  a  speech. 
This  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and 
one  night  he  was  so  late  in  going  to 
bed  that  his  wife  went  to  his  room  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  him  ;  she 
found  him  standing  in  his  night-shirt 
on  a  chair  rehearsing  bis  speech. 
When  at  last  the  day  came  and  he  had 
delivered  it  on  the  hustings,  he  became 
so  excited  that  he  joined  in  the  cheer¬ 
ing  of  his  own  speech  and  waved  his 
hat  vigorously,  when  there  fluttered 
down  from  it  sheets  of  paper.  “  Eh, 
mon,  here’s  your  spache  !  ”  said  a  by¬ 
stander  from  the  crowd  below,  picking 


up  the  scattered  papers  and  handing 
them  to  the  orator. 

The  custom  of  funeral  scarfs  was 
kept  up  in  Knutsford,  and  they  were 
sent  to  old  friends  as  a  compliment.  1 
remember  seeing  my  grandfather  come 
to  church  with  the  long  ends  of  his 
black  silk  scarf  streaming  from  his 
hat ;  it  had  been  sent  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  an  old  lady,  the  last  member  of 
a  family  he  had  known.  My  grand¬ 
father,  with  the  absent-mindedness  of 
old  age,  begged  his  niece  to  write  and 
thank  her. 

We  used  to  go  to  Knutsford  con¬ 
stantly  for  shopping,  or  to  fetch  the 
afternoon  post,  or  to  take  a  class  in 
the  girls’  school  my  grandmother  had 
established.  We  often  went  in  a  small 
open  carriage  with  a  single  horse,  on 
which  rode  a  postilion,  in  the  family 
livery  of  buff  and  red  and  a  black  vel¬ 
vet  cap  over  his  neat  wig.  1  have 
never  elsewhere  seen  a  similar  turn¬ 
out,  except  at  Scarborough,  and  as  my 
grandmother  was  from  Yorkshire,  she 
may  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  there. 
It  may  have  been  a  survival  from  the 
days  when  postilions  were  more  com¬ 
mon  than  coachmen. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  still  a  town-crier 
at  Knutsford.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  the  town -crier  used  to  be 
dressed  in  the  family  livery,  as  niy 
father  was  lord  of  the  manor,  but  that, 
as  the  town-crier  occasionally  got 
drunk  and  brought  disgrace  on  the 
livery,  he  was  given  a  suit  of  pepper 
and  salt  instead. 

Every  winter  a  yeomanry  ball  was 
given  at  the  George  Inn.  Uaptain 
Hill  always  stayed  to  the  end  to  see 
that  the  dancing  and  drinking  were 
done  discreetly,  and  at  seven  in  the 
morning  he  gave  a  breakfast  to  those 
men  who  had  kept  up  the  ball  to  the 
last.  On  one  occasion  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  found,  while 
dancing,  one  of  her  white  satin  shoes 
pinching  her,  and  taking  it  off  she  en¬ 
trusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  lady  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  went  down  the 
country  dance  merrily  without  it. 

1  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  the 
chapter  at  the  beginning  of  “  Wives 
and  Daughters,”  describing  the  garden 
party,  is  an  exact  account  of  the  par¬ 
ties  at  Tatton  which  my  grandmother 
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used  to  give  to  the  ladies  of  the  town  our  childhood,  still  charms  a  younger 
who  helped  as  teachers  in  the  Sunda_v»  generation  ;  and  Cranford,  though  the 
school.  The  garden,  where  Molly  (in  quaint  old  folk  are  gone,  is  a  flourish- 
the  novel)  fell  asleep  on  that  hot  after-  ing  and  growing  town. —  Temple  Bar. 
noon,  and  which  was  the  Paradise  of 


THE  ROMAN’S  VILLEGGIATUEA. 

BY  COUNTESS  MARTINENQO  CESAKESCO. 


The  summer  palace  of  some  oriental 
king  should  be  considered,  perhaps, 
the  hrst  villa:  such  a  palace  as  the 
Generalife  must  have  been,  in  the  days 
of  its  splendor,  a  dream  of  fair  wom¬ 
en,  bulbuls,  and  roses.  But  in  the 
more  modest  though  still  delightful 
modern  sense,  the  country  pleasure- 
house  is  a  distinctly  Roman  invention. 
The  villa  of  the  private  citizen  could 
not  have  become  an  institution  any¬ 
where  unless  good  and  secure  roads 
made  access  to  it  easy.  This  condi¬ 
tion  was  fulhlled  under  the  Roman 
government  to  an  extent  which  must 
seem  surprising  when  we  think  of  the 
frequent  civil  convulsions  which  Hood¬ 
ed  Italy  with  dispossessed  peasants  and 
disbanded  soldiers.  The  roads  were 
eneially  safe  and  almost  always  good, 
t  was  not  dangerous  to  live  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  house,  though  no  doubt  it  was 
common  to  have  not  less  than  two  or 
thiee  families  of  free  peasants  or  slaves 
either  lodged  in  a  wing  of  the  master’s 
dwelling  or  close  by  it.  Thus  the  villa 
became  possible,  but  it  was  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  race  that  caused  it  to  de¬ 
velop  into  an  established  feature  of 
Roman  life.  The  Greek  would  never 
have  been  able  to  understand  the  Ro- 
mi»n  citizen’s  need  of  rural  retirement. 

It  was  probably  well  back  in.republi- 
can  times  that  the  Roman  began  to 
look  upon  a  house  out  of  town  as  rather 
a  necessity  than  a  luxury.  As  wealth 
increased  and  with  it  restlessness,  the 
custom  of  having  two  or  three  houses 
became  more  and  more  general.  Lu¬ 
cretius  describes,  with  his  fine  irony, 
the  man  of  fashion  who,  terribly  bored 
in  his  splendid  town  mansion,  sets  off 
suddenly  for  his  villa  as  if  it  were  on 
fire  and  he  going  to  put  it  out ;  but 
when  he  arrives  there  he  begins  at 
once  to  yawn,  or  goes  to  sleep,  or  even 


re-orders  the  horses  and  returns  in  an 
equal  hurry  to  the  city.  By  the  Au 
gustan  age  the  two  or  three  villas  had 
giown  to  be  five  or  six  in  the  case  of 
rich  and  fashionable  people,  and  they 
were  often  as  elaborate  m  their  ap¬ 
pointments  as  the  house  in  town.  In 
other  instances,  they  preserved  most  of  ' 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  Horace,  for  his  own  time,  and 
Martial  and  Pliny  the  Younger  for  the 
later  period  of  Trajan,  give  us  abun¬ 
dant  information  about  both  kinds  of 
Roman  villeggiatura. 

If  Virgil  remained  always  a  man  of 
the  country,  in  spite  of  living  mostly 
in  cities,  no  amount  of  country  life 
could  make  Horace  other  than  a  man-  / 
about-town.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  as  Virgil  or  as  Tibul¬ 
lus  spoke  of  it ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
Nature’s  mysteries,  nothing  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  sentiment  of  the  field-building, 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  plough. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  initiated,  but  he 
enjo}8,  and  within  his  limitations,  he 
appreciates.  The  country  is  good  for 
his  health  and  for  his  appetite.  it 
gives  him  a  rest  from  the  hundred 
thousand  requests  and  questions  with 
which  he  is  importuned  as  he  walks 
the  streets  of  Rome.  The  friend  of 
Maecenas  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ai- 
range  any  little  affair  ;  to  know  all  the 
news  before  it  is  divulged  ;  in  vain  he 
pleads  inability  or  ignorance.  It  is  all 
very  fiattering,  and  Horace  is  the  lust 
person  not  to  be  flattered  by  it,  but  too 
much  of  it  becomes  tedious.  The 
whole  day  goes  by  frittered  away  in 
trifles,  and  on  such  days  he  ardently 
desires  his  rural  retreat  where  sleep 
and  leisure,  and  the  Greek  poets  fill  up 
the  tranquil' hours,  and  the  evening 
brings  a  supper  fit  for  the  gods  ;  beans 
and  bacon  washed  down  by  wholesome 
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wine  which  costs  nothing  since  it  is 
made  on  the  estate.  A  friend  or  two, 
staying  in  the  house,  enliven  the  board, 
but  the  discourse  does  not  run  on 
other  people’s  houses,  or  on  somebody’s 
dancing  ;  serious  themes  are  discussed, 
such  as  the  nature  of  good,  and  what 
constitutes  true  happiness  ;  till,  for  a 
break,  an  old  neighbor  tells  the  story 
of  “  The  T’own  and  the  Country 
Mouse,”  or  some  other  ever- young  an¬ 
cient  tale.  When  Maecenas  was  going 
to  dine  with  him,  Horace  told  him 
that  he  must  not  expect  Falernian  or 
Formian  vintages  ;  there  would  be  only 
the  humble  Sabine  wine  which  he  had 
sealed  up  in  a  Grecian  cask  with  his 
own  hands,  in  commemoration  of  some 
popular  triumph  of  the  illustrious 
friend  to  whose  generosity  he  owed  the 
estate  where  it  was  grown. 

The  poet  preferred  the  rusticity  of 
the  Sabine  farm  to  the  Rome- out-of- 
town  life  at  Tibur,  where  he  also  had 
a  villa.  Tibur  in  the  season  provided 
more  society  than  the  capital  itself ; 
people  ran  to  and  fro  between  the 
houses  of  acquaintances  as  they  do  be¬ 
tween  the  villas  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  the  Sabine  valley  the  real  business 
of  the  country  occupied  every  one 
around  if  not  altogether  the  poet.  In 
one  ode  he  laments  that  there  will  be 
soon  no  real  country  ;  mansions  and 
parks  and  ornamental  waters  replace 
simple  cottages  like  his  own  “  white 
conn  try- box  banks  of  myrtle  and 
violets  encroach  on  the  olive  groves  ; 
the  elms,  which  supported  the  vines, 
are  cut  down  to  plant  plane-trees  or 
shady  laurel  walks ;  ploughed  fields 
disappear  in  lawns.  In  this  ode  it  is 
bv  chance  mentioned  that  the  Romans 
then  liked  to  build  their  houses  facing 
norths  the  contrary  to  the  piresent  pref¬ 
erence.  ‘‘  Chi  pagd  per  il  sole  non 
pagaper  il  dot  tore,’’  is  a  proverb  which 
shows  the  faith  put  in  a  sunny  aspect 
by  the  Romans  of  to-day.  Horace  re¬ 
grets  the  time  when  stately  public 
buildings  were  raised,  but  each  man 
was  content  with  a  poor  place  for  his 
personal  habitation.  But  the  Italian 
private  citizen  was  already  the  greatest 
lover  and  builder  of  palaces  in  the 
world. 

Horace  was  in  all  things  the  poet  of 
moderation  (the  only  one).  Ho  could 


J  anuary, 

honestly  disclaim  earth-hunger,  and 
declare  that  he  never  went  round  his 
fields  longing  to  make  crooked  bounda¬ 
ries  straight  by  adding  a  bit  here  and 
enclosing  an  angle  there.  Perhaps  the 
fact  proves  him  an  amateur  ;  was  there 
ever  a  man  really  bred  to  possess  land 
who  was  quite  free  from  this  form  of 
madness?  Of  his  father’s  farm  in 
Apulia  he  seems  to  have  preserved  no 
pleasant  childish  memories ;  he  re¬ 
members  how  poor  the  soil  was,  and 
he  never  expresses  pain  that  it  went  the 
common  way  of  confiscation.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  a  freedman,  eked  out  his  liveli¬ 
hood  as  a  tax-gatherer  ;  it  must  have 
strained  his  every  resource  to  send  his 
son,  well  provided  for,  to  be  educated 
in  Rome  instead  of  placing  him  in  a 
provincial  grammar  school,  as  most  of 
his  richer  neighbors  did  with  their 
sons. 

Yet  Horace  knew  the  charm  that 
comes  from  possession  ;  the  charm  of 
saying  “  my  own  fields,  my  own  oxen.” 
He  loved  the  Sabine  farm  for  every 
reason,  but  most  of  all  because  it  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  He  loves  it  so  well 
that  he  trembles  sometimes  lest  he 
should  lose  it,  but  he  is  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  surely  no  evil  eye 
will  be  cast  upon  so  modest  a  domain. 
The  estate  lay  under  Mount  Lucretilis, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  in  a 
valley  which  is  easily  identified  and 
which  used  to  be  visited  by  so  many 
English  pilgrims,  that  the  peasants 
were  long  convinced  that  Horace  was 
an  Englishman.  The  poet  had  five 
families  of  free  husbandmen  and  eight 
house-slaves.  The  homestead  was 
managed  by  a  steward  ov  fattore^  who 
gave  his  master  plenty  of  trouble.  He 
had  been  a  slave  in  Rome,  fed  on  t’a- 
tions  and  hard  worked,  but  instead  of 
rejoicing  at  his  improved  position,  he 
pined  for  the  tavern  and  music-hall, 
and  neglected  the  oxen  and  let  the 
sluices  overflow. 

All  his  life  Horace  had  wished  for  a 
piece  of  land  which  contained  a  gar¬ 
den,  a  stream,  and  a  coppice,  and  in 
the  Sabine  valley  he  found  all  three. 
To  take  a  nap,  after  his  brief  meal,  on 
the  grass  by  the  stream  was  to  Itim 
that  exquisite  combination  of  mental 
and  physical  ease  which  man  is  foolish 
to  despise  because  it  is  an  enjoyment 
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within  the  reach  of  every  other  animal 
as  well  as  of  himself.  Horace  clearly 
considered  both  his  Sabine  farm  and 
his  villa  at  Tibur  healthier  than  the 
capital,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
“  when  every  father  and  mother  turns 
pale  with  fear  for  their  children” — it 
may  be  doubted  if  Rome  was  so  exempt 
from  malarial  fever  at  that  time  as  it 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been. 
Once,  when  he  had  promised  Maecenas 
to  be  away  only  five  days,  he  reniained 
at  Tibur  through  all  the  month  of 
August,  and  he  begs  his  ”  dear  friend,” 
if  he  would  have  him  keep  well,  to  let 
him  stay  yet  longer,  and  even  pass  the 
winter  out  of  Rome  by  the  seaside  (lie 
was  probably  thinking  of  Tarentum). 

Yet  was  not  there  a  spice  of  truth  in 
the  taunt  which  his  servant  Daviis  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  poet,  that  when  he  had 
been  too  long  in  the  country  he  grew 
moped  to  death  ?  We  are  almost  in¬ 
vited  to  suspect  that  there  was  ;  the 
town  was,  after  all,  the  life  of  his  life. 
One  may  be  sure,  by-the-by,  that  the 
worthy  I)avu8  himself  hated  seclusion  as 
much  as  any  Italian  servant  does  to¬ 
day.  Tibur  he  may  have  endured  ; 
there  he  could  far  conversazione  with 
the  servants  of  other  villas,  but  at  the 
Sabine  farm  with  w'hom  could  he  have 
due  chiacchiere  except  with  the  steward 
— another  martyr  ?  By  immortalizing 
the  amusing  criticism  of  Davus,  Hor¬ 
ace  shows  that  he  was  the  first  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  ‘‘  no  man  was  a  hero  to  his 
valet.” 

In  the  story  of  Alphius,  the  Usurer, 
who  resolved  to  turn  countryman,  but 
ended  by  trying  to  put  out  on  the 
Calends  the  money  he  had  gathered  in 
on  the  Ides,  we  see  a  man  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  education,  has  a  most  superior 
power  of  appreciating  the  attractions 
of  the  country.  The  picture  he  gives 
of  them  is  the  best  known,  the  most 
popular  that  exists  ;  even  now,  when 
the  habit  of  Latin  quotations  is  gone, 
few  orators  can  get  through  a  speech 
on  a  rural  subject  without  the  lines  : 

“^Beatns  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

(Ut  prisca  gens  moitalinm) 

Paterna  rura  bobns  exercet  snis, 
Holutus  omni  foenore.” 

When  it  comes  to  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  of  abandoning  the  something 
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he  does  in  the  city,”  he  will  never  find 
the  courage  to  consummate  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  We  all  know  Alphius  :  how  he 
looks  at  every  advertisement  in  the  pa¬ 
per  of  “  a  desirable  Elizabethan  resi¬ 
dence  with  grass  land  sufficient  for 
three  cows;”  how  he  corresponds 
with  the  advertiser,  and  even  goes  reg- 
nlarly  to  examine  eligible  freeholds  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  will  die  as  he  has 
lived  in  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  his 
back  office.  There  are  people  who  go 
through  their  whole  lives  nursing  and 
cockering  an  ambition  which  is  not  in¬ 
sincere,  but  is  completely  unreal.  It 
forms  the  recreation  of  their  dull  home, 
the  romance  soaring  above  their  sordid 
pursuits  ;  it  is  dressed  up  to  look  so 
exaclly  as  if  it  were  alive  that  only  a 
man’s  most  intimate  friends  are  aware 
that  he  would  be  alarmed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  beyond  words  if  he  were  to¬ 
morrow  called  upon  to  turn  it  from  fic¬ 
tion  into  fact. 

The  vine-tendrils  hanging  from  tree 
to  tree,  the  lowing  cattle,  the  honey  m 
the  comb,  the  sheep  yielding  their 
thick  fleeces  to  the  shearer,  the  glid¬ 
ing  waters,  the  warbling  birds,  the 
holy  and  healthy  sun- tanned  peasant 
bride  who  piles  up  the  logs  for  her 
tired  husband’s  return,  and  milks  the 
cows,  and  sets  out  the  evening  meal  of 
lamb  or  kid  with  olives,  mallows,  and 
a  jar  of  wine — who  observed  them  more 
lovingly  than  Alphius  the  Usurer? 
And  sweet  it  is,  he  adds,  while  he  sups, 
to  watch  the  sheep  hastening  home  to 
the  fold,  and  the  weary  oxen  dragging 
from  the  fields  the  inverted  plough¬ 
share.  Very  sweet,  no  doubt,  but  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  be  back  at  money-lend¬ 
ing. 

Horace  made  only  one  real  study  of 
a  husbandman,  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
original  insight.  With  few  but  sure 
touches  he  fixes  the  type  of  the  peasant 
who,  after  all,  has  the  best  right  to 
represent  his  class  ;  a  type  far  removed 
from  the  open  mouthed  yokel  to  be  so 
well  described  by  Calpurnius,  who 
would  not  have  missed  the  show  in  the 
Arena  for  all  the  kine  of  Lucania.  The 
Ofellus  of  Horace  has  a  profound  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  luxuries  of  great  cities. 
His  predominating  quality  is  a  serious 

ivatience  ;  his  single  passion  is  thrift, 
tie  is  the  peasant  who  paid  the  P’rencii 
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war  indemnity  out  of  his  savings  ;  the 
rustic  of  whom  Euripides  wrote  : 

"  No  showy  speaker,  but  a  plain,  brave  man, 

Who  seldom  visited  the  town  or  coarts 

A  yeoman,  one  of  those  who  save  a  land, 

Shrewd,  one  whose  acts  with  his  professions 
squared  ; 

Untainted,  and  a  blameless  life  he  led.” 

Ofellus  is  not,  like  Melibaeus,  con¬ 
sumed  by  helpless  rage  at  injustice 
which  he  cannot  fight  against.  He 
has  realized  the  fact  that  man  may 
command  his  conduct,  not  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  having  acquired  this 
knowledge,  he  lets  the  learning  of  the 
Schools  alone.  It  is  a  fact  that  Na¬ 
ture  herself  is  constantly  repeating  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  ;  they  live  with 
her  in  a  primitive  relationship  which 
allows  no  artiQcial  screen  to  hide  her 
might  and  their  impotence.  A  fatalist 
at  heart,  Ofellus  rises  superior  to  fate. 
Wealth  could  give  him  nothing  he 
cares  to  have,  and  he  has  the  sense  to 
see  (in  which  he  departs,  somewhat, 
from  his  modern  brother)  that  wealth 
is  an  entirely  idle  word  except  in  so  far 
as  it  stands  for  what  it  can  give. 
When  he  owned  the  land  which  he  now 
cultivates  for  the  spendthrift  soldier 
who  turned  him  out,  he  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  lived  no  more  luxuriously  than 
they  do  now.  No  meat  was  eaten  in 
the  house  on  work-days  except  a  piece 
of  smoked  bacon,  served  with  pot¬ 
herbs.  If  a  friend  came  to  see  him, 
why,  he  prepared  a  reasonable  feast, 
for  he  was  no  miser  ;  but  a  chicken  or 
a  kid,  with  (igs  and  grapes  and  his 
own  pure  wine  (of  which  a  libation 
was  duly  offered  to  Ceres),  made  up 
the  bill  of  fare — not  turbot  or  oysters 
brought  at  a  ruinous  expense  from 
Rome.  Now  that  he  and  his  sons 
work  for  hire,  their  labor  places  them 
above  want,  and  permits  them  to  lead 
much  the  same  life  as  before.  Fortune 
can  hurt  him  no  more,  while  she  may 
easily  hurt  the  spoiler  by  robbing  him 
of  his  ill-acquired  acres ;  nay,  who 
knows  (though  Horace  does  not  say  so) 
that  Ofellus  will  not  again  become  the 
owner  of  his  land  if  he  save  long 
enough  while  the  other  wastes? 


*  This  brings  to  mind  the  asaal  declaration 
of  the  Italian  peasant  when  he  wishes  to  im¬ 
press  yon  with  his  respectability  :  ‘‘I  was 
never  in  a  law  court  even  as  a  witness.’  ’ 
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This  contribution  to  the  long  tale  of 
confiscation  is  characteristic  of  the 
poet  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
(when  the  satire  was  written),  looked 
on  life  already  with  a  calm,  unemo¬ 
tional  eye,  strictly  resolved  to  walk 
round  windmills,  not  to  charge  them. 
His  was  the  wit  of  a  contented  heart, 
as  Heine’s  was  the  wit  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  had  not  eaten  his  bread 
with  sorrow,  and  he  did  not  know  the 
heavenly  powers,  but  what  he  did 
know  of  life  and  Nature  he  could  ex¬ 
press  with  a  felicity  that  left  little 
more  to  be  said.  Horace’s  feeling  for 
the  country  had  no  depths  or  heights  ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  every  Roman,  from 
the  senator  to  the  tradesman,  from  the 
consul  to  the  money-lender. 

The  commonplaceness  of  the  taste 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  all  classes.  How  deeply  it  was 
ingrained  is  proved  by  its  continued 
existence  under  conditions  not,  on  the 
face  of  things,  favorable  to  it.  The 
increasing  mania  for  sensational  and 
often  bloodthirsty  spectacles,  and  the 
still  more  ominous  increase  of  un¬ 
bridled  self-indulgence,  would  seem  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
country  ;  yet  Martial,  who  wrote  when 
the  vines  of  Vesuvius  were  fresh  cov¬ 
ered  with  ashes,  makes  us  feel  that 
rural  scenes  and  life  were  as  much  ap¬ 
preciated  as  ever.  It  is  true  that  he 
somewhere  hints  that  the  master  may 
carry  corruption  among  his  depen¬ 
dents,  as  the  French  seigneur  did 
among  his  vassals ;  an  idea  which 
would  have  repelled  Horace,  who  al¬ 
ways  dwelt  on  the  pure  morality  of  the 
peasantry.  There  are,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  rural  descriptions  in  his  Epigrams 
that  are  wholly  pure  and  bright.  We 
gather  that,  Spaniard  though  he  was, 
he  took  a  sound  Roman  interest  in  - 
agriculture.  Ho  viewed  it  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  which,  then  as 
now,  was  not  invariably  exhilarating. 
Martial  complains  of  over  cheapness  ; 
the  husbandman  was  left  to  feed  on 
his  own  produce,  and  as  there  was 
more  than  he  could  eat,  much  lay  run¬ 
ning  to  waste.  There  were  places 
where  wine  sold  for  less  than  water ; 
corn,  depreciated  by  the  Egyptian 
trade  as  it  is  now  by  importations  from 
America  and  India,  sold  for  8d.  a 
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bushel.  Even  when  the  harvest  was 
abundant,  the  cultivator  made  next  to 
nothing. 

But  in  spite  of  discouraging  statis¬ 
tics,  farming  was  a  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  proprietor  who  was  a  little 
of  a  capitalist.  There  is  a  secret  satis¬ 
faction  in  being  your  own  provision 
merchant.  What  a  fool  is  a  man  like 
Appollinaris,  exclaims  Martial,  “  who 
has  a  lovely  country  seat  and  never 
goes  near  it,"  leaving  the  bailiffs  and 
caretakers  to  fatten  on  the  riches  of 
the  rare  fish-ponds  and  all  the  other 
plenty  !  Martial  himself  proposes  to 
give  a  country  banquet  composed  of 
lettuces  and  leeks,  eggs  cut  in  slices, 
cabbage,  chicken,  and  a  ham  which 
has  already  appeared  three  times  at 
table.  If* any  one  should  scorn  the 
menu  let  him  after  an  uninterrupted 
spell  of  town-life,  go  straight  to  a  very 
homely  farm-house,  by  preference  be¬ 
longing  to  him.  How  excellent  he 
will  think  his  first  meal.  He  will  say 
that  everything  tastes  alike  in  towns 
while  this  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon 
cooked  over  a  wood  fire  has  a  flavor 
denied  to  the  French  chef's  “  faisans 
de  Boheme,  sauce  Perigueux."  The 
illusion  may  not  last  long,  but  as  long 
as  it  lasts  it  is  complete.  Martial 
laughs  at  his  friend  Bassus  who  plays 
pretty  at  farming  and  owns  a  vast 
town  house  out  of  town  where  nothing 
is  to  be  had  ;  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  are  all  brought  from  the  city,  and 
the  garden,  full  of  laurels,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  never  put  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  local  pilferer.  With  this  gor¬ 
geous  mansion  he  contrasts  Faustinas’ 
real  rural  homestead  at  Baia.  There 
you  will  not  see  a  park  laid  out  with 
groves  of  myrtle,  plane-trees  and 
clipped  box-hedges.  Utility  -reigns 
supreme,  but  it  is  that  utility  which 
charms.  Close-pressed  heaps  of  corn 
fill  every  corner,  and  the  wine  casks 
are  put  out  to  air,  smelling  strongly  of 
the  old  vintage.  Hither,  in  the  late 
autumn,  the  rough  vine-dresser  brings 
the  ripe  grapes.  From  the  valleys 
comes 'a  sound  of  the  bellowing  bulls. 
The  farmyard  muster  roams  at  large  : 
cocks  and  hens,  geese  and  peacocks, 
even  pheasants  and  partridges  which 
seem  to  have  been  reared  at  home. 
The  turrets  are  loud  with  pigeons  :  the 


pigs  run  after  the  steward's  wife  ;  the 
lamb  bleats  as  it  follows  its  mother. 
“  Young  house-bred  slaves,  sleek  as 
milk,  surround  the  fire.”  The  stew¬ 
ard  does  not  go  idling  about  or  play¬ 
ing  games  ;  hi i  amusements  are  useful, 
he  fishes,  or  net  birds,  or  goes  a-hunt- 
ing.  When  work  is  over,  friends  and 
neighbors  look  in  and  partake  of  a  cor¬ 
dial  but  informal  hospitality  ;  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  The 
cheerful-faced  rustic  comes  to  pay  his 
respects,  nor  does  he  come  empty- 
handed  ;  he  carries  white  honey,  or 
conical  cheeses,  while  tall  girls,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  honest  husbandmen,  bring  their 
mother’s  offerings  in  osier  baskets. 
These  were  presents,  not  tribute. 
There  was  slavery,  not  serfdom.  The 
free  peasant  might  be  dispossessed  by 
the  State,  but  he  was  not  browbeaten, 
still  less  was  he  knouted,  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

We  think  of  the  little  gifts  of  the 
English  villagers  to  a  popular  squire, 
or,  rather,  to  his  wife  :  the  gleaning 
cake,  the  basket  of  damsons,  the  guinea- 
fowls’  eggs,  the  elderberry  wine,  not  to 
speak  of  pen-wipers,  kettle-holders, 
and  mysterious  card-trays  made  of 
cloves  and  acorns.  The  giver  under¬ 
stands  almost  as  well  as  the  receiver 
that  the  gift  is  valueless  in  itself  but 
valuable  as  a  piece  of  symbolism.  And 
what  it  symbolizes  is  not  subjection 
bat  freedom:  the  right  of  the  free¬ 
born  freely  to  manifest  their  good¬ 
will. 

If  the  rustic  offerings  spoken  of  by 
Martial  mark  one  kindly  custom,  an¬ 
other  is  revealed  by  the  dropping  in  of 
neighbors  to  share  the  evening  meal. 
We  must  suppose  that  Faustinas  was  a 
rich  and  well-educated  Roman,  yet, 
like  Horace  before  him,  he  welcomed 
the  society  of  his  provincial  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  he  could  doubtless  “talk  of 
veals,”  as  Ur.  Johnson  recommended 
a  curate  to  learn  to  do,  the  young  man 
having  complained  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  calves  (which  were  then 
called  “  veals”)  formed  the  staple  con¬ 
versation.  Apart  from  common  inter¬ 
ests,  there  was  then  in  Italy,  as  there 
is  now,  a  sort  of  mental  unity  between 
all  classes,  an  intellectual  common 
ground  independent  of  position  or  edu¬ 
cation 
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“  Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,”  wrote 
Charles  Lever  in  1864,  “  I  know  of  none,  save 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  are  the  same 
in  every  'class  and  gradation.  The  appeal 
yon  would  make  to  the  Italian  noble  must  be 
the  same  you  would  address  to  the  humble 
peasant  on  his  property.  The  point  of  view 
is  invariably  identical ;  the  sympathies  are 
always  alike.  ...  To  this  trait,  of  whose 
existence  Gavour  well  knew,  was  owing  the 
marvellous  unanimity  in  the  nation  on  the 
last  war  with  Austria.  The  appeal  to  the 
prince  could  be  addressed,  and  was  addressed, 
to  the  peasant.  There  was  not  an  argument 
that  spoke  to  the  one  which  was  not  re  echoed 
in  the  heart  of  the  other.  In  fact,  the  chain 
that  binds  the  social  condition  of  Italy  is 
shorter  than  elsewhere,  and  the  extreme  links 
are  less  remote  from  each  other  than  with 
most  nations  of  Europe.” 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  villa  without  mentioning  tlie 
name  of  Martial’s  benefactor,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  to  whom  we  owe  sucn 
full  and  glowing  accounts  of  his  vari¬ 
ous  country-houses  that  some  homeless 
letterato  once  spitefully  said  that  he 
gave  the  idea  of  an  auctioneer  anxious 
to  dispose  of  the  property.  Pliny  has 
a  formal  right  to  figure  among  Roman 
poets,  though  we  possess  none  of  the 
verses  which  his  wife  sang  so  sweetly 
(the  wise  woman  ;  no  wonder  that  he 
adored  her).  They  were  sung  at 
Rome,  too,  and  even  at  Athens,  which 
pleased  the  author,  who  confesses  that 
he  also  hummed  them  to  himself  now 
and  then,  which  perhaps  means  rather 
frequently.  One  would  like  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  drawing-room  ballad 
of  the  Roman  world.  Pliny  does  not 
explain  who  wrote  it  ;  it  may  have 
been  the  rule,  as  in  Elizabethan  times, 
to  write  verses  for  well-known  airs  so 
that  every  one  could  sing  them.  He 
speaks  modestly  about  his  poems,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  cherished  a  care¬ 
fully  watered  little  hope  of  their  pleas¬ 
ing  posterity.  It  is  probably  well  for 
his  fame  that  we  are  excused  from 
passing  judgment  on  them  :  he  was 
too  good  an  orator  to  be  a  good  poet. 
Montaigne  could  forgive  Cicero  for 
writing  verses,  but  not  for  publishing 
them.  Still,  this  literary  employment 
of  the  leisure  of  eminent  Romans  is 
always  interesting  to  remember,  if  only 
because  of  its  analogy  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  men  of  our  own  day. 

Poet  or  no  poet,  he  is  the  very  prince 
of  eulogists  of  the  country-house.  It 
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was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
dearest  pleasures  :  the  port  whence  he 
started,  the  haven  to  which  he  re¬ 
turned.  Wherever  he  was,  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  his  father’s  mansion  at 
the  end  of  the  lofty  avenue  in  a  suburb 
of  Como — “  Como,  your  delight  and 
mine,”  as  he  calls  it  in  a  letter  to 
Canerius  Rufus.  It  is  well  worth  re¬ 
marking  how  from  his  earliest  youth 
this  Italian  gentleman  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  duty  of  the  cultured 
and  well-off  resident  in  a  country  town 
or  rural  village  to  make  its  interests 
his  own,  to  endeavor  to  benefit  his  lo¬ 
cal  neighbors,  both  the  poor,  and  those 
of  a  higher  but  yet  not  affluent  class. 
His  first  essays  at  the  bar  were  made 
in  pleading  the  suits  of  the  people  of 
Tifernum-on-Tiber  (his  mother’s  place) 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  in  his  boyhood.  When  honors  and 
comparative  wealth  came  with  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Consul  he  thought  im¬ 
mediately  of  building  a  temple  for 
them  at  his  own  expense,  “  not  to  be 
outdone  in  affection  and  on  its  com¬ 
pletion  he  took  a  long  journey  to  be 
present  wuen  it  was  consecrated.  At 
Como  ho  founded  a  school,  so  that  the 
fathers  of  families  might  not  be 
obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  Milan  to 
be  educated,  and  he  sought  the  help  of 
Tacitus  for  finding  good  masters.  He 
was  always  encouraging  his  father-in- 
law,  who  was  a  munificent  giver,  in 
works  of  public  utility.  That  he  wiis 
kind  to  his  dependents  is  shown  by 
many  traits  :  he  could  well  apply  to 
himself  Homer’s  line,  “  He  had  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  gentleness  for  his  people.” 
When  his  slaves  died  he  wept ;  his  only 
consolation  was  that  he  had  enfranchis¬ 
ed  them  so  that  they  died  free.  He  sent 
his  servant  Zosimus,  who  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  consumption,  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Egypt,  and  on  his  lelurn, 
belter  but  not  well,  he  arranged  for 
him  to  go  to  a  place  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  he  might  try  the  milk 
cure.  He  gave  a  farm  worth  £800  to 
his  old  nurse. 

In  addition  to  his  inherited  palace, 
Pliny  built  two  villas  on  the  lake  of 
Como — one  higher  up,  which  he  called 
“  Tragedy,”  from  which  you  could  see 
the  lateen  sails  of  the  fishing-boats 
skimming  the  lake  at  dawn  ;  the  other, 
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“  Comedy,”  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  shore,  so  that  one  could  hsh  from 
one’s  bed.*  The  Como  property  had 
the  ineffable"  charm  of  early  associa¬ 
tions  ;  it  afforded  fishing,  hunting, 
and  boating,  and  ifs  sweett  ranquillity 
invited  study,  but  Pliny’s  most  envi¬ 
able  country-seats  were  at  Laurentum 
and  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  he  had  a  pied  a-terre  at 
Tusculum  and  villas  at  Tibur  and 
Praeneste.  Still  he  did  not  pass  for  a 
millionaire.  The  house  in  Tuscany 
was  built  in  an  amphitheatre  of  monn- 
tains,  covered  with  ancient  trees,  and 
skirted  by  a  belt  of  precious  vineyards, 
below  which,  again,  were  pastures.  The 
land  abounded  in  song-birds,  flowers, 
and  springs  of  fresh  water.  Here  the 
house  was  turned  to  the  south  ;  from 
the  loggia  you  saw  on  one  side  large 
and  fruitful  fields,  on  the  other  well- 
kept  lawns,  roses  from  Tarentum, 
Pompeian  fig-trees,  and  whatever  Italy 
could  provide  of  best.  In  a  cool  court 
a  perpetual  jet  of  water  freshened  the 
air.  A  friend  wrote  to  Pliny  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  going  to  his  Tuscan 
estate  in  summer,  as  he  thought  that 
it  must  be  unhealthy  ;  Pliny  answered 
that,  although  the  coast  (the  Marem- 
ma)  is  not  only  unhealthy  but  pestilen¬ 
tial,  there  was  no  fear  of  illness  in  his 
high  valley,  where  people  aftained 
great  ages  and  all  seasons  were  delight¬ 
ful.  The  spring,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  perfect  time  ;  but  there  was  no 
great  heat  in  summer,  and  the  rather 
sharp  winters  could  be  borne,  as  the 
house  was  artificially  heated  as  well  as 
being  full  of  sun.  Of  course,  hot  and 
cold  baths,  on  the  most  approved  sys¬ 
tem,  were  ready  at  all  hours.  The  re¬ 
ception  rooms  were  arranged  to  afford 
the  greatest  variety  of  view  ;  'one  of 
them  was  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style,  with  a  marble  dado,  surmounted 
by  wall-paintings  of  trees  and  birds. 
Out  of  doors,  tennis  and  riding  gave 
the  needful  exercise  ;  Pliny  was  more 
proud  of  the  riding-ground  than  of 
any  other  thing  connected  with  the 
villa  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  old  plane- 
trees,  linked  together  with  festoons  of 

*  The  intermitteat  foantain,  about  which 
he  was  so  carious,  still  rises  near  what  is 
called  (but  without  historical  warrant)  the 
“  Villa  Pliniana.” 


ivy.  At  its  extreme  end  it  formed  a 
semi-circle,  cypresses  taking  the  place 
of  the  plane-trees,  and  inside  these  was 
a  hedge  of  roses. 

Laurentum  was  in  Pliny’s  time  the 
Brighton  of  Rome.  It  was  approached 
by  two  pleasant  roads,  passing  through 
dense  woods  or  broad,  open  spaces,  en¬ 
livened  by  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  as 
the  Campagna  is  now.  The  distance 
was  not  too  great  for  you  to  run  down 
after  finishing  your  day’s  business  in 
the  capital,  ^ipio  once  picked  up 
shells  along  that  shore  as  an  ease  from 
public  cares. 

Pliny’s  house  at  Laurentum  was 
what  he  called  unpretentious,  but  com¬ 
fort  had  been  most  carefully  studied, 
and  even  the  servants’  rooms  were  so 
neat  that  guests  might  have  occupied 
them.  The  villa  was  flooded  with  air 
and  light ;  it  was  all  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  A  glazed  gallery  led  from  the 
courtyard  to  the  dining-room.  Be¬ 
hind  were  woods  and  mountains  ;  in 
front,  the  Mediterranean.  There  was 
a  tower  with  a  splendid  view  :  Piiny 
often  had  his  dinner  carried  up  to  this 
tower,  just  as  m  the  Apennines  he 
would  dine,  seated  on  a  marble  seat, 
beside  the  marble  basin  of  clear  water 
at  the  end  of  his  garden.  What  a  deli¬ 
cate  pleasure  in  life  is  shown  by  the 
little  fact  of  these  wandering  meals. 
I  knew  a  Lombard  nobleman  who  had 
the  same  fancy  :  he  even  once  gave  a 
dinner-party  in  a  boat  moored  in  front 
of  his  villa  on  the  lake  of  Garda. 

Chosen  books  to  read  and  re-read 
stocked  the  shelves  of  Pliny's  seaside 
library,  and  here,  too,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
nis  court  as  well  as  a  magnificent  swim¬ 
ming  bath.  Like  all  Romans  of  that 
date,  Pliny  had  a  passion  for  collect¬ 
ing,  but  he  did  not  put  his  most  valu¬ 
able  treasures  in  the  Lauren  tine  house 
which  he  wished  to  keep  “  modest  and 
simple.”  One  of  his  best  “  finds,”  a 
Corinthian  brass  statue  of  an  old  man, 
he  sent  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  de¬ 
siring  only  that  his  name  and  titles 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  pedestal. 
A  modern  donor  would  not  accompany 
the  gift  by  that  request,  but,  perhaps, 
he  would  be  exceedingly  disappointed 
if  the  thing  asked  for  were  left  undono. 

Hadrian’s  “  villa,”  near  Tivoli, 
which  was  seven  miles  round,  and  Dio- 
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cletian’s  “  retreat,”  the  ruins  of  which 
form  the  town  of  Spalato,  show  the 
Roman  taste  for  the  country  run  wild 
and  grown  monstrous.  After  the  Em¬ 
pire  fell,  for  a  while  terror  and  in¬ 
security  drove  men  to  stay  in  towns 
when  they  could  not  build  for  them¬ 
selves  forlified  castles  ;  the  antithesis 
of  the  villa.  But  with  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  old  love  reappeared.  In 
other  countries  the  castle  gave  birth  to 
the  exclusive  country-seat  where  the 
CTeat  noble  lived  as  a  king.  The  town- 
house,  if  there  was  one,  was  a  secon¬ 
dary  affair  ;  often  there  was  none,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  reyersion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  arrangement ;  the  house  in  the 
city  was  the  most  important,  but  it 


was  supplemented  by  more  or  less  nu¬ 
merous,  more  or  less  splendid,  villas. 
Not  to  have  two  houses  was  destitu¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  crown  of  villas  around 
any  characteristically  Italian  town  ; 
Brescia,  or  Vicenza,  or  Trento.  The 
untravelled  Italian  looks  in  amazement 
at  the  well-to-do  Englishman  who  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  has  only  one  home.  An 
Italian  “person  of  quality”  who  was 
obliged  for  the  sake  of  economy  to 
spend  all  the  year  at  his  villa  might 
complain,  as  Browning  makes  him 
complain,  but  were  he  forced  to  pass 
twelve  months  in  the  vaunted  city- 
square  there  would  possibly  be  suicide 
instead  of  sighs.  This  time  the  poet, 
who  dived  deep  in  the  Italian  mind, 
only  brings  to  the  surface  half  a  truth. 
' — Contemporary  Review. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  profession 
of  arms,  I  thought  myself  very  lucky 
when  I  last  year  found  myself  entitled 
to  sufficient  leave  to  make*  it  worth 
while  going  abroad  in  search  of  sport. 
A  brother  officer  being  in  the  same  en¬ 
viable  position,  we  decided  to  join 
forces,  and  to  “  go  foreign”  together 
to  some  spot  where  sport  and  economy 
could  simultaneously  be  practised. 
Various  localities,  from  the  Zambesi  to 
the  Pamirs,  came  under  consideration, 
but  in  the  end  we  decided  to  take  tick¬ 
ets  for  Aden  and  to  try  our  luck  in 
Somaliland. 

I  will  not  presume  too  much  on  any 
one’s  geographical  knowledge,  but  will 
say  at  once  that  the  country  in  ques¬ 
tion  occupies  the  most  easterly  corner 
of  Africa,  and  adjoins  Abyssinia. 
Those  who  examine  a  German  map  will 
find  that  the  sphere  of  British  infiu- 
ence  is  depicted  as  being  very  small  in¬ 
deed  ;  while  those  who  look  at  an  Eng¬ 
lish  map  will  notice  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  French,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  influence,  as  represented  by  the 
dabs  of  various  colors  which  are  spread 
about  the  'chart  of  this  barren  prom¬ 
ontory. 

We  will  leave  the  account  of  the 


journey  to  Aden  to  the  guide  books, 
and  will  commence  with  our  arrival  at 
that  cheerless  rock.  The  welcome  of 
the  Assistant  Resident  there  (why 
should  any  one  want  assistance  to  re¬ 
side  anywhere  ?)  was  not  encouraging, 
being  as  follows  :  “  Oh,  you’re  here, 
are  you?  VV^e  were  just  going  to  wire 
to  the  Foreign  Office  to  stop  you.  I 
don’t  know  where  you  can  go,  the 
country  is  shot  out.”  Cheerful,  this  ! 
But  our  discouragement  was  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  poor  prospect  he 
afforded  us  ;  and,  seeing  we  were  bent 
on  going,  this  gentleman  afforded  us 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  After 
two  days  at  Aden  my  companion,  whom 
I  will  call  V.,  went  over  to  Berberah, 
from  which  place  we  had  decided  to 
go  up  country,  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  camels  and  other  necessaries  and 
of  engaging  men.  I  spent  a  boresome 
fortnight  at  Aden,  awaiting  the  cargo 
boat  with  our  stores,  ammunition,  and 
guns.  At  last  she  arrived,  the  goods 
were  transhipped  to  the  Tuna,  a  little 
tub  plying  from  Aden  to  the  Somali 
coast,  I  got  on  board — a  proceeding 
materially  altering  her  draught — and 
off  we  went. 

Reaching  Berberah  on  a  Thursday 
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evening,  we  passed  one  night  th6re  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  the  Political  Resident, 
whose  hospitality  to  sportsmen  is  un¬ 
ending  ;  hustled  about  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  from  sunrise,  arranging 
loads,  and  by  ten  o’clock  were  on  the 
move  for  the  interior. 

At  this  point  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  some  slight  description  of 
ihQ  personnel  oi  our  expedition,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  a  large  “  kafa- 
la,”  or  caravan,  progresses  through  the 
country.  First  in  importance  came 
Hadj  Achmed  Warsama,  our  inter¬ 
preter  and  head  man,  a  tall,  slight  fel¬ 
low  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
with  close-shaven  head  and  immense 
mouth  disclosing  a  row  of  gleaming 
white  teeth  :  a  great  man  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  all  the  others,  having  three 
times  made  the  journey  to  Mecca  and 
having  a  fourth  trip  in  prospect.  lie 
had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  English 
Navy  as  interpreter,  and  had  accom¬ 
panied  Admiral  Hewitt  on  his  mission 
to  Abyssinia.  His  long  spell  of  Brit¬ 
ish  service  gave  him,  of  course,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  command  of  the  English  tongue, 
though  perhaps  his  expressions  some¬ 
times  savored  rather  of  the  fo’csle. 
His  authority  over  the  camel  men  was 
complete,  and  those  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  colored  races  well  know  how 
greatly  a  powerful  lieutenant  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  an  expedition  of  this 
kind.  To  any  one  who  may  undertake 
a  journey  of  similar  character  to  ours 
I  would  say  :  spare  no  expense  to  get  a 
good  head  man  ;  they  are  hard  to  find 
and  require  high  wages  ;  but,  for  our 
part,  we  never  had  reason  to  regret 
one  single  anna  of  the  large  wages  and 
“  backsheesh”  we  paid  to  Hadj  Ach¬ 
med.  Next  perhaps  in  importance 
comes  Deria  Ali,  our  swarthy -cAe/’;  a 
little  wizened-up  old  fellow,  much 
given  to  complaining  of,  and  quarel- 
ling  with,  the  other  members  of  the 
outfit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first- 
class  jungle  cook.  He  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  having  visited  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  other  places  in  Australia  ; 
not  'finding  them  to  his  liking,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  returned  to  his  native 
jungle.  His  wardrobe  was,  like  Sam 
Weller’s  knowledge  of  London,  ‘‘ex¬ 
tensive  and  peculiar one  day  he 
would  appear  wearing  a  tarboosh,  two 


yards  of  calico,  and  a  spear  ;  the  next 
day  very  tight  trousers  and  an  old  mili¬ 
tary  overcoat ;  another  day  an  ancient 
ana  porous  mackintosh,  of  which  he 
said,  ‘‘  Him  cost  me  five  pounds  at 
Melbourne.”  On  the  march  his  duty 
was  to  drive  the  sheep  ;  poor,  white, 
fat-tailed  things,  they  got  so  used  to 
marching  that  after  a  few  days  they 
needed  no  driving,  and  would  follow 
like  dogs,  getting  gradually  killed  off 
day  by  day  till  they  were  all  gone,  and 
a  fresh  lot  had  to  be  bought  to  fill  their 
place.  It  was  necessary  to  take  sheep 
with  us  in  order  to  keep  the  pot  sup¬ 
plied  when  our  time  was  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  pursuit  of  lions.  On 
such  occasions  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  sport  to  discharge  a  rifie  \n  order  to 
supply  ourselves  with  food.  One 
sheep  marched  with  us  for  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  his  day  of 
execution  having  been  postponed  to 
the  very  last  because  we  had  become  so 
mutually  attached  :  when  he  was  killed 
he  was  barely  eatable  ! 

V.  and  I  had  each  our  two  shikaris, 
who  always  accompanied  us.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  securing  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  Nur  Farah,  who 
was  with  V.,  and  Aden  Ateya,  who 
was  my  head  shikari,  being  particu¬ 
larly  well  known.  The  latter  was  a 
little  bullet  headed  fellow  of  about  five 
feet  four  in  height,  broad-shouldered 
and  sturdy,  with  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  going  up  hill  at  a  steady  run  with 
no  apparent  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Brave  as  the  lion  it  is  his  profession  to 
pursue,  he  often  erred  on  the  side  of 
impetuosity  and  rashness,  but  withal 
he  was  a  wonderful  tracker  and  stalker 
and  fully  conversant  with  the  habits 
of  all  game.  His  chief  drawback  was 
his  religious  mania,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  else,  which  sometimes  drove 
him  into  fits  similar  to  those  of  the 
howling  dervishes  at  Cairo  ;  of  this, 
however,  we  managed  to  cure  him  in  a 
short  time  ;  we  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  any  damage  done  to  or 
by  the  camels  if  they  stampeded  in 
consequence  of  his  antics,  and  finally 
threatened  him  with  immediate  dis¬ 
charge  if  he  had  another  fit.  He  did 
not.  Geleb  Hared,  my  second  shikari, 
was  almost  as  good  a  hunter  as  his  su¬ 
perior— a  tall  slight  boy  of  about  nine- 
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teen,  quite  indefatigable  and  most  will¬ 
ing.  He  bad  hud  some  experience  of 
Europeans  when  travelling  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Swayne,  B.E.,  and  1  think  I  um 
right  in  saving  that  in  his  company  he 
had  visited  Harar.  He  could  not  speak 
ten  words  of  English,  but  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Haraii  language. 

The  camel  men,  fourteen  of  whom 
we  armed  with  Snider  carbines,  were 
all  engaged  for  us  by  Captain  Abud  at 
Berberah,  and  a  better  set  of  fellows  I 
never  wish  to  see  ;  willing  and  cheer¬ 
ful  to  a  degree,  they  took  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  had  to  undergo  as  part  of 
the  day’s  work.  Occasional  discon¬ 
tent,  arising  out  of  nothing,  was  in¬ 
variably  suppressed  as  easily  as  it  arose  ; 
we  always  followed  the  plan  of  care¬ 
fully  investigating  every  matter  of  the 
kind  that  was  brought  before  us  and 
doing  justice  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  Many  people,  in  dealing  with 
a  Somali,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
not  telling  the  truth  ;  true,  the  chances 
are  against  it,  but  he  is  such  a  child 
that  he  will  convict  himself  of  untruth 
in  the  6ist  moment  and  be  the  first  to 
laugh  at  it  himself.  Burton,  in  his 
First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  well 
describes  the  rapid  flight  of  the  Somali 
temper  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the 
man  at  whose  childishness  you  have 
smiled  one  day  capable  of  the  most 
horrible  cruelties  the  next.  The  So¬ 
malis  are  a  peculiar  race,  in  that  they 
have  no  written  language,  no  musical 
instruments,  little  or  no  filial  affection, 
and  rarely  any  gratitude.  Their  in¬ 
sensibility  to  pain  is  remarkable.  I 
have  seen  Aden  smiling  and  chewing 
tobacco,  while  Geleh  burnt  little  holes 
in  his  back  with  a  red  hut  stick.  Fear 
of  death  is  an  unknown  quantity  among 
them.  ' 

1  must  not  omit  to  mention  Aden 
Muhammld,  V.’s  syce  ;  he  was  a  great 
character  and  an  excellent  boy ;  he 
never  seemed  to  tire,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  every  one  else’s  work  be¬ 
sides  his  own.  One  feat  of  his  deserves 
especial  remark.  We  had  found  a 
lioness  in  an  open  plain  about  six  miles 
wide,  and  fearing  we  should  lose  her 
in  the  bushes,  we  sent  Aden  off  for  a 
pony  to  “  round  her  up”  till  we  could 
get  there.  He  got  the  pony  and  gal¬ 


loped  off,  armed  only  with  a  little 
throwing  spear,  over  ground  honey¬ 
combed  with  holes  (one  of  which  gave 
him  a  heavy  fall),  and  headed  off  the 
lioness  ;  time  after  time  he  brought 
her  to  bay  under  a  bush,  and  time 
after  time  she  charged,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  gallop  for  his  life  till  he  had 
distanced  her  ;  at  last  we  got  up  to 
where  he  was,  and  the  lioness  was  se¬ 
cured.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
act  of  as  high  courage  as  one  can  look 
for  in  any  one,  while  or  black.  Only 
once  did  we  have  to  reprimand  him, 
and  then  his  offence  tended  toward  the 
ludicrous.  It  was  as  follows  : — As  V. 
and  I  were  walking  along  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  kafala  we  saw  an  old 
man,  near  a  village,  crying  and  raising 
a  great  commotion  :  off  we  went  to  in¬ 
quire  what  was  the  matter,  and  found 
that  Master  Aden  and  Bulaleh,  my 
own  syce,  had  stolen  the  old  man’s 
sword  from  him  and  gone  off  with  it. 
Of  course  restitution  was  made,  and 
the  two  syces  were  put  on  guard  for  a 
whole  night  as  punishment,  regardless 
of  their  protests.  They  took  it  very 
good-humoredly,  but  paid  us  out  by 
waking  us  every  hour  or  two  through 
the  night  to  tell  us  they  had  heard.a 
lion  in  the  neighborhood.  Which 
they  had  not. 

To  return  to  our  kafala.  The  camel 
loads  were  of  a  very  varied  nature, 
nothing  being  procurable  in  the  in¬ 
terior  but  a  little  meat  and  milk,  and 
that  only  during  the  rains  ;  so  we  had 
to  carry  with  us  everything  that  we 
were  likely  to  need.  The  men  were 
rationed  with  a  pound  of  rice,  half  that 
amount  of  dates,  and  two  ounces  of 
ghee  per  man  per  diem.  As  they  num¬ 
bered  twenty  five  and  we  carried  rations 
for  a  hundred  days,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  item  alone  represented  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  transport.  A  Somali 
camel  carries  a  load  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  but  that  amount  varies 
greatly  with  tho  size,  condition,  and 
age  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  work 
he  has  lately  done  and  is  expected  to 
do.  It  is  a  good  rough  computation 
to  say  that  one  camel  carries  rations 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  men  for  eight 
days.  Seven  camels  were  devoted  to 
the  transport  of  water  ;  some  carried 
casks  containing  twenty- six  gallons 
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each,  one  on  each  side,  the  very  best 
possible  way  of  carrying  water  on 
camel  back  ;  while  others  were  loaded 
with  “  hams,”  as  the  native  water  ves¬ 
sels  are  called.  They  are  woven  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  tree  and  grass,  and  are 
saturated  in  ghee  to  make  them  water¬ 
tight.  They  are  of  the  shape  of  a  short 
fat  cigar,  one  end  being  removable  and 
forming  a  cup.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  cage  of  strong  twigs,  to  which  the 
lopes  are  made  fast,  which  lash  it  on 
to  the  back  of  the  camel.  Our  own 
jirivate  stores  were  packed  in  50-lb. 
boxes,  a  selection  of  goods  being  put 
in  each,  so  that  only  one,  or  two  at 
most,  were  in  use  at  a  time.  This 
plan  I  can  strongly  recommend  to 
other  travellers,  as  the  trouble  and  au- 
norance  of  having  to  open  box  after 
box  to  find  some  necessary  article  is 
very  great,  besides  which  damage  is 
done  to  the  boxes  by  constant  opening 
and  nailing  up,  and  in  the  hurry  arti¬ 
cles  are  not  properly  repacked,  thus 
getting  broken  or  spoilt.  One  camel 
carried  our  tent  (in  two  packages)  and 
onr  clol  lies  and  books  (in  two  kit  bags). 
Ammunition,  sjiare  rifles,  calico  for 
presents  and  barter,  tobacco  for  the 
same  purpose,  together  with  a  few  tools 
and  spare  rope,  pretty  well  complete 
the  list  of  our  materiel. 

The  manner  in  which  a  load  is  fixed 
on  a  camel  is  not  unworthy  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  Somal  has  no  saddle  for  his 
camel,  but  uses  in  its  place  a  thick  pad 
of  mats,  “  harus,”  which  on  camping 
he  uses  as  a  roof  and  walls  for  his  hut, 
hanging  them  over  curved  sticks  after 
the  manner  of  gypsy  huts  in  England. 
The  soft  haru  forming  the  padding 
next  the  camel’s  skin  he  uses  as  a 
couch.  The  camel  having  been  made 
to  lie  down,  after  much  grunting  and 
roaring  on  his  part,  he  is  securely  knee- 
haltered  by  passing  the  halter  under 
each  knee  and  over  his  neck,  on  the 
top  of  which  it  is  tied.  The  soft  haru 
is  then  put  on  his  back,  covering  all 
but  his  head  and  tail,  and  the  front 
part  folded  back  to  make  a  double 
thickness  over  the  withers  and  hump. 
(The  hump  of  the  Somali  camel,  by  the 
way,  is  not  nearly  such  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  as  that  of  the  Arabian  camel. )  On 
this  are  placed  the  remainder  of  the 
harus  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  nine 


thicknesses  of  mat.  The  loading  rope, 
a  long  double-plaited  grass  rope,  is 
then  put  on  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
harness,  consisting  of  breast-plate, 
double  girth,  and  crupper,  but  never 
passing  over  the  back,  the  harness 
being  lifted  up  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  leave  the  spine  clear  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  English  saddle. 
The  load  having  first  been  carefully  bal¬ 
anced,  it  is  then  secured  by  lashing  it 
to  the  loading  rope.  This  adjustment 
of  loads  is  a  most  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  marching  of  akafala  ;  for, 
if  it  is  not  propeily  attended  to,  loads 
will  roll  off,  or  shift  backwaid  and  for¬ 
ward,  or,  worse  still,  the  camel  will 
get  a  sore  back  and  be  rendered  unfit 
for  work,  necessitating  the 'division  of 
his  load  among  other  camels. 

Our  loads  being  all  properly  divided 
and  adjusted,  we  will  march  off.  As 
each  camel  man  gets  his  two  camels 
loaded  up  he  ties  the  halter  of  one  of 
them  to  the  tail  of  the  other,  whose 
halter  he  in  turn  ties  to  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  tail  he  can  see  ;  a  fairly  fast, 
steady  camel  is  chosen  to  lead,  and,  as 
soon  us  the  whole  of  the  kafala  is 
strung  together,  the  order  is  given  to 
march  off.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
the  camel  men  stay  by  their  respective 
charges  to  see  that  the  loads  are  travel¬ 
ling  all  right ;  when  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  case  they  gather  into  knots  in 
front,  in  rear,  or  on  the  flanks  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  chaff,  songs  of  sorts  and  occa¬ 
sional  prayer,  the  latter  entailing  a 
run  of  a  mile  or  so  to  catch  the  cara¬ 
van  up  again.  If  in  a  district  whose 
friendliness  is  doubted,  a  careful  watch 
is  of  course  kept  while  on  the  march, 
and  no  straggling  allowed.  The  shika¬ 
ris,  as  a  rule,  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  while  the  ponies  and  syces 
brought  up  the  rear.  If  the  ponies  are 
allowed  to  get  in  front  the  whole  rate 
of  marching  will  be  retarded,  as  a  So¬ 
mali  pony  only  walks  two  miles  an 
hour  when  loose,  a  camel’s  ordinary 
pace  being  half  a  mile  per  hour  more. 

The  usual  dav’s  work  when  on  the 
march  was  as  follows  : — Reveil  at  three, 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  biscuit,  camp  struck, 
loaded  up  and  off  at  four,  steady  march¬ 
ing  till  ten  or  thereabouts,  when  we 
would  find  the  shadiest  spot  we  could, 
and  halt  for  from  four  to  five  hours. 
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dating  which  time  we  had  breakfast, 
wrote  up  diaries,  took  any  necessary 
astronomical  observations.  About  two 
and  a  Imlf  hours’  more  marching  in 
the  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  night’s 
camping  ground  toward  five  o’clock. 
Then  there  was  a  thorn  zareba  to  be 
made,  dinner  to  be  prepared,  beds  put 
out,  perhaps  a  little  doctoring  to  be 
done,  and  sometimes  time  to  read  a 
book  for  a  few  minutes  before  dark. 
At  sundown  Achmed  called  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  prayers,  and  such  as  felt  like  it 
attended  ;  during  the  Ramadan  indeed 
there  were  very  few  absentees,  but  at 
other  times  the  attendance  was  smaller. 
As  soon  as  the  men  had  done  their 
prayers  our  dinner  was  served  by  the 
“  butler,”  Jama  Agg’  Elli,  a  capital 
boy  whom  we  picked  up  in  Aden.  I 
quote  the  carte  du  jour  from  a  letter 
written  home  :  “  Potage  tabloide,  tour- 
nedos  de  Koodoo  a  I’oignon.  Pain. 
Confiture.  CaftJ.  —  Vins.  Whisky. 
Eau  alkaline.”  Very  soon  after  sun¬ 
set  the  temperature  begins  to  fall,  and 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  by  seven 
o’clock  we  are  generally  glad  to  put  on 
our  thickest  coats  and  sometimes  to 
wrap  rugs  round  us. 

Some  of  those  evenings  in  the  jungle 
are  among  my  pleasantest  recollections. 
What  greater  pleasure  than  coming  m 
from  a  successful  hunt  to  find  that 
one’s  companion  has  had  his  share  of 
sport,  and,  over  the  post- prandial  cof¬ 
fee,  to  mutually  recite  one’s  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  day  ?  The  darkness  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  fall  of  day  is  just  giving 
way  to  the  bright  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  whose  rapidly  widening  silver 
edge  we  see  through  the  tops  of  the 
mimosa  jungle.  The  circle  of  fires  in 
the  zareba  throws  a  ruddy  glow  on  the 
picturesque  figures  of  I  he  men  grouped 
about  them  at  their  meal  or  preparing 
for  rest.  In  the  far  distance  we  hear 
the  howl  of  the  hyena  or  the  gruff  bark 
of  the  questing  lion.  His  majesty  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  visit  us  later  in 
the  evening  ;  very  well,  we  will  give 
him  a  royal  reception.  “  Achmid, 
tell  Aden  to  put  the  ten-bore  and  half- 
a-dozen  cartridges  by  my  bed  !”  Eight 
o’clock — time  to  turn  in.  “  Where’s 
my  revolver?  Ah  !  here  it  is.  I  will 
put  it  under  the  pillow  as  usual  fur 
fear  of  accidents.”  ‘‘  Good-night !” 


January, 

“  Night !”  and  we  are  soon  asleep  to  a 
brief  lullaby  from  the  sentry,  who 
never  ceases  singing  throughout  his 
watch  ;  asleep,  but  not  a  heavy  slum¬ 
ber  ;  any  unusual  noise  and  we  shall 
both  be  wide  awake,  having  woken  up 
suddenly  without  a  movement,  unless 
it  be  that  of  a  hand  to  a  weapon  ;  wide 
awake,  to  drop  off  again  the  moment 
we  are  satisfied  that  all  is  well.  It  is 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
which  enables  it  to  adapt  its  sleep  to 
circumstances  ;  at  home  we  lay  our 
heads  down  and  sleep  till  shouted  at 
by  a  servant  who  has  banged  about  the 
room  for  ten  minutes  previously  ;  go 
to  the  jungle  or  the  prairie,  and  our 
sleep  is  set  on  a  hair-trigger,  we  wake 
ten  times  in  the  night  and  ten  times 
we  are  asleep  again  within  half  a  min¬ 
ute,  having  made  sure  all  is  right.  As 
the  night  advances  we  are  glad  to  pull 
the  waterproof  sheets  over  us,  some¬ 
times  right  over  our  heads,  to  keep  off 
the  heavy  dew,  which  otherwise  would 
soak  us  to  the  skin.  Long  before  day¬ 
light  Jama  would  be  called  by  the  sen¬ 
try  (whose  clock  was  a  star),  and  in 
his  turn  go  and  wake  V.  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  I  think  so,  sir,  it  half  past 
three.”  V.,  drawing  his  watch  — our 
only  chronometer- -from  under  his  pil¬ 
low,  would  check  the  accuracy  of 
Jama’s  asset  tion  with  the  aid  of  a 
match,  and,  if  his  statement  held  wa¬ 
ter,  would  order  a  start.  My  own 
watch,  a  cheap  one,  broke  down  very 
soon  after  entering  the  Hand,  so  we 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  V.’s  timepiece, 
an  excellent  lever  watch,  for  our  ob- 
servalions.  On  one  occasion  the  sen¬ 
try  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  for 
a  moment  and  woken  up  again  to  find 
the  stars  obscured  by  clouds.  Think¬ 
ing  apparently  that  he  had  had  a  pro¬ 
longed  nap,  he  woke  Jama,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  to  V.  his  usual  matutinal  salu¬ 
tation  of  “  I  think  so,  sir,  it  half-past 
three.”  Imagine  my  companion’s  feel¬ 
ings  when  he  found,  on  consulting  his 
watch,  that  it  was  only  just  midnight ! 
.  It  was  wonderful  fo  observe  the  ce¬ 
lerity  with  which  our  camp  was  pitched 
or  broken.  About  half  an  hour  suf¬ 
ficed  to  see  a  thorn  zareba  built,  and 
every  one  comfortably  settled  down 
after  arrival  at  a  fresh  camp,  while 
forty- five  minutes  from  the  ejaculation 
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by  either  of  us  of  the  mystic  word 
“  Warsdkahaiyah”  (what  it  means  the 
writer  has  not  a  notion,  but  its  action 
never  failed),  not  a  vestige  would  re¬ 
main  to  mark  the  spot  where  men, 
camels,  and  horses  had  lately  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being. 

In  appearance  the  Somal  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  most  colored  and  of  many 
white  races.  He  is  as  a  rule  tall, 
slight,  and  well  set  up,  with  well-form¬ 
ed  limbs  covered  with  a  ruddy  brown 
skin,  the  texture  of  which  would  excite 
envy  in  the  heart  of  many  a  European 
beauty.  The  features  have,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  coarse 
negro  type  which  prevails  in  Xubia 
and  the  Soudan,  but  rather  incline  tow¬ 
ard  the  Semitic  type.  Thick  lips  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  a  broad 
flat  nose  is  also  a  rarity.  The  hair, 
when  the  head  is  not  clean  shaved,  is 
allowed  to  grow  straight  out  froni  the 
head  in  every  direction,  giving  a  very 
wild  appearance  to  the  owner  ;  among 
the  Esa  and  Gadabursi  tribes  the  hair 
seems  to  be  softer,  and  hangs  down  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  in  long  closely 
curled  ringlets.  The  women  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  the  hair  enclosed 
in  a  dark  blue  flllet,  a  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  the  latter  distinguishing 
between  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
woman. 

The  first  fourteen  days  were  of  little 
interest  except  to  ourselves,  steady 
travelling,  at  about  twenty  miles  per 
diem,  being  the  rule.  We  knew  it  was 
no  good  stopping  short  of  Hargaisa,  as 
the  coast  range  has  been  shot  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
our  best  chance  of  sport  seemed  to  be 
to  cross  the  “  Hand”  (not  “  Hand”  as 
recently  described  in  the  Field),  a  wa¬ 
terless  plateau  extending  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  east  and  west,  and  being 
about  one  hundred  miles  wide.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  a  short  delay  at  Har¬ 
gaisa  to  obtain  extra  camels,  for  water, 
and  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
local  sheikh  abont  keeping  any  letters 
that  might  be  forwarded  to  us,  we  set 
ou't  on  our  five  waterless  days’  march. 
On  two  successive  mornings  we  found 
numerous  lion  tracks  on  the  path,  and 
in  one  case  found  traces  of  a  lion  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  from  his  morning  meal 
of  oryx  by  our  approach  ;  not  being 


provided  for  delay  beyond  the  neces¬ 
sary  five  days,  we  did  not  molest  them 
at  the  time,  but  noted  their  positions 
for  future  guidance.  A  lion,  if  undis¬ 
turbed,  will  work  the  same  district  for 
months  at  a  time,  leaving  it  every  six 
to  ten  days  to  go  for  water,  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  amount  he  has 
eaten.  The  writer  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  a  fortnight  later  to  be  able  to  fol¬ 
low  exactly  the  movements  of  a  troop 
of  five  lions  and  lionesses  for  seven 
days,  during  which  time  they  never 
left  a  radius  of  ten  miles  ;  perhaps  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
he  missed  them  consistently  for  three 
of  those  days  and  tn  the  seventh  killed 
one  ;  the  remaining  four  devoured  all 
that  was  mortal  of  their  poor  friend 
that  night,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  Hand  was  crossed  without  any 
staving  in  of  water-casks  or  other  mis¬ 
adventure  such  as  generally  happens 
to  novices,  and  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  saw  us  in  Milmil.  A  two 
days’  halt  brought  -me  good  luck  in 
the  shape  of  a  greater  koodoo,  that 
splendid,  spiral-horned  antelope  so 
well  depicted  in  Mr.  Selous’s  recent 
book.  This  was  the  second  one  1  had 
got  since  starting,  in  each  case  a  lucky 
shot  on  the  top  of  a  lucky  find  having 
brought  about  the  desired  result.  One 
very  seldom  gets  a  specimen  without  a 
lot  of  climbing  over  the  most  rugged 
hills  imaginable.  Captain  Swayne,  in 
his  report  on  the  antelope  of  Somali-, 
land,  says  :  “  A  fortnight’s  hard  climb¬ 
ing  is  amply  repaid  by  a  good  pair  of 
horns.”  (The  present  writer,  never 
having  been  a  feather-weight,  is  better 
on  the  flat  than  on  the  hill  )  The 
first  place  where  we  really  settled  down 
to  business  was  Aware,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Milmil,  a  slight  cup  in  a 
plateau  where  sufficient  water  collects 
to  provide  for  a  small  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  dry  season.  Lion 
and  rhino  tracks  on  the  way  there, 
coupled  with  a  visit  from  two  lions  the 
same  night,  augured  well  for  sport. 

As  soon  us  it  was  light,  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  off  together 
on  the  tracks  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
lions  whose  tracks  we  had  found.  V. 
took  the  right,  I  the  left,  two  of  the 
shikaris  keeping  on  the  track  itself  in 
the  centre.  Three  hours’  steady  track- 
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mg  brought  us  to  some  grass  about  tea 
feet  in  height,  and  quite  impossible  to 
see  far  through.  The  surrounding 
country  was  mimosa  forest,  a  distant 
view  in  any  direction  being  impossible. 
As  we  were  making  our  way  cautiously 
along  I  heard  a  shot  from  V.,  followed 
by  a  most  awful  moaning  roar  about 
twenty  yards  away  ;  my  shikari  Aden 
and  1  were  round  like  a  flash,  at  the 
“ready”  position,  standing,  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  trouble,  but  two  more  shots  and 
the  succeeding  silence  assured  ns  of 
V.’s  success.  As  we  moved  round  to 
where  he  was  standing,  close  to  a  splen¬ 
did  old  black-maned  lion,  the  syces  and 
shikaris  were  just  commencing  the 
song  of  triumph  which  is  always  sung 
when  a  male  lion  has  been  bagged. 
There  was  extra  rejoicing  over  the 
death  of  this  one,  as  he  had  been  a 
well-known  man-eater,  thirty-five  (call 
it  ten!)  deaths  being  laid  at  his  door, 
in  addition  to  being  the  first  lion  of 
the  trip.  On  the  way  home  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  bagging  a  fine  bull  oryx, 
which  fell  to  the  first  shot  from  my 
little  single  .450  Express,  making  me 
more  pleased  than  ever  with  the  weapon 
which  had  come  to  hand  only  three 
days  before  our  departure. 

The  next  day  is  worthy  of  record. 
According  to  custom  we  had  started 
off  in  opposite  directions  from  camp  as 
soon  as  the  sun  appeared.  1  had  al¬ 
most  given  up  hope  of  sport,  my  shika¬ 
ris  and  I  having  walked  about  ten  miles 
without  a  vestige  of  a  lion  track,  when 
we  came  on  quite  fresh  signs  of  two 
biggish  lions  that  had  been  hunting 
oryx  ;  the  tracks  were  so  fresh  that 
we  knew  we  could  not  be  far  behind 
them,  and  exercised  consequent  cau¬ 
tion.  Through  all  the  intricacies  of 
their  hunting  prowl  we  followed  them  ; 
nowand'again  one  could  sec  where  one 
of  them  h^  made  a  spring  at  an  oryx 
and  missed,  or  where  the  oryx  had 
taken  fright  and  bolted  off.  At  last 
the  place  where  they  had  rested  in  the 
morning  was  reached,  and  from  there 
the  tracks  went  straight  away  for  about 
five  miles,  through  a  light  thorn  jungle 
interspersed  with  patches  of  high  grass. 
I  thought  they  must  have  escaped  us, 
and  was  inclined  to  despair  when  Geleh, 
my  second  shikari,  who  was  in  front, 
suddenly  stopped  and  bobbed  down  ;  I 


naturally  did  the  same,  took  my  double 
10-bore  from  him,  and  looked  cau¬ 
tiously  up  over  the  top  of  the  thorn- 
bush  in  front.  We  were  at  the  edge 
of  an  open  grass  glade  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  wide,  bounded  by  mimosa 
trees  and  high  grass.  We  were  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  bush  in  front  of  us, 
which  was  of  just  sufficient  height  to 
enable  me  to  fire  over  its  flat  top.  Be¬ 
yond  it  I  could  discern  the  yellow 
forms  of  the  two  lionesses,  for  such 
they  proved  to  be,  lying  flat  on  their 
left  sides,  their  hind  feet  pointing 
straight  toward  us,  not  forty  yards 
distant.  They  were  absolutely  un¬ 
aware  of  our  presence,  and  lay  as  if 
dead.  Had  the  day  not  been  cloudy 
they  would  doubtless,  according  to 
their  habit,  have  been  sleeping  in  the 
jungle  ;  on  this  occasion  the  rare  event 
of  an  overcast  skv  had  tempted  them 
into  the  open  to  their  own  destruction 
and  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
writer.  As  the  two  great  cats  lay 
there,  fast  asleep,  I  could  not  help 
waiting  a  moment  before  firing,  as  I 
felt  sure  they  would  not  wake  now, 
the  wind  being  the  other  way  ;  and  it 
is  not  given  to  many  people  to  see  lions 
in  their  native  state  in  this  peaceful 
condition.  1  suspect,  however,  that 
the  moment’s  delay  was  not  quite  so 
long  as  it  seemed,  but  it  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  the  further 
one  was  a  lioness  ;  thinking,  therefore, 
that  the  nearer  one,  whose  head  I  could 
not  see,  was  a  lion,  I  fired,  aiming  for 
a  spot  just  behind  the  elbow  ;  as  I  did 
so  the  other  one  looked  up  over  her 
shoulder  and  almost  simultaneously 
got  the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  in 
the  neck,  killing  her  at  once.  The 
first  one  fired  at — which  proved  also 
to  be  a  lioness  —still  moved  ;  but  Geleh, 
thinking  her  vitality  less  than  it  really 
was,  strolled  up  to  her,  putting  the 
butt  of  my  Winchester  on  her  head  ; 
as  he  did  so  she  seized  it  in  her  mouth, 
nearly  perforating  it  with  her  teeth, 
thereby  giving  him  such  a  respect  for 
dead  (!)  lions  that  he  was  ever  after¬ 
ward  most  cautious  in  dealing  with 
them.  I  had  to  give  her  a  shot  from 
the  .450  Express  before  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  politic  to  commence  skinning  the 
other  one  which  lay  close  by.  This 
operation  was  not  a  long  one,  and  the 
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pelts  and  skulls  were  soon  made  up  in 
bundles  ready  to  pack  on  a  pony.  The 
latter  was  very  averse  to  this  opera¬ 
tion,  and  was  only  brought  to  reason 
by  having  his  nostrils  rubbed  wilh  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  lions. 
To  the  load  was  added  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  inside  fat,  a  perquisite 
of  the  shikaris  ;  this  is  melted  and  bot¬ 
tled  by  them,  and  afterward  sold  for  a 
considerable  price  to  native  doctors  on 
the  coast  and  at  Aden.  It  is  highly 
valued  by  them  for  its  supposed  medic¬ 
inal  qualities,  being  rubbed  into  those 
who  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  fever. 

On  reaching  camp  that  evening  we 
found  that  V.  had  got  a  tremendous 
female  rhino  with  a  fine  front  horn. 
Ilis  shikaris  too  had  had  a  scare  ;  for, 
ns  they  were  dancing  on  the  body  of 
the  supposed  defunct  pach3derm,  she 
had  given  a  grunt,  and  looked  round 
to  see  what  was  up.  I  believe  their 
activity  in  regaining  their  rifles  was 
marvellous. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aware 
that  the  writer  caught  sight  of  some 
“  Debbo  Tag”  or  “  Clarke’s  gazelle,” 
one  of  the  rarest  of  East  African  ante¬ 
lope,  only  having  been  shot  for  the 
first  time  about  four  years  ago.  A  few 
days  later,  having  no  further  sport,  we 
moved  two  journeys  north-west  into 
the  Hand,  to  Doa-ahleh,  the  spot  where 
we  had  seen  the  tracks  on  our  journey 
south.  A  week’s  stay  here  increased 
our  tale  of  lions  by  one  each— a  week 
to  be  passed  over  bv  the  writer  as 
lightly  as  possible.  Eor  four  days  he 
tracked  from  dawn  to  afternoon  with 
always  the  same  result,  a  galloping 
shot  with  10-bore  and  a  miss  over  the 
top  constituting  the  usual  finale  to  the 
proceedings.  I'he  fifth  day  saw  the 
heavy  rifle  relegated  to  close -work,  its 
place  for  moving  shots  being  taken  by 
the  little  .450  Express,  with  which  in 
his  hands  the  writer  did  not  lose  a  sin¬ 
gle  lion. 

A  description  of  a  certain  morning’s 
work  will  show  how  easily  a  good 
chance  may  be  missed  by  a  novice 
through  ignorance  of  the  sport.  V. 
and  1  had  been  for  some  hours  on  the 
track  of  a  band  of  lions  numbering 
five,  besides  what  Nur  Farah  called 
“  the  two  small  boy”  (two  cubs).  At 
last  we  came  to  the  fresh  trace  of 


where  something  had  been  dragged 
into  a  patch  of  high  grass,  the  tracks 
being  so  fresh  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  lions  were  concealed  in  it,  and 
probably  busy  feeding.  Instead  of 
going  right  round  the  thicket,  as  we 
should  have  done,  our  shikaris  insisted 
on  our  walking  straight  down  a  slight 
opening  into  the  centre  of  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  move  was  that  we  walked 
almost  on  to  the  lions  as  they  were  de¬ 
vouring  a  dead  oryx.  I  saw  a  lioness 
creeping  through  the  bush  ten  yards 
ahead  of  us,  and  fired  through  the 
branches  with  no  perceptible  result. 
Almost  at  the  same  instaut  another 
lioness  rose  up  under  a  tree  rather  fur¬ 
ther  away,  and  started  toward  us,  look¬ 
ing  very  nasty  ;  before  hen  head  was 
fairly  lowered  V.,  who  had  dropped  on 
one  knee,  fired,  striking  her  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  shoulder.  She  spun  round 
and  round  half  a  dozen  times  like  a 
top,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her.  Aden 
and  I  dashed  forward  after  a  fine  male 
lion  he  had  caught  sight  of,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  for  some  hours,  but  with¬ 
out  success,  the  ground  being  hard  and 
unfavorable  for  tracking.  We  made 
out  that  his  tracks  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  place  where  he  had  been 
found,  and  then  we  lost  him.  V.  had 
had  no  better  luck  with  his  wounded 
lioness,  the  blood  trail  having  ceas(d 
after  a  short  while,  making  tracking 
impossible.  Disconsolately  we  turned 
our  steps  campward,  after  a  short  halt 
for  rest  and  abuse  of  our  luck.  Pass¬ 
ing  a  patch  of  grass  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  where  we  had  rested,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  spread  and  walk 
through  it  in  line.  ’J’he  moment  we 
entered  it  Nur  Farah  spied  a  yellow 
object  creeping  along  close  to  him. 
He  shouted  to  V.,  who  fired  at  close 
range  at  the  object,  scarcely  knowing 
what  it  was  ;  the  first  shot,  which 
failed  to  touch  it,  startled  it,  aud  off 
went  the  beast  with  huge  bounds  over 
the  grass  tussocks,  showing  it  to  be  the 
lion  I  had  been  after  all  the  morning. 
He  must  have  circled  round  after  we 
had  given  him  up,  and  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  return  to  the  meal  from 
which  we  had  disturbed  him.  We  pur¬ 
sued  him  for  a  short  distance,  but  we 
could  see  by  the  tracks  that  his  gallop 
never  flagged  at  all,  and  we  soon  abun- 
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doned  the  chase.  Had  we  not  then 
been  such  green  hands  at  the  game  the 
morning’s  bag  would  probably  have 
been  three  lions  at  least,  instead  of 
nil.  The  first  mistake  was  in  blunder¬ 
ing  into  the  grass  where  we  found 
them,  instead  of  giving  the  matter  a 
few  moments’  coiisideraiion,  during 
which  they  would  probably  have  re¬ 
vealed  their  actual  position,  by  the 
noise  made  in  crunching  bones.  The 
second  was  tearing  in  after  our  shots 
instead  of  waiting  for  another  chance 
which,  with  so  many  lions  in  the  co¬ 
vert,  would  probably  have  offered 
itself.  The  third  was  to  start  off  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  a  lion  disturbed 
while  feeding.  A  lion,  after  its  first 
bolt  away  from  the  hunter,  generally 
stops  after  a  little  while  to  see  if  he  is 
being  pursued  ;  if  he  has  left  food  be¬ 
hind  him,  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  return  cautiously  to  finish  it ;  if 
not,  he  will  walk  gently  on  to  his  des¬ 
tination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
sees  among  the  trunks  of  the  mimosa 
bushes  two  or  three  pairs  of  legs  rap¬ 
idly  advancing  in  his  direction,  he 
will  break  into  a  canter,  followed  by  a 
steady  jog-trot,  and  will  probably  not 
stop  before  sundown.  With  a  very  big 
heavy  lion  the  case  is  rather  different, 
as,  having  more  to  carry,  he  is  much 
affected  by  the  heat,  and  it  is  usually 
possible,  on  good  tracking  ground,  to 
walk  him  down.  In  the  case  in  point 
we  ought  to  have  lain  behind  a  bush 
near  the  bones  of  the  oryx,  when  our 
patience  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  shot. 

In  this  neighborhood  we  succeeded 
in  adding  a  young  lion  and  a  lioness 
to  the  bag.  The  latter  fell  to  V.’s  rifle 
by  a  curious  shot.  The  bullet  broke 
the  neck,  and  tlie  fore  quarters  of  the 
lioness  Subsided  with  the  head  under¬ 
neath,.  the  hind  quarters  remaining 
raised  as  though  the  beast  were  kneel¬ 
ing  down  ;  after  half  a  minute  she 
rolled  over  on  her  side,  stone  dead. 
My  young  lion  gave  me  some  excite¬ 
ment.  He  also  was  struck  in  the  neck, 
just  above  the  spine,  the  bullet  passing 
completely  through  ;  when  he  caught 
sight  of  us  coming  into  the  clearing 
where  he  lay,  he  endeavored,  though 
half  paralyzed,  to  make  a  rush  at  us. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  ditficnlty  that 


I  could  restrain  the  shikaris  from  let¬ 
ting  drive  at  him,  I  myself  administer¬ 
ing  the  coup  de  grAce  behind  the  ear 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  yards. 
It  is  curious  how  invisible  a  lion  is  in 
the  jungle  so  long  as  he  keeps  still. 
In  this  instance  I  had  looked  straight 
at  my  lion  through  the  bushes,  as  he 
sat  up  on  his  hind  quarters,  and 
thought  he  was  the  dead  trunk  of  a 
tree.  His  back  was  toward  us,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  turned  his  head  that  I 
realized  what  he  was.  The  natives 
told  us  that  the  color  of  the  skin  of 
both  rhinoceros  and  lion  varies  with 
the  color  of  the  soil.  Our  own  short 
experience  quite  bore  this  out,  the  lions 
killed  ou  dark  soil  having  a  much 
bluer  tinge  than  thoss  which  we  had 
secured  on  the  red  ground. 

As  we  intended  striking  west  from 
here,  we  now  paid  off  Sheikh  Muham- 
mid,  son  of  Sheikh  Elmi,  the  head 
man  of  Milmil,  who  had  been  with  us 
ever  since  our  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  three  weeks  in  all.  He  was  a 
most  obliging  little  man  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  guide.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was 
his  proclivity  for  saying  his  prayers  at 
inconvenient  moments.  He  amused 
us  very  much  when  it  came  to  giving 
him  the  money.  We  first  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  him,  to  see  with  what 
amount  he  would  be  pleased.  Rs.  24 
was  fixed  on  as  a  sum  with  which  he 
would  be  amply  satisfied.  He  then 
begged  to  be  paid  Rs.  16  in  his  broth¬ 
er’s  presence,  in  order  that  the  latter 
should  believe  it  to  be  the  whole  sum, 
as  he  would  be  sure  to  demand  a  share  ; 
the  remaining  money  was  to  be  paid 
him  secretly  after  dark.  This  artful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  what  Achmed  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  De  mos  religiones  man” 
was  rather  quaint.  We  had  some  little 
trouble  in  getting  away  from  Dagha- 
boor,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  sheikh  to  let  us  have  a  guide.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
family  were  being  rationed  by  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  were  naturally  loth  to  cut  off 
their  free  supplies  by  their  own  action. 

One  morning,  while  deliberating 
about  our  future  movements,  a  native 
came  in  with  khabar  (news)  of  a  lion 
track  close  by.  We  started  off  at  once 
together  to  follow  it  up.  Aden  and 
Geleh  were  leading  the  way,  each  car- 
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rying  a  rifle,  when  suddenly  I  saw  them  fired  also,  to  ray  annoyance  ;  but  per- 
put  the  rifles  down  against  some  bushes,  haps  he  was  justified  by  circumstances, 
and  fly  at  one  another.  They  were  on  His  bullet  struck  the  lion  in  the  right 
the  ground  in  a  moment,  tearing  and  flank  rather  behind  the  heart.  We 
hitting  at  each  other.  Nur  Farah  deemed  another  shot  necessary,  and  I 
seized  one,  I  the  other,  and  we  dragged  let  him  have  it  from  in  front,  firing  at 
them  apart,  while  they  panted  and  his  open  mouth,  which  was  about  all  I 
cursed  with  rage.  A  summary  court-  could  see  from  my  position.  The  bul- 
martial  and  inquiry  was  held,  when  we  let  unluckily  broke  some  of  his  teeth, 
found  that  the  whole  thing  had  arisen  which  were  very  fine  ones,  afterward 
from  my  having  told  Geleh  that  the  passing  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
rifles  were  not  as  clean  as  they  should  through  the  brain,  and  out  at  the  neck, 
be.  He  had  told  Aden  that  it  was  his.  The  first  shot  had  likewise  penetrated 
Aden’s,  fault.  The  latter  had  replied  and  lodged  in  the  brain, 
that  it  was  none  of  bis  business.  A  shady  march  of  two  days  in  a 

Thence  they  had  drifted  into  mutual  north-westerly  direction  up  the  Tug 
recriminations,  embracing  one  an-  Djerad  brought  us  to  Goderali,  just 
other’s  relations,  appearance,  and  hab-  within  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The 
its.  It  was  something  to  be  thankful  journey  was  uneventful,  the  country 
for  that  they  had  not  used  the  rifles,  being  devoid  of  both  game  and  people. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  V.  and  I  changed  We  saw  old  traces  of  natives,  it  is  true, 
shikaris  for  the  day,  and  threatened  but  they  had  been  driven  away  or  killed 
the  combatants  with  discharge  in  the  by  the  rapidly  encroaching  Abyssin- 
event  of  a  recurrence  of  the /mens.  ians,  leaving  only  their  empty  huts 
Justice  having  been  dispensed,  we  and  zarebas.  From  the  hill  on  the 
started  oil  on  the  lion  track,  V.  taking  side  of  which  we  pitched  or  camp  a 
the  right,  I  the  left.  The  course  marvellous  view  was  obtainable.  To 
taken  by  the  lion  favored  me  through-  the  north,  the  black  forest  of  the 
out,  bending  steadily  in  my  direction.  Hand  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
Aden  excelled  himself  in  tracking  on  roach,  broken  only  by  three  small  hills, 
this  occasion,  following  an  almost  in-  well-known  landmarks.  To  the  south 
visible  trail  at  a  rate  of  about  four  and  and  west  rolled  the  nrountains  of  Harar. 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  After  two  hours’  The  range  on  which  we  stood,  and 
tracking,  he  motioned  to  me  to  go  very  which  bounded  the  Hand  for  miles, 
quietly,  at  the  same  time  slipping  off  was  a  low  stone-covered  stretch  of 
his  sandals  and  hanging  them  over  his  round-topped  hills  flanked  by  thick 
arm.  The  track  led  into  a  mass  of  mimosa  jungle,  filled  with  rhinoceros, 
tufts  of  thorn  and  grass  jungle  divided  Wherever  we  went  we  found  traces  of 
by  narrow  paths,  along  which  one  them,  their  feeding-ground  being  ap- 
could  walk  without  hindrance.  We  parently  restricted  to  a  very  small  area, 
were  quietly  slipping  along  in  Indian  Never  having  been  hunted,  they  prob- 
file,  Aden  leading,  when  he  suddenly  ably  found  no  reason  to  leave  such  ex- 
stopped  and  pointed  to  the  left  front,  cellent  pasture,  and  during  the  first 
I  looked  out  between  the  thorn  stems  four  days  of  our  stay  at  Goderali  there 
to  a  clearing  fifty  yards  distant,  but  was  a  herd  of  rhino  feeding  within  ten 
saw  nothing.  The  next  moment  he  miles  of  camp. 

seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  then  point  The  honey-bird,  of  which  wo  saw 
ed  to  a  spot  in  the  high  grass  close  to  several  during  the  trip,  is  well  worthy 
us,  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  rifle  of  mention  as  a  natural  curiosity.  It 
to  his  shoulder.  As  he  did  so  I  saw  is  a  little  gray  common-looking  bird 
l^ing  in  the  grass  a  magnificent  male  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  It  first 
lion  :  he  appeared  to  be  almost  at  our  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
feet.  As  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he  traveller  by  flving  across  his  path,  ut- 
had  just  woken  op,  and  was  turning  tering  a  shrill  unlovely  cry.  It  will 
his  head  to  look  at  us  over  his  shoulder  then  sit  on  a  neighboring  tree,  still 
as  he  lay  on  his  left  side.  I  fired  at  calling  and  waiting  for  him  to  follow, 
once,  the  ballet  striking  just  beneath  By  short  rapid  flights  the  bird  will  lead 
the  eye.  A  second  afterward  Aden  its  guest  on  and  on,  till  after  a  while 
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the  <  reveller  notices  that  the  bird  has 
stopped  its  onward  course,  and  is  hang¬ 
ing  about  among  a  certain  half-dozen 
tues.  These  being  visited  one  after 
another  and  carefully  examined,  the 
search  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  a 
nest  of  bees  in  one  of  them.  The 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  honey 
in  it,  but  I  have  known  the  bird  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is  a  matter  of  honor  with 
the  natives  to  set  aside  a  good  portion 
of  honey  for  the  bird.  Although  this 
action  of  the  honey-bird  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  in  natural  history,  it  is  none 
the  less  unaccountable,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  ever 
tries  to  entice  quadrupeds  also  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  his  much-loved  honey. 

Our  fiist  day’s  sport  at  Goderali  was 
unfortunate,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
As  usual,  V.  and  1  started  from  camp 
in  almost  opposite  directions ;  very 
soon  I  came  on  rhino  tracks,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  he  on  a  lion  track  which 
he  also  followed.  The  tracks  must 
have  converged,  for,  as  I  was  creeping 
up  to  get  a  shot  at  one  of  the  four 
rhino  that  we  had  been  tracking,  we 
heard  the  report  of  his  rifie  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Off  went 
the  rhino  with  us  after  them;  Soon 
they  stopped,  and  1  fired  a  long  side 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  biggest  one  who 
was  standing  half  behind  a  tree.  In 
ignorance  I  fired  too  far  forward  and 
lodged  the  bullet  in  the  mass  of  bone 
which  supports  the  horn.  The  beast 
staggered,  but  galloped  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  followed  by  Geleh  and  myself. 
(Aden  was  down  with  fever  and  was 
absorbing  antipyrine  in  camp.) 

Another  shot  as  he  stood  under  a 
tree  was  fruitless,  and  after  a  pursuit 
of  eight  miles  we  gave  it  op,  reaching 
camp  just  before  sundown,  to  find  that 
my  companion  bad  got  a  lioness.  She 
must  have  been  the  only  one  in  the 
place;  as  we  never  saw  the  track  of  an¬ 
other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goderali. 

P’or  an  account  of  the  next  day’s 
sport  I  cannot  do  better  thau  quote 
verbatim  from  my  diary. 

Aden  looked  very  ill  from  fever,  bnt  lie 
came  with  me.  Passed  endless  ihino  tracks 
pointing  south-east,  but  left  them  all,  as  they 
led  toward  V.’s  ground.  Five  miles  from 
camp  a  low  whistle  from  camel  man  Moham¬ 
med,  who  was  with  the  pony  titty  yards  in 
rear,  called  oui  attention  to  a  big  she  rbinoc- 
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eros  two  hundred  yards  away  to  the  right 
front.  We  stood  motionless,  and  she  came 
straight  toward  ns,  snuffing  the  air,  having 
evidently  winded  the  pony.  She  stopped 
forty  yards  away,  looking  in  our  direction, 
then  wheeled  off  suddenly  and  bolUd.  1  got 
in  a  shot  with  the  10  bore  in  the  front  pait  of 
the  brain,  which  bowled  her  over,  and  gave 
her  another  as  she  lay,  to  make  certain. 
Went  on  three  hours  more,  but  did  nothing. 
Aden  Ateya  had  a  near  shave  of  being  stiuck 
by  a  snake  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  the 
calf  of  my  leg.  He  speaied  it,  whereupon  it 
bit  itself. 

Several  elephant  tracks  seme  months 
old  showed  that  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  they  frequent  this  locality.  "We 
also  found  the  skeleton  of  one  killed 
by  natives  about  six  months  previously. 

The  beggars  who  follow  a  European 
caravan  from  place  to  place  are  a  great 
pest.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  they  sit  outside  the 
zareba  after  dark  and  howl  until  they 
gain  admission.  Where  water  was 
plentiful  and  there  was  no  fear  of  ra¬ 
tions  running  short  we  never  interfered 
with  them,  they  were  such  wretched- 
looking  objects  ;  but  where  there  was 
any  doubt  about  the  sutficiency  of  food, 
out  of  fairness  to  our  own  men  we  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  keep  them  away.  It 
could  only  be  done  by  leaving  a  couple 
of  men  on  ponies,  with  rifles,  to  drive 
Les  Misevahles  back  and  prevent  them 
coming  on  for  some  time  after  the  de- 
paitureof  the  kafala  ;  even  then  they 
would  sometimes  arrive  late  at  night 
after  we  had  camped,  having  followed 
as  soon  as  the  rear-guard  started  to  re¬ 
join  us. 

We  soon  quitted  our  old  trail,  inclin¬ 
ing  northward  (Tver  another  of  the 
range  of  hills  where  Goderali  stands. 
We  found  there  the  Greater  and  Lessor 
Koodoo,  but  saw  none  of  either  spe¬ 
cies.  One  midday  halt  afforded  us  an 
interesting  half-hour  examining  the 
leaf  and  stick  insects  which  were  crawl¬ 
ing  about  ;  they  were  most  curious, 
the  resemblance  to  dead  leaves  and 
stalks  of  grass  being  in  many  cases 
ptrLcl.  Unfortunately  entomology 
hud  had  no  place  in  the  cuiriciilum  of 
our  early  studies,  so  w’e  could  only  ob¬ 
serve  these  extraordinary  insects  in  a 
very  amateur  way. 

When  we  got  down  again  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  Haud,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  fine  game  country.  Besides  lion  and 
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rhinoceros  there  were  Awal  {0.  Soem- 
meringii),  Gerenook,  Dik-Dik  {Nanch 
traguK  Saltii),  Dhera  {O.  Pehelni), 
Bustard,  and  many  kinds  of  birds. 
The  Awal  gave  us  a  lot  of  sport,  and 
their  meat  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
few  villages  we  passed.  They  are  not 
as  a  rale  very  difficult  to  approach,  as 
they  generally  feed  on  plains  studded 
with  bushes,  the  easiest  kind  of  stalk¬ 
ing  ground.  One  peculiarity,  which 
we  soon  found  out  and  took  advantage 
of,  is  that  when  disturbed  while  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  kafala  on 
the  march,  they  nearly  always  gallop 
straight  past  the  leading  camel.  If 
one  of  the  guns  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  caravan  while  the  other 
goes  in  pursuit,  the  probability  is  that 
the  former  gets  the  easier  chance. 
When  killing  meat  for  some  natives 
one  day,  I  in  this  manner  got  three 
beasts  out  of  a  herd  of  Awal  that  gal¬ 
loped  past,  with  five  shots  from  a  little 
.320  Marlin  repeater  which  I  usually 
carried  when  on  the  march.  The 
Dhera  are  pretty  little  things,  but  most 
difficult  to  get  near,  besides  affording 
a  diminutive  target.  The  lump  of 
loose  skin  on  the  nose  gives  the  head  a 
very  curious  appearance. 

At  a  place  called  Kuri  Deli,  twenty 
miles  from  Fiambiro,  we  found  that 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  ;  the  young  grass  was  conse¬ 
quently  growing  rapidly,  and  a  pond  a 
hundred  yards  long  had  formed  in  a 
neighboring  watercourse.  As  the 
camels  had  had  very  hard  work  for  the 
previous  fortnight  wo  decided  to  give 
them  a  few  days  in  which  to  recuper¬ 
ate,  and  we  built  a  zareba  not  far  from 
the  water.  We  met  two  Somali  rhi¬ 
noceros  hunters  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  one  of  them  carrying,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  colored  cotton  umbrella  with 
which  he  seemed  delighted.  We  wished 
them  good  luck,  and  they  replied  that 
if  they  killed  a  rhino  the  Habersheeny 
(Abyssinians)  were  sure  to  take  the 
horns,  this  being  their  invariable  cus¬ 
tom. 

The  news  that  a  lion  had  killed  a 
donkey  the  previous  night  justified  us 
in  our  selection  of  a  resting-place,  and 
we  at  once  ordered  zarebas  to  bo  con¬ 
structed  for  occupation  the  same  even¬ 
ing — one  near  the  water,  the  other 
Nbw  SicitiBB.— Yol.  LXIII.,  No.  1.  5 


near  the  village  five  miles  away.  The 
first  night  spent  in  them  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  bag,  but  the  following  even¬ 
ing  was  more  successsful.  1  quote 
from  my  diary  : 

Bailt  a  second  zareba  near  the  water,  a  mile 
from  V.’s  and  close  to  oar  camp.  A  heavy 
shower  fell  jast  before  and  after  Geleh  and 
myself  arrived  there,  bat  a  waterproof  sheet 
which  we  had  luckily  taken  kept  as  dry.  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  at  once,  having  spent  the 
previous  night  oat ;  probably  Geleh  soon 
afterward  followed  suit,  as  he  was  sleeping 
soandly  when  I  was  woken  at  about  midnight 
by  the  donkey  stamping  about  in  evident  ter¬ 
ror.  A  crash,  followed  by  a  sound  of  sniffing, 
brought  me  up  on  my  knees  in  a  moment, 
rifle  in  hand  ;  and  as  I  looked  quietly  out  of 
the  loop  hole  I  saw  against  the  sky  the  out¬ 
line  of  an  immense  lion's  head  two  yards  from 
me.  I  fired  at  once,  and  thought  I  had  set¬ 
tled  him  ;  but  the  shot  was  aimed  too  high, 
entering  the  forehead  and  passing  out  by  the 
ear,  the  top  of  which  it  nearly  cut  off.  On 
looking  out  again,  after  reloading,  I  was 
greeted  with  a  roar,  and  gave  the  now  de¬ 
ceased  donkey  the  first  barrel  through  the 
nose,  thinking  in  the  darkness  that  he  was 
the  lion  ;  the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  broke 
the  shoulder  of  the  latter  as  be  sprang  at  the 
loop-hole,  and  he  went  past  ns  to  some  bushes 
near  by,  where  we  heard  him  moving  about 
and  growling  and  groaning  till  morning.  At 
daylight  we  followed  his  tracks  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  we  came  on  him,  as  we 
thought,  dead.  Ha  quickly  convinced  us  of 
the  contrary  by  jumping  up  and  making  off. 
A  shot  from  the  10  bore  bowled  him  over,  but 
he  required  two  more  shots  from  the  .450  to 
settle  him.  His  tracks  showed  us  that  he  had 
been  and  sat  down  within  twenty  yards  of  our 
camp  the  night  before,  but  only  the  ponies 
had  noticed  his  presence. 

Riiiu  having  already  fallen  in  places, 
water  was  abundant,  and  a  few  fiowers 
were  forcing  their  way  out.  Athong 
others  we  noticed  three  sorts  of  con¬ 
volvulus,  a  kind  of  bouvadia,  and  a 
giant  jasmine  ;  a  week  later  we  found 
a  beautiful  cluster  of  sweet-smelling 
lilies  growing  on  stems  about  six  inches 
long  ;  beyond  these  we  scarcely  ever 
saw  a  flower  at  all. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  rain  on  insect  life  ;  masses 
of  ants  of  all  sizes,  ant-lions,  beetles, 
and  other  insects  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  made  their  presence  evident 
in  various  ways.  The  large  black  ants 
were  busy  cutting  the  wings  off  swarms 
of  Mayflies  that  the  rain  had  beaten 
down,  and  were  dragging  the  bodies 
into  holes.  Huge  spiders  were  enter¬ 
ing  into  combat  with  other  ants  with 
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varying  succeBs,  and  at  one  place  we 
came  on  a  flock  of  birds  feeding  on  a 
swarm  of  great  black  and  yellow  locusts 
which  coiuld  hardly  fly.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  we  proved  by  experiment, 
that,  if  the  leading  ant  of  an  army  of 
ants  on  the  move  be  killed,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  on  reaching  the  spot  where 
their  leader’s  trail  ceases,  will  turn 
about  and  go  back  to  their  starting- 
point.  The  size  of  the  ants  may  be 
realized  when  one  considers  that  the 
larger  species  are  able  to  carry  a  date- 
stone  single-handed. 

Leaving  the  Harawa  valley  we 
worked  northward  in  search  of  ele¬ 
phant,  but  found  none  ;  the  country 
was  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  one 
pass  in  particular  being  barely  passable 
for  the  camels.  One  of  our  ponies  was 
overcome  by  my  riding  him  for  a  couple 
of  hours  one  day  ;  and  the  next  morn 
ing,  when  asked  to  go  up  hill  with  an 
empty  saddle,  he,  to  use  the  native  ex¬ 
pression,  “  sat  down”  and  died.  The 
Somali  pony  is  useless  for  a  heavy  man 
at  any  time,  and,  when  food  and  water 
are  scarce,  a  caravan  is  better  without 
any  ponies  at  all  ;  they  are  constantly 
stopping  and  ‘‘sitting  down,”  when 
either  the  caravan  has  to  wait  or  one 
or  two  men  must  be  left  behind  to 
bring  them  on  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  VVe  found  the  track  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  one  morning  and  followed  it 
more  or  less  for  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  we  lost  it ;  the  bleach¬ 
ing  skeletons  of  several  elephants  show¬ 
ed  us  where  another  English  party  had 
met  them  ;  and  we  passed  close  to  the 
spot  where  an  Anglo-Indian  had  two 
months  previously  come  across  a  herd 
while  he  was  marching  and  had  killed 
seven.  He  only  got  one  lion  though, 
so  we  stifled  our  jealousy. 

Only  three  weeks  now  remained  to 
us  before  we  were  due  at  Berberah,  so 
we  decided  lo  go  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  Hand  and  try  to  pick  up  an¬ 
other  lion  or  two.  Leaving  our  main 
body  at  Hargaisa,  where  we  heard  of 
Lord  Delamere’s  mauling  by  a  lion,  we 
marched  out  with  small  loads  and  all 
the  water- casks  a  two  days’  journey’ 
into  the  Hand,  to  a  place  called  Arror. 
The  writer  was  suffering  from  the  ill 
effects  of  a  draught  of  bad  water  taken 
a  week  previously,  and  was  obliged  to 
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stay  in  bed  for  tne  first  four  days, 
which  time  V.  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
fine  old  lion  who  evidently  belonged  to 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  fifth  day 
his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  get¬ 
ting  him  after  a  hot  day’s  tracking. 
The  next  day  1  was  out  again,  though 
very  weak,  and,  after  several  hours’ 
tracking,  traced  two  lions  into  a  patch 
of  grass.  Aden  and  1  slipped  round 
to  the  fur  side  and  got  on  an  ant-heap  ; 
two  of  the  men  followed  the  tracks  in 
and  nearly  stepped  on  the  lionesses  fast 
asleep  :  they  rushed  out  past  me,  and 
1  shot  the  first  one  through  the  apex 
of  the  heart  as  she  galloped  past,  kill¬ 
ing  her  after  she  had  gone  twenty 
yards  ;  the  other  I  missed  with  the 
10  bore,  h.nving  foolishly  changed  rifles 
after  the  first  shot. 

The  second  day  after  this  we  were 
on  the  march,  heading  for  home,  and 
were  about  a  mile  aluad  of  the  caravan 
as  it  crossed  the  Bank!  Arror,  a  tree¬ 
less  plain  six  miles  in  width.  We 
came  on  the  track  of  the  lioness  I  had 
missed,  and  a  few  moments  later  up 
she  jumped  from  a  depression  and 
made  off  across  the  plain.  Of  our  pur¬ 
suit  of  her  and  Aden  Muhammid’s 
pluck  I  wrote  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
so  I  will  take  up  the  narrative  at  the 
point  where  he  on  a  pony  had  ‘‘  round¬ 
ed  her  up”  under  a  bush.  By  previous 
agreement  V.  was  to  have  first  shot, 
but  our  six-mile  run  in  the  blazing  sun 
had  unsteadied  us,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  point  a  rifle  within  a  foot 
of  the  mark  aimed  at ;  he  fired  though, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  missed  ;  the 
lioness  dashed  off,  but  was  stopped  in 
a  moment  by  Aden  on  the  pony  ;  she 
crouched  under  another  bush  in  sight 
of  me,  lying  broadside  on,  and  1  fired, 
striking  her  in  the  shoulder  ;  the  shot 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  her 
crouch  still  lower,  and  to  begin  a  low 
growling  and  switching  of  her  tail  fiom 
side  to  side.  Again  1  fired,  this  time 
aiming  at  the  head  ;  my  unsteadiness 
spoilt  my  aim,  and  the  bullet  cut  a  neat 
hole  in  the  tip  of  the  ear,  but  did  not 
otherwise  injure  her ;  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  she  swung  round  and  charged  nio 
while  I  was  loading,  V.  putting  a  bul¬ 
let  in  her  shoulder  as  she  rushed  past 
him,  but  without  result.  I  could  not 
get  the  cartridge  in  soon  enough  to  fire 
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during  her  rush,  so  endeavorfid  to  take 
a  step  to  my  right  to  avoid  the  spring 
I  expected.-  As  I  did  so  I  felt  myself 
held  right  in  the  lioness’s  path  by  a 
small  thorn-bush  which  reached  about 
to  my  waist,  and  the  toothed  arms  of 
which  held  me  in  a  close  embrace.  I 
thought  I  was  done  for,  and  my  relief 
knew  no  bounds  when  she  suddenly 
swerved  to  her  right  and  passed  behind 
me.  In  a  moment  1  tore  myself  clear 
and  turned  round  to  find  that  the  lion¬ 
ess  had  seized  Geleh  by  the  wrist,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  to  thrust  her 
off  with  the  rifle  which  he  held  in  both 
hands.  They  were  not  more  than 
throe  yards  from  me,  but  I  dared  not 
fire  for  her  heart,  as  she  was  so  close 
to  the  man  ;  in  fact  it  looked  in  the 
dust-cloud  they  had  raised  as  if  they 
were  wrestling.  Her  back  was  toward 
me,  so  I  fired  at  the  spine  about  the 
loins,  and  she  fell  instantaneously, 
gave  one  quiver  and  was  dead.  The 
shot  had  been  a  fortunate  one,  the  lit¬ 
tle  .450  bullet  having  completely  broken 
her  backbone. 

After  she  was  dead  things  became  if 
anything  more  lively  than  before,  as 
Aden  and  Xur  Farah  began  bombard¬ 
ing  her  from  opposite  sides  in  the  most 
reckless  way,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  every  one  except  the  lioness,  which 
they  did  not  hit. 

We  examined  Geleh’s  hand  and  found 
three  holes  in  his  wrist,  made  by  three 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lioness  ; 
though  bleeding  profusely,  the  wounds 
did  not  appear  serious,  so  I  bandaged 
them  with  one  handkerchief,  made  a 
sling  of  another,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
skin  and  head  were  ready,  put  him  on 
a  pony  and  set  out  on  our  sixteen  mil« 
march  to  camp.  For  five  miles  all 
went  well,  then  an  artery  in  the'neigh- 
borhood  of  one  of  the  wounds  broke, 
and  the  bleeding  became  very  difficult 
to  stop.  I  put  a  tourniquet  on  the 
upper  arm,  but  Geleh  seemed  uuable 
to  stand  the  pain  of  it,  and  as  soon  as 
I  walked  on  he  always  loosened  it  and 
the  trpuble  began  afresh.  It  was  only 
by  walking  behind  with  a  rifle  and 
threatening  him  that  he  was  got  homo 
at  all.  We  had  to  halt  several  times 
on  the  way.  and  it  was  more  difficult 
after  each  halt  to  get  him  started  again. 
During  one  of  these  halts  we  heard  sev¬ 


eral  shots  in  the  distance,  the  number 
making  us  rather  anxious  ;  it  after¬ 
ward  appeared  that  V.  had  found  two 
lions  and  had  wounded  one  of  them, 
but  our  morning’s  accident  had  made 
him  careful,  and  he  did  not  go  up  to 
the  beast  till  he  was  quite  sure  of  its 
demise. 

Poor  Geleh’s  wound  gave  us  some 
little  anxiety,  as  he  had  the  bad  taste, 
after  three  days  of  the  writer’s  doctor¬ 
ing,  to  insist  on  being  attended  by  a 
local  leech,  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  whom  he  nearly  lost  his  arm. 
He  completely  recovered  soon  after  our 
return  to  lierberah,  and  was  made  quite 
happy  by  a  considerable  application  of 
“  palm-oil.” 

Our  time  was  now  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  our  sport  was  practi¬ 
cally  at  an  end.  We  had  still  to  go  to 
Hargaisa  to  pick  up  the  remainder  of 
our  caravan,  pack  up  our  rifles,  and 
hurry  back  to  the  coast.  When  we 
got  to  Hargaisa  we  heard  the  sad  news 
that  a  poor  woman,  who  had  attached 
herself  to  us  two  months  before,  had 
been  lost  when  out  gathering  fire  wood. 
Whether  she  had  been  taken  by  a  lion 
or  whether  she  had  met  some  of  her 
own  tribe  and  joined  them  we  never 
knew  ;  let  us  hope  the  latter  was  the 
case,  but  the  former  event  is  the  more 
probable.  She  was  a  wonderful  worker 
and  did  more  duty  about  camp  than 
any  two  men  ;  as  with  Eed  Indians, 
the  Somali  woman  always  does  the 
greater  share  of  any  work  that  has  to 
be  done. 

We  made  our  adieus  to  Sheikh  Mut- 
tah  and  to  his  blind  son-in-law,  who 
rules  the  place  in  the  absence  of  the 
sheikh,  loaded  up  ihe  now  sorry- 
looking  camels,  and  turned  our  backs 
with  many  regrets  on  the  country 
where  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  days 
of  sport.  The  march  from  Hargaisa 
to  the  coast  takes,  as  a  rule,  about  four 
and  a  half  days.  We  believe  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  “  record”  for  the  distance,  as 
with  tired  camels  and  full  loads  we 
covered  the  distance  in  four  hours  over 
three  days  !  The  first  three  days  we 
did  twenty-five  miles  each  day,  that 
distance  being  the  most  we  ever  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  day.-  The  last  night  on  the 
road  we  sent  up  our  few  rockets,  which 
we  had  carried  all  the  way  in  case  of 
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necessity.  They  created  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  our  own  camp,  but 
also  in  that  of  some  natives  whom  we 
met  the  next  morning,  and  who  were 
much  relieved  to  find  that  the  mani¬ 
festations  were  not  due  to  superhuman 
agency. 

We  sighted  Berberah  at  daylight, 
and  now  was  my  chance  to  pay  out 
Aden  Ateja  for  the  way  he  had  run  me 
up  hills  three  months  before.  A  pony 
had  fallen  and  crushed  my  bare  knee 
against  a  stone,  rousing  my  ire,  which 
had  to  find  an  escape  somewhere  ;  so  1 
took  it  out  in  walking  Master  Aden  off 
his  legs  in  the  last  eight  miles  into 
Berberah.  Both  V.  and  I  were  in  the 
best  of  health  ‘and  condition,  and  it 
was  with  some  sorrow  that  we  doffed 
our  rags,  and,  under  the  hospitable 
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roof  of  Captain  Abud,  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  returned  to  clean  clothes  and 
civilization. 

The  sale  of  our  camels  and  ponies 
occupied  the  bulk  of  the  afternoon, 
the  auction  being  conducted  in  the 
town  square  by  a  public  auctioneer, 
each  bid  being  called  both  in  Arabic 
and  Somali.  The  camels  fetched  about 
half  what  we  gave  for  them,  and  with 
this  price  we  were  well  satisfied.  The 
stores  only  fetched  about  one  fourth  of 
the  cost  price,  so  we  gave  most  of  them 
away  as  “  backsheesh”  to  our  follow¬ 
ers.  One  day  we  spent  paying  off  our 
men,  with  all  of  whom  we  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms ;  we  stowed  our 
trophies  in  bales  and  boxes,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  left  for  Aden  and 
home. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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"  Bat  man  is  a  oarnivoroas  prodaction, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a 
day  ; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  sno- 
tion. 

Bat,  liks  the  shark  and  tiger,  mast  have 
prey  ; 

Althongh  his  anatomical  constmction 
Bears  vegetables  in  a  grambling  way, 

Yoar  laboring  people  think,  beyond  all 
qaestion. 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton  better  for  digestion.  ” 

Byron, 

“  Messer  Gaster  estre  de  tons  arts  le  maistre.” 

Rabtlais. 

In  the  most  highly  civilized  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  an  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  animal  food  is  regarded  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  of  national  prosperity  ;  and 
the  'inference  is,  for  the  most  part, 
correctly  drawn.  The  poor  know  full 
well  that  meats  of  various  kinds  enter 
largely  into  the  diet  of  the  rich  ;  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  them  that  a  few  ounces 
of  beef  or  mutton  are  far  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  than  any  combination  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  and,  ii  their  circumstances  im¬ 
prove,  they  soon  increase  the  supply  of 
animal  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread  is 
followed  not  by  increased  consumption 


of  that  article,  but  by  an  increased  de" 
mand  for  meat ;  the  money  saved  iu 
the  expenditure  on  bread  goes  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  further  supplv  of  animal  food. 
In  certain  classes  of  the  community, 
not  prone  to  exhibit  much  self-re¬ 
straint,  an  enormous  consumption  of 
animal  food  is  the  invariable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  increased  earnings.  The 
old-fashioned  contempt  for  foreigners 
was  based,  to  some  extent,  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  miserable  creatures,  because  of 
the  character  of  their  diet.  Martin 
Poyser,  in  Adam  Bede,  well  expresses 
the  popular  idea  once  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  French  and  their  food  : 
‘‘They  ne’er  ate  a  bit  o’  beef  i’  their 
lives.  Mostly  sallet,  I  reckon.” 

If,  however,  alt  extrenie  cases  be 
disregarded,  and  only  moderate  people 
of  all  ranks  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority 
regard  animal  food  as  the  staff  of  life, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  as  more  or 
less  important  accessories,  but  as  serv¬ 
ing  mainly  to  dilute  a  diet  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  strong  for  the  system. 
Absolutely  to  exclude  meat  from  our 
regular  diet,  and  to  attempt  to  exist  on 
vegetables  alone,  would  be  regarded  by 
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most  persons  as  a  sip^n  of  craziness, 
Hnd  as  certain  to  be  followed  by  naen- 
tal  and  physical  degeneration. 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  national  prosperity 
13  generally  accompanied  by  increased 
consumption  of  animal  food.  A  mod¬ 
ern  writer*  on  the  history  of  food  states 
that  at  the  present  day  the  cost  of  the 
animal  food,  including  fish,  consumed 
in  France  amounts  to  eighty  millions 
sterling.  He  conlsiders  that  200  lbs. 
should  he  the  annual  allowance  for 
each  person,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
Paris  at  least  this  amount  will  shortly 
be  reached.  The  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  since  1780  is  truly  remark¬ 
able.  In  the  following  eighty  years  the 
average  weight  of  animal  food  con¬ 
sumed  in  France  rose  from  39.6  to 
61.6  lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  If  the 
towns  alone  be  considered  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  almost  doubled.  In  1862  the 
average  had  reached  118.8 ;  and  in 
1877,  145  lbs.  In  Paris,  in  1883,  the 
average  consumption  was  180  lbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
figures  with  those  recently  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  last  Budget.  As  indicating  the 
increased  consuming  power  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  and  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  circumstances  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  he  mentioned  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  in  the  three  years, 
1882-84,  was  110  lbs.  per  head  of  the 
population  ;  in  1891-93,  119  lbs.,  and 
that  this  latter  figure  was  exceeded  in 
the  years  1893-94.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  the  con- 
tumption  of  animal  food  is  decreasing, 
and  this  change  is  attributed  to  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  certainly  not  to  any  prefer¬ 
ence  for  cheaper  kinds  of  food.  * 

Concurrently  with  the  increased  use 
of  animal  food  in  England,  there  has 
grown  up  among  us  a  small  but  in¬ 
creasing  Society,  whose  members  term 
themselves  Vegetarians.  Abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  every  kind  of  animal 
is  their  distinguishing  characteristic  ; 
but  they  are  divided  into  two  widely 
different  classes.  The  first  class  is 
composed  of  those  who  subsist  entirely 


*  Louis  Bourdeau,  “  Histoire  de  I’AlimerUa- 
lion,”  1894. 


on  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  members  of  the  second  class 
supplement  the  vegetarian  diet  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs.  The  members  of  this  latter 
class  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  right 
to  the  title  of  vegetarians  ;  for  they  all 
take  more  or  less  animal  food,  and 
often  in  a  form  which  is  highly  con¬ 
centrated  and  nutritious.  Eggs  and 
cheese  contain  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nutritive  materials  than  an  equal 
weight  of  meat,  for  which,  therefore, 
they  may  easily  serve  as  substitutes. 
An  alteratiou  has,  however,  taken  place 
in  the  practice  of  these  so-called  vege¬ 
tarians,  for  a  comparison  of  their  mod¬ 
ern  cookery  books  with  those  issued 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Society 
(in  lt<47),  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  animal  products  referred  to  enter 
far  less  freely  into  the  dietary  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Such  an  alteration 
was,  doubtless,  a  wise  step  on  the  part 
of  the  vegetarian  advocates  ;  but  to 
expose  the  delusions  of  persons  who 
boast  that  they  live  on  vegetables,  and 
3'et  take  eggs,  butter,  and  milk  as  reg¬ 
ular  articles  of  diet,  it  is  only  necessal-y 
to  analyze  some  of  the  so-called  vege¬ 
tarian  dishes.  Any  partaker  of  a  vege¬ 
tarian  dinner  may  easily  consume  two 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  perhaps  a 
little  cheese,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk.  Now  two  eggs  contain  as  much 
albuminous  nutritive  material  as  four 
and  a  half  ounces  of  lean  beefsteak  ; 
and  in  the  milk  we  have  nutritious 
matter  equal  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
steak.  The  butter  gives  an  ounce  of 
fat,  and  thus,  exclusive  of  the  cheese 
and  the  fatty  matter  of  the  milk,  there 
are  seven  ounces  of  nutritious  mate¬ 
rials,  fatty  and  albuminous,  derived 
entirely  from  animal  sources.  This  is 
a  full  allowance  ;  less  than  half  this 
quantity  of  animal  food,  in  the  form 
of  meat,  is  sufficient  for  a  vast  number 
of  ordinary  persons. 

These  preliminary  remarks  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  followed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  put  forward  in  sup¬ 
port  of  vegetarianism.  The  first  argu¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  structural  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  organs  of  digestion  ia 
man.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  apparatus  of  mastication  and 
digestion,  mankind  holds  a  middle 
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place  between  carnivorous  and  herbi¬ 
vorous  animals;  but  this  statement 
was  originally  deduced  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  experience  rather  than  from  an 
intelligent  comparison  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  fully  developed 
human  subject  possesses  (or  ought  to 
possess)  thirty-two  teeth  ;  viz.,  eight 
incisors,  four  canine,  eight  ])re-molar8 
or  bicuspids,  and  twelve  molars  or  back 
teeth.  Throughout  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  the  molars  are  the  most  useful 
teeth  ;  they  are  much  more  frequently 
present  than  the  incisors  or  canine. 
They  are  employed  in  dividing  and 
breaking-up  the  food  ;  and  in  figure 
and  construction  they  exhibit  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  In 
a  purely  carnivorous  animal,  e.g.,  the 
tiger,  the  molar  teeth  rise  into  sharp- 
pointed  prominences ;  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  shut,  like  the  blade  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  within  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  general  outline  may  be 
compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These 
animals  are  also  furnished  with  very 
strong  and  sharp  canine  teeth,  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  adapted  for  seiz¬ 
ing  and  tearing  flesh.  The  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  enamel.  In  the  ox,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  herbivorous  animals,  the  mo¬ 
lar  teeth  have  broad  fiat  surfaces,  re¬ 
sembling  a  millstone,  and  vertically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws. 
The  grinding  surface  is  roughened  by 
ridges  of  enamel,  whereby  the  triturat¬ 
ing  effect  is  greatly  increased.  The 
intervals  between  tbe  ridges  are  filled 
up  by  the  bony  element  of  the  teeth,  a 
structure  less  hard  than  the  enamel. 
The  lower  jaw  is  movable  not  only  up¬ 
ward  and  downward,  but  also,  and  in 
a  marked  degree,  from  side  to  side. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  and  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  joint  make  ample  provision 
for  lateral  and  grinding  movements. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  suffices 
to  show  that  the  teeth  of  man  do  not 
resemble  those  of  carnivorous  animals, 
except  in  one  particular,  viz.,  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  enamel  over  their  exposed  sur¬ 
faces.  His  canine  teeth  project  but 
slightly  beyond  the  level  of  the  others, 
and  cannot  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
which  the  canine  teeth  of  carnivora 
are  obviously  adapted.  His  molar 
teeth  present  several  cusps  or  tuber¬ 


cles  ;  but  these  are  utterly  different 
from  the  elongated  and  sharp  projec¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  likewise  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  molars  of  herbivora, 
with  their  flattened  crowns  and  ridges 
of  enamel.  In  freedom  of  lateral 
movement,  however,  the  lower  jaw  of 
man  approximates  to  that  of  the  herbi. 
vora. 

The  advocates  of  vegetarianism  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  resemblance  of 
the  teeth,  jaws,  and  other  portions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  man  to  the 
corresponding  organs  of  monkeys, 
whose  natural  regimen  seems  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  frugivorous.  The  teeth  of 
anthropoid  and  of  the  old-world  mon¬ 
keys  are  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
the  human  subject,  and  are  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  gorilla 
and  orang-outang,  however,  the  canine 
teeth  are  long  and  powerful  weapons, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  carnivora. 
The  points  and  ridges  of  the  molar 
teeth  are  sharper  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  alimentary  canal  of  man 
differs  from  that  of  the  carnivora,  and 
still  more  decidedly  from-  that  of  the 
herbivora.  In  the  former  the  canal  is 
very  short,  and  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  to  provide  for  a  quick  passage 
of  the  food.  In  the  herbivora  the 
whole  canal  is  very  long,  and  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  often  very  complicated,  and 
adapted  for  the  retention  of  food  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  in  form  and  structure  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man  closely  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  higher  apes,  all  of 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  feed  upon 
vegetable  products.  The  chimpanzee, 
however,  and  the  orang-outang,  when 
in  a  state  of  confinement,  soon  acquire 
a  relish  for  animal  food.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  on  board  ship  these  ani¬ 
mals  eat  readily  all  kinds  of  meat,  and 
prefer  it  in  the  raw  state,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  vegetable  diet 
agrees  best  with  them 

The  assertion  that  the  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus  of  man  indicates  that  he  is  de¬ 
signed  by  nature  to  feed  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles  alone  has  no  sufficient  basis  in 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  his  organs  of 
digestion  are  adapted  to  utilize  any 
kind  of  food  which  his  taste  leads  him 
to  appropriate.  Moreover,  we  find 
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that  his  taste  adapts  itself  to  almost 
any  aliment  that  can  be  obtained  ;  so 
that  notwithstanding  his  physical  dis¬ 
advantages,  there  is  no  spot  in  which 
he  cannot  support  himself,  provided 
that  some  kind  of  food  is  within  his 
reach. 

What  may  be  termed  the  chemical 
argument  in  favor  of  vegetarianism 
comes  next  to  the  physiological  one. 
Chemistry  proves  that  all  the  alimen¬ 
tary  substances  requisite  for  the  nutri¬ 
tion  and  sustenance  of  the  body  can  be 
obtained  from  either  the  vegetable  or 
the  animal  kingdom.  These  sub¬ 
stances  are  commonly  arranged  in  four 
classes — nitrogenous  principles  (as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  etc.)  ;  fats  ;  carbo-hydrates 
(starch  and  sugar)  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances.  A  well  arranged  scheme  of 
diet  exhibits  a  combination  of  sub¬ 
stances  belonging  to  these  four  classes. 
With  the  exception  of  milk  sugar,  all 
the  carbo  hydrates  are  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of 
all  kinds  of  food,  the  question  of  their 
assimilability  has  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  The  introduction  of  food 
into  the  digestive  cavities  is  the  first 
act ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  nutritive 
elements  are  absorbed  into  the  vessels 
and  appropriated  by  the  various  tissues 
and  organs  that  the  objects  for  which 
food  is  taken  are  really  fulfilled.  Ni¬ 
trogenous  substances  and  fats  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom  are  easily 
and  quickly  absorbed  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  the  corresponding  substances 
of  vegetable  origin  are  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  large  quantities  of  starch, 
and  are  enclosed  within  a  tough  net¬ 
work  of  cellulose,  offering  great  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  processes  of  digestion.  Of 
100  parts  of  animal  albumen  taken  as 
food  81.2  are  digested  and  18.8  are  un¬ 
digested  ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  vegetable  albumen  are 
46.6  and  53.4  respectively.  Again, 
meat  is  the  principal  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance  used  as  food  ;  but  some  vegeta¬ 
bles,  peas,  for  example,  contain  a  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogen  equal  to  or  even 
exceeding  that  of  meat.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  nutritive  value 
of  peas^  is  equal  to  that  of  meat ;  the 
nitrogenous  elements  of  the  latter  are. 


as  a  general  rule,  more  easily  absorbed 
than  those  of  the  former.  Still  it  must 
be  admitted  that  peas,  beans,  and  espe¬ 
cially  lentils,  are  very  valuable  articles 
of  food  for  persons  taking  much  exer¬ 
cise  and  endowed  with  ample  capacity 
of  digestion. 

If  life  is  to  be  supported  on  vegeta¬ 
ble  food  alone,  a  large  bulk  must  be 
consumed  in  order  to  get  the  requisite 
amount  of  nutriment.  Now  ordinary 
food  contains  between  50  and  60  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  adult,  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  work,  requires  daily  about 
23  ozs.  of  water-free  solid  food,  viz., 
4.6  albumens,  3.0  fats,  14.4  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (sugar  and  starch),  and  1. 
saline  materials.  If  he  be  restricted 
to  bread,  he  must  eat  about  4  lbs.  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount 
of  albumen,  but  this  weight  of  bread 
will  give  him  double  the  quantity  of 
carbo-hydrates  required.  If  potatoes 
be  the  only  available  food,  about  10  lbs. 
must  be  eaten  in  order  to  get  enough 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
attempt  to  subsist  on  meat,  he  must 
eat  not  less -than  6  lbs.  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  amount  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  ;  but  he  would  thus  be  taking 
three  or  four  times  more  meat  than  is 
necessary  to  furnish  the  albumen. 
Vegetarians  point  to  the  fact  that  9  ozs. 
of  lentil  flour  and  1^  lbs.  of  bread 
would  constitute  an  adequate  allowance 
without  being  too  bulky,  but  very  few 
persons  could  tolerate  such  a  diet  for 
any  length  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  combination  of  bread  with 
meat  (about  2  lbs  of  the  former  to  |  lb. 
of  the  latter)  furnishes  a  diet  sutfleient 
to  compensate  the  daily  losses  of  the 
system  of  a  healthy  man.  Facts  such 
as  these  clearly  demonstrate  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  mixed  diet  so  generally 
adopted  by  man  in  temperate  climates. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  based  on  the  fact  that  ani¬ 
mals  arc  liable  to  various  diseases  which 
are  communicable  to  persons  who  eat 
the  flesh.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted.  More¬ 
over,  we  know  that  symptoms  of  poison¬ 
ing  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
flesh  of  animals  apparently  healthy, 
and  by  flesh  in  a  state  of  incipient  de¬ 
composition.  Many  instances  of  chul- 
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eiaic  diarrhoea  have  been  traced  to  the 
consumption  of  pies  containing  pork, 
beef,  veal,  and  ham. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  meat 
contains  parasitic  woims,  which  when 
swallowed  give  rise  to  disease  in  man. 
One  very  notable  example  is  trichinia- 
sis,  which  results  from  eating  diseased 
pork,  either  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  England,  but 
common  in  Germany.  The  flesh  of 
animals  suffering  from  such  diseases  as 
malignant  pustule  (anthrax),  epidemic 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  cattle-plague  is 
probably  more  or  less  dangerous  ;  yet 
there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in 
some  cases  the  consumption  of  the 
meat  was  followed  by  no  ill  conse- 
e|uences.  Thorough  cooking  may,  per¬ 
haps,  destroy  the  poisonous  agents. 
Another  disease,  tuberculosis,  often 
occurs  among  cattle  and  pigs ;  the 
specitic  deposits  most  frequently  affect 
milch-cows.  Judging  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  upon  animals,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  consumption  of  tu¬ 
berculous  flesh  may  give  rise  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  man  ;  though,  apparently,  no 
case  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  come  to 
light.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  may  commu¬ 
nicate  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  poisons  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  typhoid  and  of  diphtheria 
may  be  conveyed  through  milk. 

If,  however,  we  admit  as  true  all  the 
assertions  made  by  vegetarians  on  this 
subject,  the  fact  remains  that  the  risk 
in  this  country  is  reduced  to  compara¬ 
tively  small  proportions.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  no  system  of  inspection  can 
entiiely  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat  or  of  any  other  dangerous  food  ; 
but  the  amount  which  eludes  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  officials  constitutes  but  a 
sm  ;11  proportion  of  the  total  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  risk  of  mischief  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  by  the  processes  of 
cooking.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  disease,  milk  is  probably 
the  most  dangerous  article  of  food,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  any  hurtful 
qualities  it  may  have  acquired  can  be 
destroyed  by  prolonged  boiling. 

Vegetarians  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  vegetable  food  not  infre- 
quf  ntly  loses  its  wholesome  character, 
and  produces  more  or  less  serious  symp- 
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toms  in  those  who  consume  it.  Thus, 
flour  sometimes  contains  parasites  of 
various  kinds  ;  it  may  also  undergo 
fermentation  of  an  abnormal  kind,  and 
cause  much  discomfort  when  consumed. 
Broad  sometimes  becomes  very  sour, 
and  sets  up  diarrhoea  and  other  un¬ 
pleasant  sy  mptoms.  Epidemics  of  dis¬ 
ease,  of  a  very  serious  character,  are 
liable  to  occur  in  countries  where  rye- 
bread  is  in  common  use.  R) e-grain  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  bread  is  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  Wheat  is 
rarely  thus  aff(cted,  but  wholesome 
flour  is  often  rendered  injurious  by  the 
addition  of  alum  in  bread-making. 
Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance  of  inspectors,  bakehouses  are 
often  in  a  very  insanitary  condition, 
and  sometimes  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  proprietors. 
Only  last  year  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  reported  that  he  had  found  a 
cellar  used  as  a  bakery  flooded  with 
sewage,  the  system  of  main  drainage 
having  proved  inadequate  to  carry  off 
the  storm- water.  The  master  and  his 
journeymen  were  actually  working,  as 
best  they  could,  in  a  flood  of  sewage. 
The  flour  sacks  were  standing  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform,  sewage  had 
risen  above  this  level,  and  had  fouled 
the  under  surface  of  the  sacks.  It 
was  admitted  that  flour  from  those 
articular  sacks  had  been  made  into 
read. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  elimi¬ 
nating  all  sources  of  danger  from  our 
food,  an  epidemic  of  lead  poisoning, 
reported  by  Dr.  Alford,  of  Taunton, 
is  deserving  of  notice.  In  most  cases 
of  lead-poisoning,  either  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  has  become  contaminated  or  the 
sufferer’s  occupation  has  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  metal.  In 
the  instances  referred  to,  the  water 
was  analyzed,  but  no  lead  was  found, 
and  then  it  was  noticed  that  the  per¬ 
sons  attacked,  Qfteen  to  twenty  in 
number,  all  obtained  their  flour  from 
the  same  mill.  On  making  inquiries 
it  was  discovered  that  the  mill-stones 
used  had  (from  the  nature  of  the  stone) 
large  spaces  in  them,  which  bad  been 
filled  up  with  lead.  Information  was 
given  that  lead  was  not  usually  em- 
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^iloyed  in  that  way,  and  that  what  was 
generally  used  was  red  lead  and  borax, 
or  alum  and  borax,  both  highly  objec¬ 
tionable.  Another  example,  teaching 
the  same  lesson,  occurred  not  many 
months  ago.  Reports  of  several  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  traceable  to  the  consumption 
(>f  water-cresses  grown  in  contaminated 
water. 

Another  assertion,  often  made  by 
vegetarians,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
nnnecessary  destruction  of  sentient  ex¬ 
istence  is  an  immoral  act,  and  that  the 
work  imposed  upon  butchers  and 
slaughterers  tends  to  make  them  sav¬ 
age  and  cruel,  and  a  source  of  danger 
lo  the  community.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  if  animal  food  be  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary,  and  simply  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  luxury,  the  assertion  must  bo 
accepted  as  valid.  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  settled  by  mere  asser¬ 
tion  ;  and  experience  seems  to  lead  to 
a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to  the 
vegetarian  hypothesis.  The  most  en- 
lliusiastic  vegetarians  will  scarcely  ven¬ 
ture  to  deny  that  the  destinction  of 
many  animals  is  requisite  for  human 
existence.  Mice  and  rats,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  take  possession  of 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  destroy  a 
large  number  of  those  very  articles  on 
which  vegetarians  subsist.  In  our  own 
country  these  creatures  sometimes 
make  head  against  every  effoit  to  keep 
them  down,  and  most  people  have 
heard  of  the  plague  of  rabbits  in  our 
colonies.  What  vegetarian  would  al¬ 
low  his  premises  to  bo  swarming  with 
mice,  rats,  and  similar  pests  ?  Does 
he  permit  caterpillars,  snails,  and  slugs 
to  devour  the  produce  of  his  vegetable 
garden  ?  Perhaps  he  satisfies  -his  con¬ 
science  with  the  reflection  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  vermin  is  a  necessary  act. 

When  the  vegetarian  points  to  the 
suffering  inflicted  in  slaughtering  ani¬ 
mals  fur  food,  he  hits  a  grievous  blot 
on  our  much-vaunted  civilization.  His 
allegations,  however,  tell  nut  against 
the  use  of  animal  food,  but  against  the 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  brutality 
too  often  displaced  in  the  slaughter¬ 
houses.  From  time  to  time  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  great  indignation  at  “  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  cruelty”  appear  in  the  news¬ 


papers  ;  but  no  definite  steps  are  taken 
to  bring  about  an  improvement.  A 
humane  method  of  slaughtering  cattle 
has  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  but  these 
might  probably  bo  overcome  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  taken  up  in  earnest.  Sir 
W.  B.  Richardson  can  suggest  no  bet¬ 
ter  plan  than  the  use  of  the  pole-axe. 
Sheep  and  calves  might  be  expedi¬ 
tiously  put  to  death,  if  a  guillotine 
were  substituted  for  the  present  meth¬ 
od  of  cutting  the  throat  with  a  knife. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  barbarous 
way  in  which  poultry  are  generally 
killed.  ”  Wringing  the  neck,”  as 
practised  upon  fowls,  must  be  often  a 
tedious  and  horribly  painful  process  : 
they  should  be  decapitated,  at  one  blow, 
with  a  sharp  chopper  or  axe,  and  the 
same  plan  should  be  adopted  in  killing 
geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  Decapita¬ 
tion  is  very  easily  performed,  and  the 
animal  beermes  insensible  in  a  few 
seconds.  If  this  almost  painless  meth¬ 
od  of  killing  were  universally  adopted, 
one  objection  against  eating  flesh  would 
be  altogether  removed.  There  would, 
moreover,  be  good  ground  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  present  system  of  rear¬ 
ing  animals  for  human  food  is  attended 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  contrasted  with  the  large  amount 
of  animal  enjoyment  which  it  obviously 
produces. 

Vegetarians  are  wont  to  assert  that 
their  disciples  enjoy  compaiative  im¬ 
munity  from  disease,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  their  regimen  not  unfre- 
quently  results  in  the  onre  of  old-stand¬ 
ing  complaints,  such  as  indigestion, 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  even  of 
epilepsy  and  other  dangerous  affections. 
‘‘  Comparative”  is  a  very  vague  term, 
and  the  flrst  part  of  the  assertion  could 
not  be  tested  without  long-continued 
and  laborious  investigations.  As  a 
method  of  medical  treatment,  suitable 
for  special  cases  and  carried  out  under 
proper  supervision,  abstinence  (oitber 
partial  or  complete)  from  animal  food 
may  prove  very  serviceable  ;  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  animal  food, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  vege¬ 
tables,  would  certainly  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  vast  numbers  of  persons 
whose  habits  are  far  from  being  glut¬ 
tonous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  purely 
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vegetarian  diet  not  unfiequeully  causes 
severe  indigestion,  which  passes  off 
when  animat  food  is  taken.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  tliat  poorness 
of  blood  and  tuberculosis  are  somewhat 
frequent  among  vegetarians,  and  that 
these  conditions  rapidly  become  aggra¬ 
vated  if  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  ani¬ 
mal  food  be  rigidly  kept. 

Full  credence  may  be  given  to  the 
statement  that  the  adoption  of  a  vege¬ 
tarian  dietary  reduces  or  abolishes  the 
desire  for  intoxicating  drinks.  “  Good 
eating,”  it  has  been  said,  “  requires 
good  drinking  but  the  frugal  fare  of 
the  vegetarian  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  “  pure  element.”  Persons 
who  condne  themselves  to  vegetable 
food  exhibit,  ipso  facto,  more  or  less 
self-denial,  and  tHe  habit  may  easily 
affect  and  abolish  the  desire  for  alco¬ 
holic  drinks.  Teetotalism  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  necessary  part  of  vegetarian 
practice.  The  administration  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  wine  is  sometimes  tried  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  too  rigorous  a 
diet,  when  a  far  better  plan  would  bo 
scouted  with  indignation. 

Vegetarians  are  likewise  entitled  to 
assert  that  of  the  vast  multitudes  who 
subsist  on  vegetable  food  alone,  a  large 
proportion  prove  themselves  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  severe  and  long-continued  toil, 
and  in  this  respect  to  compare  well 
with  the  flesh-eating  races.  This  state¬ 
ment  holds  good  of  pure  vegetarians, 
and  not  only  of  those  who,  like  the 
typical  Scotch  peasant  and  others, 
supplement  their  vegetable  diet  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  cheese,  and  dripping. 
Numerous  classes  of  Spanish  working 
men  subsist  on  bread  and  onions  ;  the 
diet  of  the  Russian  peasantry  is  mainly 
composed  of  black  bread,  oil,  and  cab¬ 
bages  ;  in  India,  rice,  wheat-meal,  and 
various  kinds  of  pulses,  with  salt  and 
a  little  clarifled  butter,  are  the  staple 
articles  of  food  ;  and  among  the  Afri¬ 
can  races  generally  a  similar  rule  holds 
good.  It  is  also  a  well-knowu  fact 
that  sundry  vegetarians,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  distinguished  themselves 
bj  their  prowess  aud  superiority  in  va¬ 
rious  athletic  exercises  and  trials  of 
endurance.  All  such  examples  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  value  of  vegetable  food  ; 
but  they  do  not  settle  the  question 
Whether  a  purely  vegetable  regimen  is 


more  favorable  to  health,  vigor,  and 
endurance  than  a  mixed  diet.  Many 
vegetarians  assert  that  in  their  own 
cases  the  adoption  of  the  peculiar  die¬ 
tary  has  been  followed  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  physical  condition  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  is  probably 
not  small  of  those  individuals  who, 
after  an  honest  trial  of  vegetarianism, 
have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
practice.  Like  those  who  find  that  a 
certain  class  of  medicines  fail  to  achieve 
the  promised  results,  such  persons  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  publish  their  experi¬ 
ences  ;  but  there  is  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion,  as  shown  by  Tennyson's  confes¬ 
sion — 

“  And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Your  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem’d  at  first  ‘  a  thing  enskied,’ 

(As  iShakespeare  has  it)  airy  light, 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 

Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritnal  height 
Chill’d,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 
One  night  when  earth  was  winter-black. 

And  all  the  heavens  flash’d  in  frost ; 

And  on  me,  half  asleep,  came  back 
That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had  lost.” 

Moreover,  just  as  many  vegetable 
feeders  exhibit  remarkable  activity  and 
power  of  endurance,  so  an  exclusively 
animal  diet  is,  under  special  circum¬ 
stances,  consistent  with  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  physical  powers.  The 
Pampas  Indians  have  neither  bread, 
fruit,  nor  vegetables,  but  live  entirely 
upon  flesh,  and  Sir  F.  Head  states  that 
after  he  had  been  riding  in  the  Pampas 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  had 
lived  upon  beef  and  water,  he  found 
himself  in  a  condition  which  he  could 
only  describe  by  saying  that  he  felt  no 
exertion  could  kill  him. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  another  consideration  may  be 
urged.  While  recognizing  the  fact 
that,  among  many  of  our  own  country¬ 
men,  vegetarianism  is  compatible  with 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  that  this  pecul¬ 
iar  diet  would  be  suitable  for  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  As  Sir  W.  Roberts 
observes,  “  The  effects  of  a  vegetarian 
diet  would  only  be  gradually  developed, 
and  would  probably  not  be  fully  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  bodily  and  mental  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  race  until  after  such  habits 
had  been  continued  through  two  or^ 
three  successive  generations.”  He 
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adds  that  at  Salford,  where  some  years 
ago  there  existed  a  flourishing  colony 
of  vegetarians,  he  heard  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  though  vegetarianism 
might  suit  the  parents,  it  was  bad  for 
tho  children.  And  he  saw  some  strik¬ 
ing  examples  in  that  borough  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  this  tradition 
was  well  founded. 

Two  other  assertions  made  in  sup¬ 
port  of  vegetarianism  must  not  pass 
unnoticed.  It  is  alleged  that  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet,  from  its  unstimulating 
effect  on  the  animal  passions,  is  favor¬ 
able  to  purity  of  thought,  and  tends 
to  produce  a  harmonious  and  peaceful 
disposition.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
diet  has  more  or  less  in  fluence  upon  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
kindred  virtues  are  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versally  found  among  those  races  which 
abstain  from  animal  food.  Vegetari¬ 
ans  are  prone  to  contrast  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  our  domesticated  herbivora  with 
the  ferocity  ofieu  displayed  by  carni¬ 
vorous  animals.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  shows  that  the  food  cannot 
be  the  main  cause  of  the  disposition  in 
either  case.  Many  of  the  herbivora 
are  capable  of  displaying  the  utmost 
ferocity  ;  savage  attacks  upon  inoffen¬ 
sive  persons  by  bulls,  horses,  and  stags 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country  ;  while  in  the  East,  “  rogue” 
elephants,  wild  boars,  and  other  herbi¬ 
vorous  animals  often  inflict  serious  in¬ 
juries  upon  human  beings  who  chance 
to  come  in  their  way.  So  likewise,  the 
ordinarily  mild  Hindoo,  feeding  on  rice 
or  wheat-llour,  is  liable  to  become  riot¬ 
ous,  uncontrollable,  and  blood-thirsty 
when  influenced  by  religious  fanati¬ 
cism.  It  would  seem  that  the  mis* 
chievous  effects  upon  the  habits  and 
disposition  asciibed  to  animal  food, 
are  due  rather  to  the  alcoholic  liquors 
which  are  generally  consumed  at  the 
same  time.  The  disposition  of  an 
average  individual,  leading  a  temperate 
life,  would  probably  not  be  altered  for 
the  better  were  he  to  substitute  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  for  his  ordinary  fare. 

'Another  argument  used  hy  vegetari¬ 
ans  is  of  a  far  more  serious  character  ; 
if  admitted  to  be  valid,  its  advocates 
could  safely  rest  their  case  upon  it 
alone.  It  I's  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
Creation  the  use  of  vegetable  food 


alone  was  enjoined  upon  mankind,  and 
that  the  human  body  is  the  same  now 
as  when  the  Creator  pronounced  it 
”  good.”  Further,  that  ”  although 
from  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
man  may  have  early  degenerated  to 
omnivorous  practices,  yet  so  soon  as 
Divine  laws  were  formulated  to  restrain 
man’s  evil  tendencies,  his  liberty  in 
respect  to  what  he  should  eat  was  cur¬ 
tailed.  ...  So  the  great  food  ques¬ 
tion  has  to  be  answ'ered  by  principles 
derived  from  the  Gospel.” 

Statements  of  this  kind  scarcely  de¬ 
mand  refutation  ;  their  absurdity  can 
be  easily  demonstrated.  Man  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  progressive  creature  ; 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  species  neces¬ 
sitated  the  discovery  of  innumerable 
articles  of  sustenance.  As  mankind 
spread  over  various  countries,  and  a 
nomadic  life  became  common,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
amount  of  food  from  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  Something  more  was 
needed,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
flesh  of  the  vast  numbers  of  animals, 
some  wild  and  others  domesticated, 
which  had  come  into  being  as  a  result 
of  man’s  fostering  care.  As  regards 
the  imaginary  new  law  under  the  Gos¬ 
pel  dispensation,  the  question  may  be 
disposed  of  by  recalling  the  facts  that 
our  Lord’s  earliest  disciples  were  fisher¬ 
men,  that  both  He  and  they  used  ani¬ 
mal  food  and  distributed  it  to  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  that  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles  in  no 
way  forbids  the  moderate  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  food. 

To  discuss  in  detail  other  statements 
put  forward  1^  vegetarians  would  un¬ 
duly  increase  the  length  of  this  article. 
It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few  other 
“  reasons”  for  the  adoption  of  a  vege¬ 
table  diet.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  That  it  is  economically  su¬ 
perior,  that  is,  comparatively  cheaper  ; 
that  the  same  area  of  land,  now  de¬ 
voted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  food, 
would  support  a  far  greater  number  of 
human  beings  if  used  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  products  ;  that  the 
consequent  employment  of  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
would  proportionately  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  our  large  cities  and  towns  ; 
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and  that  a  larger  rural  population 
would  better  sustain  the  health, 
strength,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
All  these  reasons  deserve  respectful  at¬ 
tention  ;  they  may,  to  a  limited  extent, 
become  operative.  For  bringing  back 
“  the  laborer  to  the  land,”  many 
schemes  have  been  advocated,  but 
chiefly  by  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  matter.  We  have 
seen  that  the  increased  demand  for 
animal  food  has  naturally  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  enormously  augmented  sup- 
jdies  from  abroad  ;  any  great  change 
in  English  habits  in  the  direction  of 
vegetarianism  would  simply  provoke  a 
corresponding  addition  to  our  importa¬ 
tions  of  cereals  and  other  vegetable 
products,  and  would  do  little  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lamentable  destruction  of  our 
“  bold  peasantry.”  We  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  our  food  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  we  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  attaching  to  our  determination. 

While  deprecating  the  attempts  of 
individuals  to  subsist  on  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  alone,  it  would  be  improper  to 
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close  this  article  without  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  these  products  are  insufli- 
ciently  utilized  in  this  country,  and 
that  many  persons,  to  their  great  detri¬ 
ment,  consume  far  too  much  animal 
food.  Some  improvement  has  been 
effected  of  late,  and  due  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  vegetarians  for  demon¬ 
strating  the  excellent  qualities  of  many 
of  their  dishes.  The  establishment  of 
vegetarian  restaurants  in  many  parts 
of  London  and  elsewhere  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  community,  and  especially 
to  men  in  offices,  who  are  thus  pro¬ 
vided  with  cheap,  sufficient,  and  taste¬ 
ful  luncheons.  Such  restaurants  are 
more  than  locally  beneficial  ;  they  help 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  and  cooking  vegetable 
food,  and  of  rendering  it  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  both  by  precept  and  example,  in 
the  way  of  education  with  regard  to 
food.  We  may  learn  many  useful  les¬ 
sons  from  the  vegetarians,  without 
adopting  what  we  believe  to  be  their 
errors. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  discussing  this  subject  we  must 
remember  that  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  had  its  beginnings  in  Nev^  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  colonies  in  that  region 
had  not  fully  brokeu  away  from  the 
old  traditions  respecting  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  In  those  early  days, 
when  the  population  was  homogeneous, 
when  Cougregationa.lism  was,  in  a  way, 
the  established  religion  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  which  for  two 
centuries  were  chief  in  producing  the 
teachers  of  America,  it  was  yery  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  that  a  religious  exercise 
should  open  the  work  of  every  day. 
But  in  process  of  time  the  tides  and 
tendencies  of  our  national  life  have  car¬ 
ried  the  American  State  on  to  the  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  the  Secular  Ideal, 
the  principles  of  which  were  implied  in 
that  independency  for  which  our  Pil¬ 
grim  and  Puritan  forefathers  stood. 


So  that,  at  last,  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  more  peaceful  process  than  that 
followed  in  Europe,  our  revolutionary 
fathers  established,  not  simply  univer¬ 
sal  toleration,  but  perfect  religious 
equality,  by  making  it  unconstitutional 
for  any  State  to  enact  any  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion.  The 
civil  Government  of  our  land  is  subject 
to  no  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and  the 
churches  within  our  borders  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  civil  authority  in  matters  of 
belief.  We  have  practically  realized 
this  Secular  Ideal.  With  us,  not  only 
are  Church  and  State  absolutely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  each  other  ;  the  State  at¬ 
tempts  no  religious  functions,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  no  religious  dogma.  The  secular 
State  is  therefore,  in  the  United  States, 
an  accomplished  fact ;  and  our  civil 
institutions  have,  and  can  have,  no 
ecclesiastical  duties  or  spiritual  offices. 
And  while  some  of  our  courts  have  held 
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that  Christianity  is,  in  a  certain  way, 
the  law  of  the  land,  yet  these  decisions 
have,  in  the  main,  been  very  vague  ; 
and,  so  far  as  any  of  them  have  taken 
ground  against  the  purely  secular  the¬ 
ory  of  our  Government,  they  have  mis¬ 
stated  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
while  they  have  been  condemned  by 
the  manifest  destiny  and  essential  spirit 
of  our  national  life. 

It  is  often  argued  that  Christianity 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  because 
our  Puritan  forefathers  tried  to  set  up 
on  these  shores  a  theocracy  based  upon 
the  pattern  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  people  who  so  argue  forget  that 
the  experiment  was  a  failure  ;  they  for¬ 
get  also  the  history  that  we  have  made 
since  that  day.  And  what  great  men 
said  on  this  subject,  before  wo,  as  a 
nation,  had  completed  our  political  evo¬ 
lution  toward  our  manifest  destiny  as 
a  secular  State,  is  of  no  value  or  au¬ 
thority.  Some  things  which  cannot  be 
ignored  have  happened  since  the  days 
of  John  Cotton,  or  even  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster.  And  the  position  of  Christianity 
in  New  England  two  centuries  ago,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  no  more  a 
precedent  for  us  who  live  to-day  than  a 
behavior  of  the  men  of  that  age  respect¬ 
ing  witches  or  heretics  is  a  rule  of 
action  binding  upon  us.  This  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  settled  by  appeal  to 
precedent  or  technicality,  or  the  au¬ 
thority  of  great  names,  but  by  the  es¬ 
sential  and  inherent  genius  or  character 
of  our  people,  as  it  progressively  dis¬ 
closes  itself  in  our  national  life.  And 
the  one  thing  that  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  is  that  public  opinion,  social 
custom,  and  civil  policy  are  declaring 
more  and  more  emphatically  for  the 
Secular  Ideal.  And  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  what  is  so  often  forgotten  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  upon  this  subject, 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
what  wo,  as  a  people,  may  be 'in  relig¬ 
ion,  and  what  our  institutions,  as  parts 
of  the  government,  may  attempt.  As 
a  people,  taken  in  a  mass,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  a  Christian  commu- 
nitjr ;  but  to  the  Government  which  we 
maintain  we  give  no  religions  quality 
or  function.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
we  are  a  Christian  people ;  it  is  not 
proper  to  affirm  that  we  are  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation.  It  is  equally  improper  to 


say  that  we  have  a  godless  or  irreligious 
Government.  The  fact  is  that,  with 
us,  the  State  simply  stands  apart  from 
these  matters  in  absolute  neutrality. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  our  people 
and  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Bible 
do  not  come  into  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  because  the  State  has  ceased 
to  exercise  religious  functions.  And 
this  movement  is  not  only  irresistible, 
but  beneficent.  As  Mr.  Lecky  remarks, 
“The  secularization  of  politics  is  the 
measure  and  the  condition  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  prosperity.”  And  we  may  add  that 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  is  the  measure  and  condition  of 
all  religious  prosperity.  The  only  way 
to  make  piety  real  and  vital  is  to  take 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  officialism  and 
locate  it  in  the  individual  heart.  The 
secular  State  is,  then,  no  sudden  crea¬ 
tion,  the  freak  of  frenzied  enemies  of 
religion.  It  has  come  out  of  the  slow¬ 
ly  accumulating  experiences  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  political  spirit  has  care¬ 
fully  and  laboriously  gone  forward  in 
its  earnest  quest  for  a  Government  that 
at  the  same  time  shall  be  best  for  the 
individual  and  for  society,  that  shall 
give  the  Church  the  largest  possibilities 
and  the  State  the  greatest  political  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  secular  State  is,  too,  the 
creation  of  religious  men,  who  have 
persevered  in  their  course  with  noble 
heroism  in  the  face  of  persecutions,  and 
who  have  worked,  with  large  views  of 
humanity,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
manifest  teachings  of  history,  to  fash¬ 
ion  a  Government  where  politics  shall 
be  free  from  religious  hatreds,  and 
where  the  Church  shall  be  free  from 
the  despotisms  and  corruptions  of  poli¬ 
tics.  We  may  lament,  we  may  de¬ 
nounce  ;  but  the  secular  State  is  the 
expression  and  the  outcome  of  a  resist¬ 
less  tendency  which  will  crush  any  man 
or  institution  that  stands  in  its  way  and 
attempts  to  impede  its  progress. 

Now,  the  secularization  of  the  State 
involves  and  necessitates  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  its  schools.  Says  Professor 
William  H.  Payne,  one  oi  the  greatest 
of  American  educators:  “The  neu¬ 
trality,  or  absolute  non-theological  char¬ 
acter  of  the  school,  in  all  its  grades,  is 
but  the  application  to  the  school  of  a 
rule  that  has  prevailed  in  all  our  social 
institutions.”  The  conclusion  is  self- 
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erident.  The  State  must  have  schools 
to  educate  its  children,  for  no  State  can 
long  endure  whose  children  are  not  edu¬ 
cated  in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  in¬ 
stitutions  and  with  its  own  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles.  But,  as  the  secular 
State,  which  our  nation  is,  by  manifest 
destiny  and  by  the  express  declaration 
of  its  fundamental  law,  has  no  relig¬ 
ion,  it  follows,  as  a  necessity,  that  its 
schools  can  rightfully  and  lawfully  have 
no  religious  instruction  whatever. 
There  is  no  possible  escape  from  this 
logic.  If  we  have  a  secular  State,  we 
must  have  a  secular  school.  “  Com¬ 
pulsory  support,  by  taxation  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  religious  instruction,  is  not 
lawful  under  any  of  the  American  con¬ 
stitutions,”  is  the  conclusion  of  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  jurists.  To  demand  that  there 
be  religious  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  is  virtually  to  demand  that  the 
State  shall  cease  to  be  secular  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  religion  and  becoming  eccle¬ 
siastical.  Logically,  there  is  no  stop¬ 
ping  short  of  a  State  religion,  if  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  is  insisted  upon  in  the 
public  schools  ;  for  how  can  a  State 
school  teach  religion  when  the  State  it¬ 
self  has  no  religion  ?  The  primary 
question  is  :  Shall  the  State  be  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  ?  The  school  question 
is  a  minor  problem  dependent  upon 
this.  If  we  put  religious  instruction 
into  the  schools,  we  cannot  logically 
stop  until  we  put  the  religious  dogma 
taught  into  our  Constitution  ;  but  this 
would  destroy  our  secular  State.  Let, 
then,  every  man  who  is  in  favor  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  our  public  schools 
consider  well  the  implications  of  his 
demand.  Does  he  want  a  State  relig¬ 
ion  ?  If  not,  then  his  request  is  per¬ 
fectly  illogical. 

While' the  public  schools  have  been 
gaining  in  power  and  popularity  among 
us  very  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  growing  in  ethciency  both  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  sides  of  their 
work,  yet  the  opposition  to  them  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  con¬ 
tinued  aggressive  and  bitter.  A  half 
century  ago.  Episcopalians  and  other 
Protestants  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
have  the  school  funds  divided  joro  ra/a 
among  the  different  denominations  ; 
but  these  demands  are  no  lunger  heard 


from  these  sources.  The  conviction 
deepens  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
raise  funds  that  are  to  be  passed  beyond 
its  control  and  divided  among  denomi¬ 
national  schools.  To  tax  people  to 
support  denominational  schools  is  an 
ecclesiastical  business  ;  it  is  becoming 
a  party  to  religious  instruction.  And 
a  secular  State  can  engage  in  no  such 
business  ;  it  can  never  be  the  agent  of 
any  religious  organization.  And  yet, 
the  State  of  New  York  has,  in  many 
respects,  long  been  disloyal  to  these 
primary  principles  of  true  American¬ 
ism.  The  new  Constitution  recently 
adopted  in  New  York  puts  a  stop  to 
the  support  of  Sectarian  Schools  by  use 
of  public  funds.  And  another  convic¬ 
tion  also  deepens  among  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  church  people,  that  even  the 
denominational  school  of  highest  char¬ 
acter  does  not  afford  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  environment  for  the  training  of 
the  American  citizen.  It  is  true  that 
to-day  some  Protestants,  notably  in  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Cliurches, 
are  making  vigorous  protests  against 
the  secular  character  of  the  cuinmon 
schools  ;  and  yet,  the  battle  is  mainly 
waged  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  How  bitter,  in¬ 
temperate,  and  generally  unjust,  this  at¬ 
tack  upon  our  public  schools  by  Catholic 
priests  really  is  may  be  seen  by  consult¬ 
ing  a  little  work  prepared  by  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  for  use  as  one  of  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  manuals,  and  endorsed  not  only 
by  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
the  Church  in  America,  but  commend¬ 
ed  by  such  men  as  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman.  I  refer  to  the  book  The 
Judges  of  Faith :  Christian  versus  God¬ 
less  Schools,  where  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Jenkins  has  brought  together  the  papal, 
pastoral  and  conciliar  declarations 
against  the  school  system,  especially 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
fair  specimen  from  the  pages  of  this 
book  is  the  following  extract  from  a 
declaration  made  by  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Oregon  about  ten  years  ago  : 
”  The  wickedness  of  the  present  Public 
School  system  consists  in  the  exclusion 
of  religious  principle,  of  the  worship 
of  Qod,  of  the  teaching  of  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  it  consists  in  the  selection  of  bad 
and  pernicious  schoolbooks  ;  it  consists 
in  the  carelessness  of  teachers  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  language  of  their  pupils — 
swearing,  cursing,  and  profane  expres¬ 
sions  being  a  distinctive  mark  of  Pub¬ 
lic  School  children.”  A  greater  slan¬ 
der  was  never  penned  ;  and  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  Catholicism  in  America 
that  its  priests  indulge  in  such  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  such  words  which  keep 
alive  sectarian  prejudice  and  make  it 
easy  out  of  the  mouths  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  is  an  enemy  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions. 

The  charge  of  immorality  and  irrelig- 
ion  brought  against  our  Public  Schools 
is  indeed  a  seiious  one.  In  the  ”  Cath¬ 
olic  World,”  November  1886,  we  read  : 
‘‘Secular  education,  as  it  is  called, 
has  had  time  even  with  us  to  prove  it¬ 
self  ;  and  what  is  the  result?  The  in¬ 
fidelity,  communism,  and  socialism  of 
the  age  ;  lack  of  reverence  for  all  that 
has  been  considered  sacred  ;  tbe  im¬ 
morality  of  society  that  might  shame 
a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — these  are  the 
fruits  of  secular  education.”  Some 
Protestants,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  use  sim¬ 
ilar  language.  This  is  a  serious  charge  ; 
but  is  it  true?  Where  are  the  facts  to 
support  it?  Our  socialism  is  an  im¬ 
portation  ;  a  poisonous  fungus  of  for¬ 
eign  growth  ;  a  fungus  produced,  too, 
where  a  theological  catechism  is  taught 
from  two  to  six  hours  a  week  in  every 
school.  Our  communists,  as  a  class, 
have  never  been  inside  the  .Public 
Schools  ;  and  they  arc  in  no  sense  a 
product  of  our  institutions.  Our  anar¬ 
chists,  as  a  rule,  were  reared  where  the 
State  forces  religious  instruction  upon 
its  children  ;  and  of  those  American- 
born  more  have  come  out  of  the  parish 
schools  than  out  of  the  public  schools. 
That  some  of  our  criminals  are  com- 
paratively  well  educated  is  true  enough, 
.as  might  be  expected  in  a  land  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,  but  that  their  crimi¬ 
nality  is  due  to  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  the  most  irrational  asser¬ 
tions  that  a  human  mind  ever  made. 
The  causes  of  crime  are  many  and  deep- 
seated,  while  the  moral  character  of 
each  individual  is  the  resultant  of  a 
great  many  tides  and  tendencies.  To 
pass  by  the  saloon,  the  coarse  material¬ 
ism  of  the  age,  political  disorders,  so¬ 
cial  disintegration — largely  due  to  an 
enormous  intluxof  immigrants  of  alow 


grade,  and  the  break-up  of  a  long- 
revered  faith — and  pitch  upon  secular 
education  as  the  sole  cause,  is  a  blun¬ 
der  60  ridiculous  that  nothing  but  the 
influence  of  blind  bigotry  can  explain 
why  any  intelligent  man  should  ever 
have  committed  it.  And  there  are 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  among  us,  nota¬ 
bly  those  of  Irish  birth  or  blood,  promi¬ 
nent  among  whom  is  Archbishop  John 
Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  who  see  the  unwis¬ 
dom  of  this  language,  and  who,  if  not 
friends  of  our  schools,  are  too  wise 
Churchmen  and  too  loyal  Americans  to 
take  positions  so  opposed  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  spirit  of  American  life.  And  the 
recent  utterances  of  the  Pope’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mgr.  Satolli,  have  made  us 
hope  for  a  more^friendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Rome  toward  this  most  sacred, 
important,  and  characteristic  Ameri¬ 
can  institution — the  American  Public 
School,  providing  an  absolutely  secular 
but  not  irreligious  instruction. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  often  overlooked,  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  called.  The  Roman 
Catholic  argument  against  secular 
schools  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  and 
by  logical  implication,  an  argument 
against  the  secular  Stale.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  demand,  if  allowed,  would  compel 
our  Government  to  go  to  Rome  for  or¬ 
ders  respecting  everything,  or  surren¬ 
der  not  only  its  essential  functions  of 
education,  but  its  very  existence  as  an 
independent  institution.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  have  the  same  objection  to  godless 
Governments  as  to  godless  schools. 
They  hold  to  De  Maistre’s  ideal — that 
the  spiritual  power  ought  to  control 
the  temporal  power.  Their  objections, 
brought  against  the  secular  Rchuols,'are 
equally  applicable  to  the  nation  itself  ; 
and  the  Papal  Hierarchy  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  it  has  destroyed  the  secu¬ 
lar  State.  If  the  Catholics  succeed  in 
closing  the  Public  Schools,  they  will 
restate  and  reapply  their  old  argument, 
thus  :  We  object  to  paying  taxes  to 
support  a  godless  State.  No  compro¬ 
mise  will  satisfy  them — neither  reject¬ 
ing  the  Bible  nor  introducing  the  pri¬ 
mary  aflirniations  of  universal  religion. 
Rome  temporarily  accepts  the  inevita¬ 
ble,  but  never  compromises.  The  real 
question  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  agi¬ 
tation  is,  shall  we  maintain  our  secular 
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State,  or  go  back  to  the-  Dark  Ages  ? 
Whenever  discussing  the  school  ques¬ 
tion,  we  imist  always  remember  that  it 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  that  larger 
problem.  And  it  will  be  well  if  care¬ 
less  critics  of  our  Public  Schools  lay  to 
heart  in  this  connection  a  solemn  warn¬ 
ing.  Let  such  persons  remember  that 
by  these  very  denunciations  they  are 
putting  a  club  into  the  hands  of  Catho¬ 
lics  by  which  they  will  strive  to  strike 
down,  not  simply  the  secular  school 
but  the  secular  State.  They  even  now 
quote  with  great  glee  these  Protestant 
criticisms  of  the  Public  Schools.  Our 
secular  schools  are  far  from  perfect, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  the  best 
that  the  world  has  ever  had,  and  their 
underlying  policy  must  be  maintained 
if  we  keep  the  secular  State.  So,  un¬ 
less  one  wishes  to  become  a  coadjutor 
of  Rome,  let  him  support  and  improve, 
but  not  malign,  the  common  school 
system.  The  American  State  guaran¬ 
tees  to  all  the  right  to  believe  as  they 
see  fit  respecting  religious  problems, 
but  it  grants  to  none  the  liberty  to  im¬ 
peril  its  own  life.  As  the  State,  by 
manifest  destiny  and  organic  law,  is 
secular  ;  as  it  must  educate  its  children 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  its  own 
life  ;  and  as  its  schools  must  be  as 
secular  as  its  own  character,  having  no 
religion  of  its  own  to  put  into  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  it  follows  of  neces¬ 
sity  that  an  attack  upon  our  Public 
School  system  is,  by  implication,  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  our  Government.  Every 
one  is  free  to  criticise  the  schools  for 
their  improvement,  but  no  one  has  any 
right  to  attack  them  in  order  to  destroy 
them. 

In  the  last  ten  years  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  conciliate  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  bring  them  into 
closer  union  with  the  common  school 
system.  Originally  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  and  more  recently  in  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota,  the  School  Boards 
made  arrangemetits  with  the  priests  for 
the  occupancy  by  the  public  schools  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  granting  the  right  of  Catho¬ 
lic  teachers  to  keep  Catholic  children 
after  the  regular  school  hours  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Catholic  catechism. 
For  obvious  reasons  these  experiments 
have  not  brought  the  peace  desired.  A 


successful  solution  cannot  come  along 
this  line.  The  Catholic  teacher  who 
keeps  a  part  of  her  pupils  after  school 
hours  in  the  same  room  for  an  exercise 
which,  by  necessary  implication,  is  of  a 
more  sacred  and  valuable  character 
than  the  other  instruction,  subjects  the 
children  of  Protestants  to  a  needless 
irritation  or  an  unfair  influence.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  have  Catholic  Sisters  em¬ 
ployed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  employment  of 
Catholics  as  teachers,  and  Catholics 
are  found  among  our  teachers  every¬ 
where.  But  when  it  comes  to  putting 
any  person  in  the  school-room  who 
wears  a  peculiar  religious  habit  or  cos¬ 
tume,  many  people  protest  and  rightly 
urge,  I  think,  that  this  very  fact  gives 
an  undue  prominence  to  a  certain  re¬ 
ligious  system  and  ideal — a  prominence 
not  consistent  with  the  necessarily  sec¬ 
ular  character  of  our  schools. 

As  these  principles  respecting  the 
secular  character  of  our  Government, 
and  therefore  the  necessarily  secular 
character  of  its  schools,  have  in  recent 
years  been  more  fully  realized,  the  for¬ 
mer  religious  exercises,  which  for  a 
time  lingered  in  many  of  our  public 
schools,  havp  been  wholly  discontinued, 
until  now  even  the  old  perfunctory 
Bible  reading  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  has  been  quite  generally  aban¬ 
doned.  And  all  this  has  come  about, 
not  so  much  by  legislative  enactment  or 
public  discussion  as  by  the  silent  out¬ 
come  of  experience — the  recognition, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  this  formal  exer¬ 
cise  was  worse  than*  useless,  and  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  out  of  place  in  the 
school  maintained  by  a  secular  State. 
So  that  to-day,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
our  common  schools — a  majority  con¬ 
stantly  increasing — there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  the  school  a  religious  character 
by  prayer  or  Scripture-reading  ;  though 
the  singing  of  national  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  songs  is  general  ;  while  many 
teachers  strive,  and  very  successfully, 
to  give  to  their  schoolroom  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  by  reading  some  passage 
in  literature  aglow  with  ethical  pas¬ 
sion  ;  or  by  telling  the  story  of  some 
great  character  who  has  served  power¬ 
fully  as  an  inspiration  to  nobler  life. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
has  never  been  with  us  any  s}slematic 
or  catechetical  religious  instruction  in 
our  public  schools.  We  have  never 
gone  beyond  a  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  comment. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  phase 
of  this  subject  upon  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind  has  been  declaring  itself— 
What  place  has  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
of  the  secular  State?  As  a  religious 
revelation,  or  the  source  of  dogma,  no 
place  at  all.  For  the  secular  State  can¬ 
not  be  the  patron  of  any  dogma,  or  the 
custodian  of  any  revelation.  There  is 
no  going  behind  this  fact.  It  may  be 
obscured  by  sophistry,  or  condemned 
by  sentimental  prejudice,  but  the  fact 
itself  cannot  be  removed.  The  Bible 
as  literature,  to  be  read  as  literature, 
has  the  same  place  in  the  public  schools 
as  Shakespeare  or  Homer.  To  read 
Job  is  as  legitimate  as  to  read  Hamlet, 
if  it  be  read  just  as  Hamlet  is  read. 
But  the  Bible  has  no  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  as  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  religious  ideas,  or  as  a  means 
of  worship.  This  follows  of  necessity, 
because  the  State,  being  secular,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  religious 
service,  or  with  religious  instruction. 
To  assert  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
read  as  a  religious  exercise  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  asserting  that  the  State  ought 
to  have  a  religion.  That  thrusts  upon 
us  the  problem.  What  religion  shall  the 
Slate  adopt  ?  Even  lovers  of  the  Bible 
here  in  America  do  not  want  to  go  as 
far  as  that ;  but,  to  be  consistent,  they 
must  go  as  far  as  that,  or  cease  to  claim 
a  place  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
Bible  as  a  religious  revelation.  The 
secular  school  is  not  an  enemy  of  the 
Bible.  It  simply  refuses,  in  loyalty  to 
the  constitution  of  the  secular'State,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  to  make  any  formal 
religious  uses  of  the  Bible.  This  pol¬ 
icy  does  not  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
schools ;  it  simply  excludes  certain 
ecclesiastical  uses  of  the  Bible. 

Many  urge  that  the  Bible  may  be  so 
used,  because  it  is  not  sectarian,  but 
simply  religious.  But  this  does  not 
touch  the  point.  The  secular  school 
must  be.  more  than  non-sectarian  ;  it 
must  be  religiously  neutral.  The  Bible- 
reading  may  be  non-sectarian  ;  but  if 
engaged  in  as  a  religious  exercise,  if 
Niw  Skbus. — Yoi,.  LXIH.,  No.  1.  6 


the  Bible  is  treated  as  a  revelation,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  law  of  the 
secular  State,'  however  frequently  it 
may  be  done.  We  hear  it  said  that 
stopping  such  Bible-readings  is  practi¬ 
cally  closing  the  fountain  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  which  our  fathers  drew  their 
inspiration.  Now,  without  giving  any 
estimate  of  the  Bible  as  a  civilizing 
agent,  we  may  safely  say  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  got  whatever  they  did  out  of 
the  Bible  by  a  very  different  process 
than  the  Bible-readings  which  we  aie 
asked  to  have  put  in  the  public  schools. 
What  they  got  out  of  the  Bible  they 
obtained  by  a  prolonged  private  study, 
not  from  the  formal  reading  of  a  few 
isolated  verses  by  the  schoolmaster  once 
a  day  during  term.  This  form  of 
argument  does  our  forefathers  injus¬ 
tice  ;  and,  were  they  able  to  speak  to 
us,  they  would  denounce  the  assertion 
that  such  Bible-readings  were  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  their  civilization.  And  while 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  pul])it8 
and  a  million  Sunday-school  teachers 
engaged  in  enforcing  the  Scriptures  in 
our  land,  it  is  fully  to  claim  that  ceas¬ 
ing  to  use  it  for  religious  purposes  in 
the  public  schools  is  depriving  our 
people  of  the  Bible.  We  hear  it  said 
also  that  it  is  wrong  for  our  public 
schools  to  teach  the  history  of  Cmsar 
and  rule  out  the  history  of  Christ. 
But  the  story  of  Jesus’  life,  when 
taught  as  Caesar’s  life  is  taught,  is  not 
ruled  out.  It  is  only  the  dogmas  which 
cluster  about  Jesus  that  are  ruled  out ; 
and  if  such  dogmas  clustered  about 
Caesar,  they,  too,  would  be  ruled  out. 
It  is  needless  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  unnecessary,  for  instance, 
to  show  that  some  of  its  ideas  of  na¬ 
ture  are  contrary  to  those  taught  the 
child  by  science ;  that  some  of  its 
morals  are  barbarous  ;  that  its  histori¬ 
cal  statements  are  often  conflicting  and 
incorrect.  The  wbolo  question  turns 
upon  the  fact  that  such  Bible-reading 
as  is  demanded,  being  a  religious  exer¬ 
cise,  is  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  and  law 
of  the  secular  ^ate.  The  whole  argu¬ 
ment  lies,  not  against  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  Bible,  but  against  its 
ecclesiastical  use  in  a  secular  school. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  delivered  au 
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epoch-making  decision  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  judges  who  then  constitut¬ 
ed  that  Court  were  not  only  learned 
jurists,  but  also  men  of  positive  relig¬ 
ious  convictions.  The  decision  was 
unanimous  and  decisive  :  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  exercise,  was 
unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the 
^irit  of  our  American  institutions. 
This  decision  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  ;  it  has  had  a  very  powerful  influ¬ 
ence.  While  some  of  the  narrower 
dogmatists  in  various  churches  at  once 
condemned  it  as  revolutionary  and  un¬ 
christian,  still  it  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  just  decision— as  the  only 
one  that  could  be  made  in  loyalty  to 
the  fundamental  character  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Two  recent  incidents  illus¬ 
trate  the  truth  that  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness  is  becoming  clear  and  strong 
in  this  precise  direction.  The  Attor 
ney  General  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
Hon.  H.  J.  Haskell,  has  in  a  recent 
decision  taken  the  same  positions  and 
attirmed  the  same  principles  as  those 
occupied  and  asserted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  recent  ser¬ 
mon,  Rev.  Dr.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  of 
Washington,  D.  0.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  forcibly  advocated  the 
complete  secularization  of  our  schools 
in  the  line  of  what  has  here  been  vvrit- 
ten  ;  and  he  is  only  one  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  of  this  policy. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  public  schools, 
without  text-book  ou  ethics  or  formal 
moral  instruction,  arc efticient  training 
schools  of  character  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

1.  Moral  lessons  are  impressed  upon 
the  pupil  by  all  the  educational  mate¬ 
rial  which  he  there  uses.  Moral  senti¬ 
ment  is  held  in  solution  by  the  read¬ 
ing-books,  which  are  full  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  world’s  literature.  In 
every  mathematical  operation,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exactness,  fidelity,  and  veracity 
is  enforced.  In  historical  studies, 
moral  laws  are  illustrated  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  moral  qualities  are  made  im¬ 
pressive  by  the  lives  of  great  ineu.  All 
these  facts  are  sources  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which  play  continually  upon  the 
pupil’s  nature  like  a  tonic  breeze. 


And  this  training  is  all  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  because  it  comes  informally  and 
operates  independent  of  any  preach¬ 
ment.  To  remind  children  continually 
that  they  are  in  this  way  becoming 
moral,  would  destroy  that  good  influ¬ 
ence  and  arrest  their  growth  in  char¬ 
acter.  So  that  to  turn  away  from  this 
vital  training  to  a  set  exercise,  observed 
for  the  sake  of  being  good,  would  be  a 
great  misfortune.  It  would  make  our 
schools  far  less  moral. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  school  in  it¬ 
self  affords  a  very  precious  training  in 
morals.  We  doubtless  seldom  realize 
how  much  is  gained  for  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  attendance  of  a  child  for 
even  six  years  upon  our  public  schools. 
There  he  is  put  during  his  formative 
period  of  life  into  an  atmosphere  and 
under  a  discipline  which  afford  him 
training  in  nearly  all  the  rudiments  of 
good  citizenship.  Let  us  enumerate  a 
few  of  them  :  punclualily  and  habits 
of  order  ;  the  lesson  of  obedience  and 
reverence  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  as  human  beings  ;  the  sanctity 
of  property  and  the  necessity  of  truth¬ 
fulness  ;  a  manly  bearing  and  respect¬ 
ful  speech  ;  the  consciousness  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  tempered  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  communal  -interests  and  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  the  steadiness  of  purpose  culti¬ 
vated  by  task-work,  and  the  importance 
of  fidelity,  illustratid  by  every  recita¬ 
tion  ;  the  sentiment  of  equality  and  the 
feeling  of  justice  enforced  by  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  of  experience  ; — these 
and  other  mural  qualities  of  highest 
moment  are  forever  being  impaited  by 
the  vitalizing  conditions  of  the  school. 

3.  The  jrersonalitv  of  the  teacher  is 
the  chief  source  of  moral  influence. 
The  presence  of  the  teacher,  if  a  proper 
person  for  the  position,  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  text- books,  though 
they  all  may  be  as  good  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  In  the  casual  judg¬ 
ments  which  the  teacher  passes  upon 
persons  and  events  ;  in  the  patience 
and  self-control  which  he  exercises 
upon  himself,  and  which  spreads  from 
him  by  a  subtle  contagion  until  it  in¬ 
fects  with  moral  health  every  pupil ; 
in  the  looks  of  approval  and  disap- 

roval  with  which  he  meets  the  be- 

avior  of  children  ;  in  the  decisions 
which  he  passes  upon  the  conduct  of 
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those  under  his  control  ;  in  the  tones 
with  which  he  speaks  to  the  dullest 
girl  or  the  most  timid  boy  ;  in  the  for¬ 
giveness  which  he  enjoins  and  prac¬ 
tises  ;  in  the  veracity  which  he  displays 
and  the  sincerity  which  he  inspires  ;  in 
the  kindness  which  he  bestows  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which  he  recommends — in 
all  these  acts  and  attitudes  the  true 
teacher  makes  his  school  a  school  of 
applied  morals  where  character  really 
grows. 

Shall,  then,  our  public  schools  teach 
a  formal  moral  code?  No,  rather  let 
them  possess  a  moral  atmosphere  de¬ 
rived  from  the  personality  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  For  there  is  only  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  moral  power  of  the  school, 
and  that  is,  nut  by  creating  didactic 
machinery,  but  by  investing  in  noble 
teachers.  Place  a  Horace  Mann  or  a 
Thomas  Arnold  in  a  schoolroom,  and 
that  school  will  possess  more  moral 
power  than  resides  in  all  the  ethical 
handbooks  in  the  whole  world.  We 
must,  then,  put  our  faith  and  our 
money  into  teachers  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  character  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
where  they  are  there  will  be  moral  cul¬ 
ture  ripening  noble  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood,  for  more  powerful  than  every¬ 
thing  else  is  moral  life  itself. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  discern 
the  deepest  movement  of  modern  his¬ 
tory,  and  bend  our  head  to  hear  “  the 
tread  of  men  in  fulfilment  of  the  great 
destinies  of  the  race,”  what  we  see  is 
the  slowly  uptowering  modern  Stale, 
where  law  is  free  from  ecclesiastical 
dictation  and  politics  from  sectarian 
rancor ;  where  education  is  free  from 


theological  despotism,  and  science  from 
the  yoke  of  tradition  ;  where  every 
man  shall  be  secure  iu  the  exercise  of 
his  religious  convictions,  and  where  no 
man  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  dogma  which  he  dis¬ 
believes  ;  and  also,  where  religion, 
divinest  daughter  of  Heaven,  unmo¬ 
lested  in  its  own  kingdom,  shall  be  free 
from  bureaucratic  dictation,  and  the 
corrupting  entanglements  of  political 
strife  ;  and  what  we  hear  is  the  chorus 
of  multitudes,  like  the  mighty  roar  of 
Niagara,  all  pleading  for  what  has 
proved  the  providence  of  God,  that 
every  man  be  given  a  chance  to  find 
and  live  the  good,  the  true,  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  in  his  own  fashion,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  To  the  pattern  of  the  Modern 
State  our  courts  have  fitted  their  deci¬ 
sions  ;  to  the  prophecy  of  the  ages  our 
Government  has  given  a  local  habita¬ 
tion.  And  as  wo  bend  our  ear  to  catch 
the  faintly  whispered  demand  of  the 
myriads  of  children  yet  unborn,  we 
hear  the  divinely  urgent  exhortation  : 
Guard  for  us  the  Public  School  from 
priestly  tyranny  and  dogmatic  zealotry, 
from  ecclesiastical  dictation  and  the 
poison  of  sectarian  passion  ;  preserve  it 
in  all  its  sacred  freedom  and  truly 
Catholic  functions  ;  protect  it  as  the 
organ  and  oracle  of  the  humanity  of 
man  ;  and  finally,  hand  it  down  to  os 
as  the  seed  plot  of  patriotism,  more 
efficient  for  citizenship  because  dogma 
is  not  there,  and  more  friendly  to  re¬ 
ligion  because  no  unwise  use  of  the 
Bible  or  the  Catechism  is  there  at¬ 
tempted. —  Westminster  Review. 


MY  MAID  OF  HONOR. 

BY  H.  FIELDING. 


Soon  after  my  return  to  Burma,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  again  the 
Maid  of  Honor  who  told  me  the  story 
that  I  wrote  in  ‘‘  Maga”  two  years 
ago.*  I  had  never  told  her  that  I  was 
going  to  publish  her  story,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  be  offended  when  she 


*  See  “  The  Last  Days  of  an  Empire,  ”  Eclxo- 
nc  Magazins,  Jane,  1893. 


heard.  I  found  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  tell  her.  She  knew.  The 
story  had  been  copied  into  the  “  Ran¬ 
goon  Gazette,”  and  a  translation  had. 
appeared  in  a  vernacular  paper.  She 
was  not  at  all  offended,  though  she  was 
a  little  shy  at  appearing  in  print  ever 
so  many  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
the  fairy  country  of  Belat  (Europe). 

However,  when  1  produced  a  little 
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resent  that  I  had  got  for  her,  to  show 
er  that  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  her, 
1  think  she  was  pleased. 

I  told  her  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
on  her  story  :  how  some  people  said 
that  it  was  not  true,  because  it  did  not 
agree  with  what  had  been  written  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  mostly  I  told  her  of  the 
favorable  things  that  had  been  said. 
And  when  I  had  coaxed  her  into  a  good 
temper,  there,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
garden,  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  some 
more  of  the  palace  and  the  queen.  I 
did  not  find  her  very  ready  to  do  so.  I 
think  she  had  doubts  as  to  how  it  might 
sound  in  my  translation  to  ears  that 
have  never  heard  Burmese,  or  what 
mistakes  I  might  make.  She  looks 
upon  me  as  a  person  very  ignorant  of 
the  Burmese — as  indeed  I  am — and 
well-meaning  rather  than  well-do¬ 
ing- 

But  I  think  she  forgot  after  a  while 
the  object  of  our  talks,  and  was  pleased 
to  recall  to  herself  these  long-past  days 
that  she  al  ways  says  were  so  pleasant. 
“  For  it  was  very  pleasant  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  then,”  she  says  often,  with  a  little 
stop  in  her  voice. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was 
only  a  child,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
when  Mandalay  fell,  and  that  she  saw 
with  childish  eyes  and  was  blind  to 
many  things  an  older  woman  would 
have  seen.  To  children,  all  that  those 
they  love  do  is  done  well.  Criticism 
does  not  come  to  us  till  later  and  less 
happy  days.  Our  gods  are  near  to  us 
when  we  are  young,  and  we  never  look 
at  their  feet  to  see  if  they  be  clay. 
And  who  would  ask  that  our  early  feel¬ 
ings  and  impressions  should  be  revised 
by  later  knowledge  ?  I  have  never  told 
her  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
about  her  queen,  and  the  light  in  which 
some  of  her  acts  are  regarded.  Why 
should  I  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  a  great 
number  of  maids  of  honor — over  five 
hundred  in  all,  she  told  me.  They 
were  divided  into  companies  of  thirty 
or  forty,  with  some  one  as  head.  My 
maid  of  honor  belonged  to  a  company 
whose  head  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Taingda  Mingyi,  the  old  Minister  who 
brought  on  the  war.  She  was  not  his 
own  daughter,  but  adopted.  They 
were  sent  on  duty  for  six  hours  at  a 


time,  and  the  queen  herself  distributed 
the  hours  of  service  for  each  company. 

The  maids  of  honor  had  nine  silk 
skirts  a-mouth  given  them,  and  money 
besides  for  jackets  and  kerchiefs.  The 
queen  wore,  as  a  rule,  much  the  same 
clothes  as  her  maids  ;  but  there  was 
this  rule,  that  if  she  was  wearing  a 
skirt  of  a  certain  design,  no  princess  or 
maid  must  wear  one  of  that  same  kind 
on  that  day. 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  I 
asked.  “  Did  you  know  beforehand 
what  the  queen  was  to  wear?” 

“  When  we  went  on  duty  we  would 
peep  and  see,  hiding  behind  some  one 
else.  And  if  we  were  wearing  a  skirt 
like  the  queen,  we  would  ruu  off  and 
change  it  and  return.” 

When  I  suggested  that  at  the  rate  of 
ninea-month  skirts  must  haveaccumu- 
latf  1,  she  said  it  was  easy  to  give  them 
away  to  attendants.  Nine  a-month 
were  none  too  many,  for  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  smart  before  the  queen. 
Then  skirts  got  spoiled  in  many  ways. 
They  would  play  hide-and-seek  in  the 
gardens.  The  queen  would  hide,  and 
the  princesses  and  maids  of  honor 
would  look  for  her.  Of  course  they 
never  found  her,  and  the  queen  was 
very  pleased.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  queen  was  not  twenty  three 
when  the  palace  was  taken.  She  was 
only  a  girl  too. 

‘‘  What  happened  if  any  one  was  rash 
enough  to  find  the  queen  ?”  I  asked. 

The  girl  laughed.  It  appears  that 
when  she  first  went  to  the  palace  and 
played  hide-and-seek  she  found  the 
queen.  “  For  indeed  it  was  easy 
enough.  I  could  see  her  kneeling 
down  on  a  little  hill  behind  a  clump 
of  bamboos.  Every  one  could  see.  So 
I  went  up  and  found  her.” 

”  And  then  ?” 

‘‘  She  boxed  my  ears.  She  was  very 
angry.” 

“  I  suppose  you  never  found  her 
again  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  No  1  No  one  could  ever  find  her 
except  the  king,  who  would  come  and 
play  with  us  too.  Then  after  a  time, 
when  she  was  tired  of  seeing  us  wander 
Up  and  down  and  look  in  all  the  wrong 
places,  she  would  come  out  laughing, 
and  say  she  was  too  clever  for  us,  and 
that  some  one  else  must  hide.  So 
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one  of  us  would  hide,  and  there  would 
be  great  fun  looking  for  her  all  up  and 
down  the  garden,  in  the  boats,  behind, 
the  rocks,  or  perhaps  »e  would  find 
her  perched  in  a  tamarind-tree. 

“  Then  we  would  go  out  in  the  boats. 
The  fish  were  so  tame  that  if  you  put 
some  rice  on  the  edge  and  tapped  the 
bank,  and  cried  ‘  Hey  !  hey  !  hey  !  ’ 
the  fish  would  come  crowding  up  and 
eat  it.  There  were  so  many  they  would 
quarrel  and  fight  and  push  each  other 
about  to  get  at  the  rice.  Some  had 
gold-leaf  put  on  their  heads.  Once 
when  the  queen  was  in  a  boat  with  the 
king  a  big  fish  jumped  right  into  the 
boat,  and  the  queen  was  delighted,  and 
laughed  and  screamed,  and  took  it  up 
ill  her  hands  and  put  it  back  in  the 
water.  Her  dress  was  all  splashed  over 
with  water  and  mud,  but  she  did  not 
mind  that. 

“  We  also  used  to  catch  crows.” 

”  What  did  you  do  that  for?”  I 
asked. 

“  For  fun.  We  would  wait  till  a 
crow  came  into  the  room,  and  rush 
and  slam  the  doors.  Then  there  would 
be  a  great  running  about,  and  climbing 
on  tables,  and  throwing  handkerchiefs 
to  fetch  the  crow  down.” 

”  What j3id  you  do  then  ?  Kill  it?” 

‘‘  Kill  it?”  she  answered  with  great 
surprise.  ”  What  should  we  want  to 
take  its  little  life  for?  The  queen 
would  put  gold  leaf  on  its  beak,  or  put 
a  ring  on  its  foot,  or  tie  a  string  with 
something  on  it  round  the  crow’s  neck, 
and  let  it  go  again.  There  was  always 
a  tremendous  excitement  among  the 
other  crows  when  this  crow  came  out. 
They  would  crowd  round  it  and  caw 
very  loudly,  and  the  caught  crow  was 
ashamed.  We  never  caught  the  same 
crow  twice. 

“  If  it  was  very  hot,  and  we  could 
not  go  out,  the  queen  would  wrap  up 
a  lot  of  things  in  paper— rings  and  gold 
and  stones  and  feathers — and  put  them 
in  a  bag.  The  princesses  and  maids 
of  honor  drew  the  things  out.  When 
you  got  a  ring  or  a  jewel  you  were 
pleased,  when  you  got  a  feather  every 
one  laughed  at  you.” 

“Did  you  ever  get  a  feather?”  I 
put  in. 

“  No  !  I  never  got  a  feather  ;  but 
I  got  a  piece  of  tobacco-leaf  once. 


and  1  got  Or  small  gold  ring  another 
time. 

“  Three  times  a-year  there  was  a 
great  amusement  throwing  water  at 
each  other.  A  low  bamboo  barrier 
was  put  in  the  garden,  and  the  queen 
and  her  maids  were  on  one  side  and 
the  king  and  his  pages  on  the  other. 
We  got  water  in  little  cups,  and  threw 
it  one  side  at  the  other.  We  got  very 
wet,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
old  dresses,  but  quite  new  ones.  They 
were  all  spoiled,  of  course.” 

“  Who  threw  water  at  the  queen  ?” 

“  The  king.  Who  else?” 

“  And  did  the  pages  cross  over  the 
barrier  ?” 

“  If  any  page  crossed  over  the  bar¬ 
rier  to  our  side  he  would  have  been 
executed  straight  off.  No  one  ever 
did,  of  course. 

“No!  Girls  would  never  cross  to 
the  men’s  side.  How  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ? 

“  Then  twice  a-year  money  would  be 
thrown  by  the  king  for  the  people  to 
scramble  for.  He  would  throw,  fifty 
thousand  rupees  or  more.  One  man 
would  get  thirty  rupees  or  fifty  rupees.” 

“  What  did  you  get?” 

“  I  was  a  maid  of  honor.  Maids  of 
honor  do  not  scramble  for  money. 
That  was  for  the  attendants,”  she  an¬ 
swered  somewhat  severely. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  1  was  asking 
rude  questions.  I  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Did  the  king  and  queen  have  din¬ 
ner  together  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  they  had  breakfast  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  dinner  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  At  midday  the  queen 
would  have  cake,  Japanese  cakes.  She 
had  a  Japanese  cook-woman  who  knew 
how  to  make  sugared  cakes,  which  were 
very  nice.  The  breakfast  and  dinner 
was  rice,  just  like  any  other  person’s 
dinner.  I  never  supposed  anybody 
could  live  on  anything  but  rice  till  I 
saw  the  English.  The  queen  and  king 
ate  rice,  and  there  was  curry  too.  It 
was  brought  in  golden  bowls  by  the 
man  who  cooked  it,  and  he  had  to  eat 
a  little  himself  to  show  that  there  was 
no  poison  in  it.” 

“Was  there  ever  any  poison  ?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

No ;  never.” 
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“  And  what  else  did  you  do  all 
day?”  1  asked.  ‘‘Did  the  king  ever 
do  any  work,  or  the  queen  ?  The  time 
must  have  been  very  long.” 

“  The  king  used  to  go  to  the  court¬ 
house  sometimes  in  the  early  morning. 
The  queen  did  not  go.  It  was  not  her 
business.  The  time  was  not  long  at 
all.  It  was  very  pleasant  in  the  pal¬ 
ace.  We  used  to  read  books,  sacred 
books  generally,  and  talk,  and  there 
was  always  new  people  coming  and 
news  to  hear.” 

‘‘You  never  got  a  newspaper,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

‘‘  Jfo.  There  were  no  newspapers  in 
the  king’s  time.  What  is  the  good  of 
them  ?  I  have  looked  once  or  twice  at 
the  ‘  Mandalay  Times,’  which  1  have 
seen  in  my  mother’s  house.  It  says 
that  a  man  fell  down  out  of  some  house 
in  Mandalay  town  and  broke  his  neck, 
and  that  the  Japanese  are  taking  some 
place  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  that 
some  ship  has  sunk  in  the  sea  near 
Belat.  I  do  not  care  to  know  these 
things.  1  do  not  even  know  if  these 
things  are  true.  I  have  a  cousin  who 
helps  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  he  tells 
me  that  many  of  the  things  are  not 
true  at  all.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
papers.” 

”  They  are  not  any  use,”  I  answered, 
‘‘  except  to  the  proprietors.  I  suppose 
your  cousin  gels  some  money  for  help¬ 
ing  on  the  paper?” 

‘‘  Little  enough,”  she  said.  ‘‘  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  a  great  shame  to  make 
money  by  selling  things  that  are  all 
made  up.  L  do  not  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  allow  newspapers.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  are  very  rude  sometimes.” 

Probably  she  has  seen  some  disagree¬ 
able  remarks  about  some  of  her  friends. 
I  thought  I  would  change  the  subject 
again. 

‘‘  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  pal¬ 
ace?” 

”  I  must  think,”  she  said,  and  she 
moved  round  on  the  mat  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  and  looked  up  meditatively  at 
the  silver  star  that  beamed  above  the 
sunset. 

Thakin,”  she  said  presently. 

“Yes?” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  king  and 
queen  cooking  their  own  dinner  ?” 

I  said  that  none  of  the  kings  and 


queens  of  my  acquaintance  would  do 
such  a  thing. 

“  No  !”  she  acquiesced  ;  “  it  is  un¬ 
heard  of.  But  my  king  and  queen  did 
so  one  day.” 

I  assumed  a  look  of  extreme  surprise. 
“  What  for?”  I  asked. 

“  For  fun.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  hot,  and 
we  were  all  sleepy.  The  queen  was  not 
sleepy  at  all.  Suddenly  she  said  to  the 
king,  ‘  There  is  nothing  to  do.  Let 
us  cook  our  dinner.  I  never  cooked  a 
dinner — did  you  ?  ’  The  king  said  he 
never  did.  The  queen  said  it  was  a 
thing  everybody  ought  to  know,  even 
kings,  and  it  must  be  great  fun. 

“  So  we  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry. 
Some  went  here  to  get  firewood,  others 
to  get  earthenware  pans  for  cooking, 
others  for  rice  and  water.  It  was,  ‘  A 
hundred  rupees  for  a  pumpkin,’  or 
‘  Here  five  nuudred  rupees  for  some 
curry- powder,’  or  ‘  A  thousand  rupees 
for  a  few  chillies.’ 

“  We  got  all  the  things  at  last,  and 
put  them  down  in  the  shade  outside, 
and  the  king  and  queen  set  to  work. 
They  would  not  let  any  one  help.  So 
we  sat  round  and  looked  on.  The 
king  lit  the  fire  after  much  trouble, 
and  made  himself  dreadfully  dirty. 
One  of  ns  had  to  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 
The  queen  put  the  rice  into  the  cook¬ 
ing-pot  with  water.  She  ought  to  have 
washed  the  rice  first,  but  she  did  not 
know  that.  Then  the  king  set  to  and 
made  another  fire  between  three  bricks 
and  boiled  the  rice,  and  the  queen  made 
the  curry.  She  did  not  know  anything 
about  making  curries,  and  she  kept  ask¬ 
ing  questions  all  the  time.  She  never 
peeled  the  pumpkin,  and  she  put  in  far 
too  much  chillies. 

“  While  the  king  and  queen  were 
arguing  about  how  much  salt  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  curry  the  fire  under 
the  rice  went  out,  and  the  king  had  to 
light  it  again.  When  he  thought  the 
rice  was  sufficiently  cooked  he  took  it 
off  and  thought  all  was  done.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  so 
wet.  We  had  to  tell  him  to  pour  off 
the  water  and  dry  the  rice. 

“  When  at  last  it  was  done  we  had 
all  of  us  to  eat  it,  for  the  queen  said 
she  was  not  hungry.  She  ate  just  a 
little,  and  we  ate  all  the  rest.  It  was 
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not  good  at  all.  The  rice  was  quite 
hard  in  the  middle  and  smoky,  and  the 
curry  was  so  hot  that  tears  came  into 
our  eyes.  Fortunately  there  were  a 
great  many  of  us,  and  everybody  want¬ 
ed  to  eat  a  little  because  the  king  and 
queen  had  cooked  it.  For  no  one  ever 
before  heard  of  a  king  and  queen  cook¬ 
ing  food.  It  was  a  quite .  unknown 
thing  in  all  the  world  for  kings  and 
queens  to  cook.  But  it  was  very  amus¬ 
ing.  Ah  I  it  was  very  pleasant  in  the 
palace  in  those  days.” 

She  stopped  again,  and  there  came 
into  my  mind  a  saying  of  the  wise  old 
minister,  the  Kinwoon  Mingyi,  in 
those  last  days  of  the  fall.  IIow  one 
day  he  went  into  the  palace  to  see  the 
king  about  some  very  important  busi¬ 
ness,  that  business  on  which  lay  the 
fate  of  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
followers  and  their  people,  and  he. could 
get  no  attention  because  the  king  was 
playing  with  the  queen.  The  minister 
went  away  sadly  to  face  the  ruin  com¬ 
ing  swiftly  up  the  river,  and  when  he 
came  without  the  palace  to  his  own 
house  he  met  there  some  of  his  ad¬ 
visers,  Europeans,  who  were  trying  to 
help  him  to  save  the  king  in  spite 
of  the  king.  They  asked  him  how 
he  had  sped  in  his  interview,  and 
the  minister  told  what  had  happened 
— how  the  king  was  at  play  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  “  The  kingdom  is 
in  the  bands  of  children,”  he  said. 
”  There  is  no  hope  at  all.” 

Presently  she  went  on  again  :  “  The 
queen  used  to  go  twice  a-day  to  the 
pagoda  in  the  palace  to  pray,  once  in 
the  morning  and  once  in  the  evening 
as  the  sun  set.” 

“  What  did  she  pray  for?”  I  asked. 

“  What  does  one  pray  for,  Thakin  ? 
She  prayed  for  what  she  wanted,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  just  like  we  do.  I  should  think 
she  asked  that  her  little  son  might  not 
die,  and  to  keep  the  love  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  just  like  we  all  do.  A  queen 
would  not  pray  differently  from  any 
other  woman,  would  she  ?  Both  her 
sons  died  from  small-pox  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  queen  was  very  sorry. 
The  girls  did  not  die,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  they  came  to  bow  to  the  king  and 
queen.  They  lived  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  palace  from  the  queen.  The 
girls  lived,  but  the  sons  always  died. 


And  yet  the  queen  tried  all  she  could 
to  have  strong  children.  When  a  baby 
vi'as  coming  she  would  eat  lizards’  eggs 
out  of  the  jungle.  They  were  toasted 
over  the  fire,  and  are  very  strong  food. 
And  she  would  eat  the  flesh  of  unborn 
calves.  Only  she  of  all  the  people  in 
the  palace  w'as  allowed  meat,  and  only 
when  she  was  going  to  have  a  child. 
But  it  was  all  no  good,  the  sons  always 
died. 

”  The  king  also  went  to  the  pagoda 
twice  a  day  to  pray.  And  the  monks 
would  come  and  talk  to  him,  and  he 
would  always  listen  to  what  they  said. 
Monks  would  come  to  him  when  they 
liked.  He  was  a  good  man  the  king, 
and  everyone  liked  him.  Some  people 
did  not  like  the  queen  at  all.  She  was 
very  severe.  If  the  king  said  that  any 
person  was  to  be  punished,  he  gener¬ 
ally  was  sorry  afterwards  and  the  man 

fot  off  ;  but  the  queen  was  never  sorry, 
f  she  said  that  any  one  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  there  was  no  hope  at  all.  She 
had  no  mercy  when  she  gave  an  order. 

“  There  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Sis¬ 
ter  in  the  palace  who  used  often  to  come 
to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  gave  her 
four  little  girls  to  take  away  and  edu¬ 
cate  properly.  She  took  them  away 
and  kept  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
took  them  to  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  I 
think.  After  a  time  they  came  back, 
and  the  queen  sent  for  them  to  come 
to  her  in  the  palace. 

”  So  the  children  came.  They  were 
dressed  in  European  dress,  and  when 
they  came  into  the  queen’s  presence, 
instead  of  silting  down,  as  all  must  be¬ 
fore  the  queen,  they  stood  up.  Mebya 
was  very  angry.  ‘  Sit  down,’  she  said  ; 
but  they  did  not.  They  were  fright¬ 
ened,  I  think,  and  did  not  understand. 
She  caught  one  by  the  arm  and  pulled 
it  down,  and  the  others  then  sat  down. 
‘  What  is  this?’  said  the  queen,  and 
she  pulled  at  a  chain  round  the  neck 
of  one  of  them,  and  a  little  image  came 
out.  ‘  It  is  the  image  of  a  god,’  she 
said,  *  of  a  foreign  god.  Take  them 
away  and  dress  them  properly,  and 
take  away  their  idols,’  for  each  had  an 
image  to  its  neck. 

“  Mebya  was  not  at  all  pleased  wfth 
these  children,  but  soon  they  became 
just  like  any  one  else. 

‘  ‘  This  was  only  a  little  anger.  Once 
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I  saw  her  very  angry  indeed,  dreadfully 
angry.  I  remember  how  frightened  we 
all  were.” 

She  stopped  again  for  a  moment.  I 
said  nothing.  1  saw  that  she  was  quite 
lost  in  her  memories  of  those  palace 
days,  and  would  talk  on  and  on  if  I  did 
not  interrupt  her.  The  present  was 
quite  forgotten  in  the  recollections  of 
her  youth.  There  was  a  far-away  look 
in  her  face,  and  a  soft  color  on  her 
cheeks,  as  if  she  was  very  happy. 

It  was  dark  now  across  the  hills,  and 
very  still.  The  low  whisper  of  moving 
water  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
night  looked  down  upon  us  with  a 
thousand  diamond  eyes. 

‘‘  There  was  a  princess,  a  half-sister 
of  the  king,  younger  than  he,  younger 
than  the  queen  Mebya,  the  youngest  of 
all  the  princesses.  She  had  a  house¬ 
hold  of  her  own,  as  all  the  princesses 
had,  and  she  was  very  pretty.  She  was 
religious  too,  and  would  go  often  with 
her  attendants  outside  the  palace  to  the 
monastery  near  the  south  wall  to  give 
offerings  to  the  monks  and  to  hear 
them  preach.  It  happened  one  evening 
when  she  went  there  to  hear  a  sermon, 
that  she  noticed  seated  behind  the 
monk  a  boy  just  received  into  the 
monastery.  All  boys,  as  the  Thakin 
knows,  must  enter  the  monkhood  once 
in  their  lives,  and  take  the  yellow  robe, 
and  keep  the  vows,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
months  of  fasting.  This  boy  was  about 
sixteen  then,  and  he  had  just  come  in, 
and  sat  there  behind  his  teacher,  hold¬ 
ing  his  fan,  and  the  princess  thought 
he  was  the  most  lovable  of  all  boys 
whom  she  had  seen. 

”  She  could  not,  of  course,  speak  to 
him,  but  whenever  she  could  she  would 
go  to  that  monastery  to  give  offerings 
and  hope  to  see  the  little  novice. 
Sometimes  she  saw  him,  and  sometimes 
he  was  .with  his  teacher  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  But  when  she  saw  his  face  she 
forgot  all  the  teaching  of  the  monk,  all 
the  prayers  she  came  to  say  ;  she  for¬ 
got  everything,  as  girls  do. 

‘‘  So  she  was  in  love  with  the  novice, 
and  she  thought  always  of  him  and  of 
ho.w  she  could  tell  him  of  her  love. 
But  it  was  very  difficult.  You  see  she 
was  a  king’s  daughter,  and  king’s 
daughters  may  only  marry  kings. 
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There  was  no  chance  at  all  that  she 
could  ever  marry  him,  or  even  speak 
to  him  except  by  some  deceit.  She 
was  very  carefully  kept  in  the  palace, 
and  no  men  could  come  near  her.  To 
any  man  who  came  into  her  presence 
unbidden,  only  one  thing  could  hap¬ 
pen,  and  that  was  death. 

“  The  princess  knew  this,  but  still 
she  did  not  despair.  She  thought  and 
thought  of  some  way.  She  was  quite 
certain  she  would  succeed  in  the  end, 
and  this  is  what  she  did. 

“  There  was  an  old  woman  among 
her  servants  who  had  been  her  nurse 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  told 
the  old  nurse  about  it.  And  the  nurse 
begged  and  prayed  her  princess  to  for¬ 
get  the  boy  ;  she  said  over  and  over 
again  that  nothing  could  happen  but 
disaster,  grievous  disaster,  to  both,  and 
death.  But  the  girl  would  not  hear. 
It  is  like  pouring  oil  upon  a  fire  to  give 
advice  to  one  in  love,  the  Th^in 
knows,  and  it  only  made  the  princess 
more  and  more  determined  that  the 
boy  should  come  to  her.  Not  all  the 
guards  and  orders  of  the  king,  not  all 
the  thousand  prying  eyes  of  the  palace, 
not  anything  in  heaven  or  earth,  not 
even  the  fear  of  death,  should  keep 
them  apart.  That  she  was  sure.  At 
last,  when  the  princess  one  day  rushed 
out  of  her  rooms  in  the  palace  to  drown 
herself  in  the  moat,  the  old  nurse  gave 
way,  and  said  she  would  take  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  boy  ;  but  she  meant  quite 
a  different  message  to  what  the  prin¬ 
cess  thought. 

“  The  nurse  went  to  the  monastery 
that  evening,  and  in  some  way  she 
managed  to  see  the  boy.  She  told  him 
that  the  princess  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  was,  and  how  it  could 
only  end  in  one  way.  The  boy  must 
run  away,  she  said,  to  avoid  death.  If 
he  did  not  go,  she  said,  she  would  her¬ 
self  tell  an  official,  and  have  him  sent 
to. exile  to  Mogaung.  He  must  not 
stay  and  trouble  the  heart  of  the  prin¬ 
cess,  but  be  off  at  once. 

“  The  old  nurse  expected  the  boy 
would  be  terrified,  and  that  she  would 
have  no  trouble  with  him.  ‘  He  will 
run  off  at  once,’  she  said  to  herself  ; 
‘  and  when  the  princess  cannot  see  him 
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every  day  nearly,  as  she  does  now,  she 
will  in  time  forget.  This  is  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.’ 

“  But  the  boy  refused  to  go.  Whether 
it  was  he  had  noticed  the  princess  look¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with 
lier  too,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  go.  ‘  If  you,’  he  said  to  the 
nurse,  ‘  go  and  tell  any  official  about 
it,  and  I  am  arrested,  I  will  tell  them 
all  about  the  reason.  1  will  say  that 
you  came  to  me  with  messages  from 
tlie  princess.  Everybody  shall  know. 
Go  and  tell  your  official  if  you  like. 
You  know  what  will  happen.  If  the 
king  does  not  punish  you  for  bringing 
me  messages,  the  princess  will  have  you 
killed  for  getting  me  into  trouble  ;  and 
the  princess  will  herself  be  punished. 
Go  and  tell.’ 

“  The  nurse  saw  she  had  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mistake.  She  ought  to  have 
gone  straight  to  some  official  and  got 
the  boy  sent  oS  without  his  knowing 
why  he  was  sent.  Now  she  saw  that 
matters  were  very  much  worse  than 
before. 

“  She  went  back  to  the  palace  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  and  when  the  princess  ques¬ 
tioned  her  about  what  had  happened, 
she  was  obliged  to  lie,  and  say  that 
there  was  no  way  of  speaking  to  the 
boy,  as  the  monks  were  all  about. 

“  The  princess  was  exceedingly  angry 
at  this,  and  said  it  was  because  the 
nurse  was  stupid.  Then  she  said  if 
time  could  not  be  gained  to  talk  to  the 
boy,  yet  thb  nurse  could  get  a  chance 
of  giving  him  a  note.  So  the  princess 
went  off  and  wrote  a  letter,  a  love-let¬ 
ter.  She  wrote  it  very  small  upon  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  which  she  rolled 
up  like  one  of  those  rolls  of  paper  that 
women  wear  in  the  holes  of  their  ears 
to  keep  the  hole  open  and  in  projier 
shape  when  they  do  not  care  to  wear 
gold  ear  rings.  She  wrote  the  letter 
very  secretly  so  that  no  one  should 
know,  and  next  afternoon  she  came 
and  put  it  in  the  old  woman’s  ear,  and 
sent  her  out  to  the  monastery  to  see 
the  boy. 

“  So  the  woman  went.  She  gave  up 
trying  to  fight  against  the  love  of  the 
princess,  and  she  surrendered  herself 
to  fate.  She  went  and  gave  the  letter 
to  the  boy,  slipping  it  into  his  band 
by  stealth  as  she  placed  some  flowers 


before  the  image  of  Buddha.  She 
could  not  get  an  answer  that  night,  of 
course,  but  the  princess  did  not  mind. 
When  she  heard  that  the  letter  had 
reached  the  boy  she  was  happy  again. 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  was  she 
wrolo,  Thakin  ?” 

“  How  can  I  know  ?”  I  said  ;  “  I 
never  got  a  love-letter  from  any  young 
lady.  How  do  they  write  ?  Tell  me.” 

”  It  was  not 'just  a  letter.  It  was  a 
little  love-song.  All  women  know  it. 
It  goes  like  this,”  and  she  began  to 
hum  to  herself  in  curious  minor  tones 
a  song  of  which  'this  is  a  translation. 
She  sang  it  so  prettily  that  it  seemed 
to  me  she  must  be  tliinking  of  some 
one  to  whom  she  herself  would  like  to 
say  the  words.  Perhaps  she  did  : 

"  My  lover  is  gold,  he'  is  pnte  gold  without 
any  speck.  I  will  love  him  for  a  hundred 
years,  never  shall  I  oease  to  love  him.  Do  not 
doubt  me,  my  lover,  for  I  am  not  as  other 
girls  are  who  love  here  and  theie,  but  am  true 
far  beyond  death.  Love  me,  then,  for  there 
is  no  one  that  can  love  yon  as  I  do.  Gome 
let  us  go,  my  lover,  to  the  pagoda,  and  we 
will  pray  there  that  we  may  never  part ;  not 
in  this  life,  nor  in  the  next,  nor  the  next. 
For  a  hundred  lives,  for  a  thousand  eternities, 
we  shall  live  and  live  and  be  together. 

“  My  lover  is  pure  gold.  I  would  wear  him 
as  a  necklet  abont  my  neck  that  should  not 
leave  me  for  ever.  He  is  my  king,  my  lord, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  my  heart  but  him.” 

W'hen  she  had  finished  there  was  a 
silence.  Far  away  across  the  river  the 
gongs  in  a  monastery  began  to  ring, 
and  the  notes  thrilled  to  us  out  of  the 
distance  like  an  answer  to  her  words. 
In  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden  the 
gauzy  white- winged  moths  wavered  to 
and  fro,  and  a  night-jar  came  fleeing 
past  on  noiseless  wings. 

“  Next  day  the  princess  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  monastery  with  the 
nurse  and  attendants  to  give  offerings, 
and  she  saw  him,  tjie  boy,  her  lover. 
They  could  not  speak,  of  course — they 
could  only  look  a  little,  a  very  little, 
for  fear  people  should  notice  ;  but  as 
they  came  away  the  boy  managed  to 
give  a  note  to  the  old  woman,  who  gave 
it  to  the  princess.  1  do  not  know  what 
was  in  the  letter.  I  know  what  was  in 
the  one  the  princess  wrote,  because  it 
was  found  afterward,  but  the  note  he 
wrote  her  was  never  found.  After  this 
they  wrote  to  each  other  often,  using 
always  the  old  nurse  as  messenger,  and 
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writing  the  letter  on  little  slips  of 
paper  to  be  put  in  her  eui*8.  And 
when  they  saw  each  other  at  the  mon¬ 
astery  they  loved  each  other  more  and 
more. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  mnst  be  the 
end,  for  how  could  they  ever  meet— 
she  who  was  a  princess,  and  he  a  lad 
in  a  mouastery  ?  Presently  he  left  the 
monastery  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Mandalay  ;  but  this  made  matters  no 
better,  only  perhaps  worse. 

“  But  the  princess  was  mad,  and 
nothing  would  stop  her.  She  thought 
and  thought,  till  at  last  a  scheme  came 
to  her.  She  waited  till  the  boy’s  hair 
was  grown  long  again — it  was  shaved 
off  in  the  monastery — and  then  she 
sent  out  the  old  nurse  to  him  one  even¬ 
ing  secretly  with  a  letter  and  a  bundle. 

‘‘  The  letter  was  just  a  few  words  of 
love,  for  there  is  no  room  to  write  much 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  the  old  woman 
had  her  orders.  She  met  the  lad  at 
nightfall  in  the  house  of  a  relation  in 
the  city,  and  she  gave  him  the  letter 
and  opened  the  bundle.  ‘  Here,’  she 
said,  ‘  is  one  of  my  princess’s  own 
dresses.  Quick,  change  and  put  it  on. 
Tie  up  your  hair  like  a  girl,  and  here 
is  some  false  hair  to  add  to  it,  and  here 
are  some  flowers.’  So  the  boy  changed 
quickly,  putting  off  his  boy’s  dress,  and 
putting  on  the  pink  and  silver  skirt 
and  white  jacket  of  a  girl.  He  pub 
flowers  in  his  hair,  and  a  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  about  his  neck,  and  gold  bangles 
on  his  arms.  Nothing  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  With  his  round  cheeks  and 
nis  young  figure  he  looked  just  like  a 
girl,  and  they  went  away,  the  nurse 
and  ihe  boy  girl,  through  the  city  to 
the  palace-gates.  The  nurse  told  the 
sentries  that  this  was  her  niece,  a 
young  girl  who  was  coming  to  be  at- 
tendtint  on  the  princess,  and  the  guards 
let  her  through.  They  went  on  through 
the  gardens  to  the  rooms  where  the 
princess  lived.  So  they  met  at  last, 
those  two,  and  loved  and  kissed  and 
slept  in  each  other’s  arms,  with  the  fear 
of  death  covering  them  like  a  cloak. 
But  they  did  not  care.  What  did  it 
matter?”  She  stopped  again. 

To  make  the  end  plain,  1  must  ex- 
lain  here  what  those  who  do  not 
now  the  Burmese  tongue  would  not 
understand.  There  are  in  Burmese 
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two  sets  of  pronouns.  One  is  mascu¬ 
line  and  the  other  is  feminine.  Thus 
a  man  for  “  I”  would  say  chundaw^ 
but  a  woman  would  say  chUmmd,  and 
so  on.  It  must  have  been  very  bewil¬ 
dering  to  one  brought  up  as  a  man  to 
say  chundaw,  to  have  to  remember  al¬ 
ways  to  say  chUmind.  It  is  but  a  trifle, 
perhaps,  bub  it  was  the  flaw  wherein 
the  princess’s  little  intrigue  failed,  and 
it  brought  ruin  to  them  both. 

“  They  lived,”  went  on  my  maid  of 
honor,  “  together  for  months.  Of 
course  some  of  the  attendants  on  the 
princess  soon  got  to  know  that  the  new 
g^irl  was  no  maid  at  all,  but  a  boy. 
But  the  secret  was  well  kept.  You 
see,  Thakin,  that  it  was  such  a  deadly 
secret  that  no  one  dared  to  speak  of  it. 
Had  it  been  a  little  thing,  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
palace  ;  but  this  was  far  too  serious. 

“  The  boy  kept  very  quiet.  He  just 
stayed  in  the  princess’s  rooms  and  went 
nowhere  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
the  secret  must  have  been  found  out 
some  time,  but  who  could  have  suspect¬ 
ed  the  way  of  it  ? 

‘‘One  morning  when  1  went  to  my 
wait  at  noon,  I  saw  at  once  when  I 
came  into  the  queen’s  presence  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  She 
looked  very  angry.  She  had  a  way  of 
ruflSing  up  her  skirt  to  show  her  little 
bare  feet  when  she  was  annoyed,  and 
she  had  ruffled  it  up  very  much  this 
morning.  The  king  was  seated  by  her, 
looking  very  troubled.  AH  the  maids 
were  frightened  to  death,  and  in  front 
of  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  were  two  guards  of  the  gate  with 
a  girl  between  them.  The  guards  were 
just  explaining  to  the  king  how  that 
this  girl  had  come  to  the  gate  that 
morning  to  get  out.  They  had  chal¬ 
lenged  her.  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  they 
said,  for  they  did  not  recognize  her 
face.  And  the  girl  had  looked  up  and 
asked,  ‘  Chundaw  la  f  Are  you  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  ?  ’  using  the  fatal  masculine. 
The  suspicions  of  the  guards  were 
aroused.  ‘  What  girl  are  you  that  speak 
like  a  man  ?’  they  said,  and  they  ar¬ 
rested  this  would-be  girl,  and  soon 
enough  discovered  who  she  was. 

‘*  There  was  the  lad  kneeling  before 
the  king,  gray  with  fear,  for  he  knew 
his  time  was  come.  He  could  not  speak 
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for  very  horror,  and  you  could  see  him 
panting  for  breath.  We  were  all  so 
sorry  for  him,  for  he  was  such  a  pretty 
boy,  and  looked  prettier  in  his  girl’s 
dress. 

“  Presently  through  the  door  and 
up  the  steps  came  the  princess.  She 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  king.  I  do 
not  think  she  knew  al  first  why  she  had 
been  called,  but  when  she  saw  her  lover 
there  she  understood  at  once.  She 
came  up  as  near  to  him  as  she  could,  and 
knelt  down  before  thoking.  She  looked 
in  great  distress,  and  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  and  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
She  looked  only  at  her  lover,  she  never 
looked  at  the  king  or  queen  or  any  one 
else.  He  was  so  afraid,  I  do  not  think 
he  even  knew  she  was  there — he  was 
quite  distraught.  Then  there  was  an 
inquiry.  It  did  not  take  long,  for  the 
princess  confessed  at  once.  She  said 
it  was  all  her  fault ;  the  boy  was  not 
to  blame,  she  insisted.  If  anyone  was 
to  be  punished  it  must  be  she,  for  it 
was  by  her  orders  that  the  lad  had  been 
brought  into  the  palace.  She  pleaded 
and  pleaded  for  the  boy,  and  I  think 
the  king  looked  sorry,  but  the  queen 
only  got  more  and  more  angry.  She 
was  especially  furious  at  the  love-letter, 
the  little  love-song  the  princess  had 
written  to  her  lover,  which  was  found 
on  him  when  he  was  searched  at  the 
gate.  He  had  always  carried  it  with 
him.  It  was  a  terrible  scene,  Thakin. 
Such  an  end  to  all  their  love-making  ! 
I  can  remember  it  all  now.  I  can  see 
it  as  if  it  were  before  me.  The  room 
with  gold-and-red  pillars,  and  the  sad 
king,  and  the  angry  queen,  and  the 
princess,  and — ” 

Her  voice  had  begun  to  quaver,  and 
she  stopped  suddenly  and  began  to  cry 
softly  ;  she  was  so  sorry  for  tnem  both. 
Poor  child,  it  must  have  been  a  dread¬ 
ful  scene  for  a  little  girl  of  only  twelve 
years  old  to  witness.  No  wonder  she 
remembered  it  so  well.  Her  tears 
seemed  to  give  her  relief,  but  I  said, 
“  Do  not  go  on  if  it  hurts  you.  I  can 
imagine  the  end.” 


“  I  will  finish  now,  as  I  have  begun,” 
she  said.  “  There  is  not  much  more. 
The  inquiry  was  soon  over,  for  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  No  one  denied 
what  had  happened.  The  boy,  still  in 
his  girl’s  dress,  was  led  away,  and  the 
princess  followed.  Many  of  us  who 
could  escape  unseen  went  after  them  to 
see.  The  boy  went  along  between  his 
guards  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Once 
without  the  king’s  presence,  the  prin¬ 
cess  tried  to  get  to  her  lover  to  kiss 
him,  but  the  guards  repulsed  her,  and 
her  attendants  took  hold  of  her  to  take 
her  to  her  chambers,  as  the  king  had 
ordered  ;  but  she  broke  from  them, 
and  seized  a  golden  bowl  of  drinking 
water  which  one  of  her  attendants  was 
carrying  for  her.  She  went  up  to  the 
guards  again  with  it.  ‘  Give  it  to  him,’ 
she  said,  ‘  my  last  gift.’  The  guards 
saw  no  harm,  and  gave  the  boy  the 
water,  and  he  drank  to  her  with  lack¬ 
lustre  eyes.  Then  her  attendants  took 
her  away.  ‘  Be  of  good  courage,’  she 
cried  as  she  went.  ‘  Be  of  good  cour¬ 
age,  for  I  love  you  always.^  She  did 
not  care  who  heard.  The  boy  tried  to 
speak,  but  bis  throat  was  choked,  and 
they  went  each  their  own  way,  and 
they  never  saw  each  other  again. 

“  The  princess  was  shut  up  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  prison.  After  a  few  days  she  was 
told  that  her  lover  had  been  exiled  to 
Mogaung,  far  away  on  the  Chinese 
frontier.  It  was  told  her  so  that  she 
might  not  be  too  distressed.  But  she 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  no  Mogaung. 
She  would  not  believe.  She  knew  he 
was  dead  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
brooding  over  her  misery,  she  went  mad. 

“  There  she  was  found  when  Man¬ 
dalay  was  taken.  She  was  released 
then,  and  gradually  got  back  her  senses 
and  became  a  nun.  She  is  now  alive 
in  Mandalay — a  nun. 

“  And  the  boy  ?  No  one  can  love  a 
princess  and  live.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Irrawaddy.  He  was  tied  up  in  a 
sack  with  great  stones,  and  thrown 
from  a  boat  into  the  waters  of  the  great 
river.” — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  other  day  as  I— a  country  doc¬ 
tor  in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall — was 
driving  home  from  one  of  the  longest 
rounds  on  which  my  profession  calls 
me,  I  occupied  myself  in  thinking  of 
the  vast  difference  which  I  see  between 
my  rustic  neighbors  and  the  inhabitants 
of  more  thickly  peopled  regions  of 
England.  1  could  indeed  without  much 
difficulty  make  out  an  excellent  case 
for  concluding  that  this  difference  is  in 
some  respects  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Cornish  ;  but  putting  such  controversy 
aside,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  understood  by  any  save  those  who 
have  lived  among  these  people  how 
strangely  their  thoughts  and  actions 
are  mingled  with  the  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  the  past.  Dead  faiths 
and  dead  beliefs  lie  about  this  country 
side  like  withered  leaves  in  autumn. 
My  feet  rustle  in  them  wherever  I  go  ; 
and  from  day  to  day  I  encounter  some 
hoary  fragment  of  antiquity  brought 
forth  from  a  memory  where  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  centuries  has  planted  it,  and 
displayed  not  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  the 
ground  of  some  important  action. 

It  was  not  merely  a  wandering  fancy 
which  set  my  thoughts  in  this  train  as 
my  horse  trotted  homeward  across  the 
breezy  down.  A  singular  instance  had 
been  presented  to  me  that  very  after¬ 
noon  of  the  amazing  durability  which 
is  sometimes  possessed  by  the  formula 
of  an  old  belief,  keeping  the  husk  in 
existence  long  years  after  the  kernel 
has  withered  away.  I  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  a  patient  at  a  farm  high  on  the 
border  of  the  moor  ;  an  old  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  freeholder,  and  coming 
herself  of  a  family  whose  record  in  the 
parish  where  she  dwelt  could  be  traced 
back  almost  to  the  tirst  pages  of  tire 
church  registers.  My  patient  leads  a 
lonely  life  in  her  distant  farm,  and  is 
generally  eager  for  such  news  as  1  can 
give  her  on  the  davs  of  niy  periodical 
visits.  My  chief  piece  of  intelligence 
on  the  day  in  question  was  that  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  my  own,  whom  she  had  once 
seen,  was  about  to  be  married.  The 
old  woman  was  greatly  interested,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  bride.  On  hear¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Margaretta,  she  at  once 


assured  me  that  was  a  lucky  name,  and 
begged  me  most  earnestly  to  let  the 
bridegroom  know  how  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  luck  ;  he  must,  it 
seemed,  pluck  a  daisy  on  the  eve  of  the 
marriage,  draw  it  three  times  through 
the  wedding  ring,  and  repeat  each 
time,  very  slowly,  the  words,  “  Saint 
Margaretta  or  her  nobs.” 

But  what,  I  asked,  did  this  mystic 
formula  mean  ?  To  my  ears  it  sound¬ 
ed  like  pure  gibberish,  and  I  hinted  as 
much.  But  my  patient,  though  quite 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  words,  harped  always  back  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  lucky, 
and  pleaded  this  so  earnestly  that  I 
should  have  given  her  real  offence  if  I 
had  seemed  to  doubt  it.  Promising 
therefore  that  my  relation  should  be 
duly  warned  how  to  secure  his  luck,  I 
took  my  leave,  wondering  rather  idly 
whether  the  nonsensical  words  had 
originally  any  meaning  at  all.  It  was 
not  until  far  on  my  homeward  journey 
that  it  flashed  suddenly  into  my  mind 
that  the  words  were  a  prayer,  “  Sancta 
Margaretta,  ora  pro  nohis,"  a  genuine 
Latin  intercession,  handed  down  from 
Roman  Catholic  time.  Who  knows 
with  what  rapture  of  devotion  in  days 
long  past  Saint  Margaret’s  prayer  had 
been  repeated  in  that  very  farmstead 
by  the  lips  of  men  and  women  taught 
to  feel  a  personal  devotion  to  the 
Saint ;  and  though  now  even  the  holy 
character  of  the  words  is  forgotten,  yet 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  kept  in 
memory  through  so  many  generations, 
in  never  so  corrupt  a  form,  proves  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  once 
sanctified  them,'showing  that  in  some 
one’s  mind  the  prayer  was  stored  up 
not  to  be  forgotten,  with  a  lingering 
trust  that  it  would  bring  a  blessing  yet. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  this  rather  striking 
incident  which  turned  my  thoughts  to 
the  strange  empire  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  exercise  over  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  this  country  ;  and  my 
mind  reverted  to  a  scene  which  I  had 
witnessed  a  few  months  before,  the  like 
of  which  can  very  rarely  have  been  seen 
outside  Cornwall. 

Driving  home  in  the  dark  one  wintry 
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evening  after  a  long  day’s  work,  I  saw 
a  little  group  of  people  entering  a  soli¬ 
tary  cottage  by  the  roadside.  The 
woman  who  passed  in  first  was  in  tears. 
I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  the  tenant 
of  the  cottage  and  wife  of  a  sailor 
whose  ship  was  long  overdue.  Another 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
console  her,  passed  in  with  her,  while 
the  third  member  of  the  party,  an  old 
fisherman  with  whom  I  have  held  many 
curious  conversations  both  before  and 
since  that  evening,  remained  standing 
by  the  roadside.  He  greeted  me,  and 
I  pulled  up  my  horse.  “  Any  fresh 
trouble  there,  Peter?”  1  asked.  “  Ez, 
zur,”  he  answered  ;  “  poor  Jan’s 
drooned.”  “  That’s  bad  news  in¬ 
deed,”  said  I.  “  Then  you  have  heard 
that  the  ship  is  really  lost?”  ‘‘  Naw, 
zur,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  oonly  poor 
Jan.”  “  I  don’t  understand  you,”  I 
said  ;  “  is  the  ship  safe  then  ?”  “  Uz 

doan’t  knaw  about  the  ship,  zur.  Betty 
she  said  hur  couldn’t  goo  on  like  this 
waitin’  and  waitin’,  and  not  knawin’ 
whether  her  man  was  dead  or  alive.  So 
she  went  and  called  'n  on  the  shore — 
down  by  the  watter,”  he  added,  seeing 
that  I  did  not  understand  him.  “  Well, 
and  what  happened  ?  Did  you  go  with 
her?”  ‘‘  Ez,  zur,”  he  answered  in  his 
slow  way  ;  ‘‘  and  Tamson  Rickard  over 
to  Polmorth,  and  Betty  her  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  watter,  crying  out, 
‘  Oh,  Jan,  my  man,  my  good  man  ;  ’ 
till  Tamson  catches  her  by  the  arm  and 
tells  her  to  hush  ;  an’  then,  just  very 
low,  we  heard  ’n  answer.”  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  and  stepped  back 
to  allow  me  to  proceed.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  so  solemn 
and  dignified  as  effectually  to  check 
any  disposition  to  pry  further.  He 
had  the  aspect  of  one  who  had  indeed 
been  present  at  an  actual  communing 
with  the  dead.  The  widow  called  her 
husband  ;  they  all  heard  the  spirit  an¬ 
swer  ;  so  much  might  be  told,  but  what 
remained  was  sacred  to  the  bereaved 
woman’s  grief.  I  drove  on  after  a  few 
woirds  of  sympathy  ;  and  as  I  followed 
the  coast  road  beneath  which  the  win¬ 
ter  surges  were  beating  heavily  in  the 
darkness,  and  glanced  out  at  the  line 
of  foam  across  which  the  drowned  sailor 
had  answered  the  cry  of  his  desolate 
wife,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  there 


might  not  be  truth  in  some  things,  at 
least,  across  which  we  have  long  since 
drawn  the  bar  of  incredulity. 

Near  the  little  town  in  which  I  dwelt 
a  tidal  river  fiows  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  deep  and  wide  valley,  or 
rather  a  gorge  in  the  hills.  The  fresh¬ 
water  stream  winds  like  a  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  through  the  wide  expanse  of  sand 
which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; 
and  at  low  tide  foot-passengers  cross 
the  water  on  a  bridge  consisting  of  a 
single  plank,  while  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
drive  through  a  ford  close  by.  At  the 
proper  time  this  is  safe  enough  ;  but 
when  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  the  salt 
water  races  through  the  gorge  with  as¬ 
tonishing  speed  ;  the  little  foot-bridge 
is  submerged,  and  the  ford,  even  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  tide,  is  easily 
missed. 

The  river  has  an  evil  reputation. 
Countless  disasters  have  occurred  there  ; 
and  the  souls  of  drowned  men  and  wom¬ 
en  are  perpetually  flitting  to  and  fro 
across  the  waste  of  sand,  in  the  guise 
of  little  birds,  pointing  out  to  the  trav¬ 
eller  where  the  footing  is  secure.  So 
runs  one  of  the  traditions  ;  and  indeed 
the  valley  is  infested  by  flocks  of  birds. 
But  there  is  another  sign  of  warning  in 
this  river-bed,  especially  by  night  and 
when  the  salt  water  is  streaming  fast 
over  the  sandy  flats.  Then  as  the  way¬ 
farer  pauses  in  doubt  whether  he  can 
reach  the  foot-bridge,  or  the  farmer  in 
his  gig  hesitates  before  dashing  into 
that  wide  stream  which  is  fast  drown¬ 
ing  the  ford,  while  his  mare  snorts  and 
plunges  as  the  water  ripples  round  her 
feet  in  the  darkness,  suddenly  a  hoarse 
shriek  resounds  close  beside  him,  a  wild 
inarticulate  cry,  which  the  least  super¬ 
stitious  man  might  interpret  as  a  note 
of  warning.  It  is  the  crake,  and  for 
many  miles  there  is  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  who,  having  once  heard  that 
scream,  will  not  turn  and  go  five  miles 
round  rather  than  cross  the  river-bed 
that  day.  Whence  the  warning  comes, 
if  indeed  it  be  one,  I  know  not.  Some 
say  the  shriek  is  from  a  bird  ;  others 
again  philosophize  about  noises  in  the 
wet  sand  ;  while  most  of  the  peasants 
can  tell  a  wild  story  about  a  wicked 
man  who  perished  at  the  crossing  in 
the  endeavor  to  bring  a  priest  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  woman.  His  one 
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ood  deed  rescued  his  soul  from  utter 
amnation,  and  won  for  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  flying  forever  about  the  scene  of 
his  act  of  sel f- sac ri flee,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  warning  others  in  this  wild 
way  against  the  danger  which  proved 
fatal  to  himself. 

Ther6  is  an  easy  wisdom  in  smiling 
at  such  stories  when  one  reads  them  in 
a  warm  well-lighted  room  ;  but  I  have 
not  always  felt  them  ludicrous  while 
driving  down  into  the  river-valley  on  a 
winter  evening,  chilled  and  wearied  by 
a  long-day’s  work.  On  such  anight, 
when  the  hills  are  shrouded  with  vapor, 
the  very  sound  of  the  surf  beating  on 
the  rocks  is  enough  to  fill  a  man’s  fancy 
with  strange  throughts  ;  and  I  take  no 
shame  in  admitting  that  it  is  sometimes 
an  effort  to  drive  the  traditions  of  the 
place  from  my  mind.  But  enough  of 
these  uncanny  matters  ;  I  have  bright¬ 
er  pages  in  my  not-e-book,  and  as  I  torn 
them  over  many  a  half-forgotten  inci¬ 
dent  starts  to  life  again. 

It  would  probably  surprise  many 
good  people  who  are  accustomed  to  put 
confidence  in  their  do;ctor,  to  know 
with  how  many  others  that  confidence 
has  to  be  shared  in  Cornwall.  White 
witches,  gypsies,  wandering  quacks,  all 
dispute  my  pre  eminence,  while  my 
patients  play  off  one  of  os  against  an¬ 
other  with  inexhaustible  skill,  or  shall 
I  say  impudence  ?  This  has  long  ceased 
to  wound  my  vanity.  I  can  tell  the 
story  of  my  old  friend  Mary  without  a 
pang. 

Mary,  let  me  say,  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  contented  person  lever  knew. 
She  dwelt  in  a  little  hovel  beside  the 
open  road  which  cuts  across  the  downs, 
a  structure  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  together  hastily  to  shelter 
sheep,  and  so  unfit  for  a  human  habi¬ 
tation  that  I  used  to  wonder  that  it 
was  not  condemned  by  the  local  pur¬ 
veyor.  Mary  suffered  from  heart-dis¬ 
ease  ;  neither  my  skill  nor  the  whole 
demonology  could  make  her  any  bet¬ 
ter,  or  save  her  from  occasional  attacks 
of  violent  pain.  She  bad  a  continual 
hankering  after  witchcraft,  and  though 
I  did  my  best  to  persuade  her  not  to 
risk  any  charlatanism,  1  knew  she 
would  turn  from  me  to  the  demons  at 
last ;  so  that  when  she  came  to  meet 
me, 'one  day  with  a  smiling  face,  say¬ 


ing  cheerfully,  “  Shan’t  want  ’ee  no 
moor  after  to-day,  thank  ’ee  kindly 
zur,”  I  had  no  doubt  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

“  Why,  Mary,  have  you  got  well  all 
of  a  sudden?”  I  asked,  getting  down 
fronk  my  dog-cart.  ‘‘  No  more  aches 
and  pains?”  ‘‘  I  can’t  tell,  zur,”  she 
answered,  still  smiling  hopefully,  ”  but 
I’ve  found  out  what's  the  matter  with 
me.”  ‘‘Have  you  indeed?”  I  said. 
‘‘  I  have  an  idea  about  that  too,  but 
tell  me  yours.”  She  was  ready  enough 
to  tell  me,  since  she  felt  really  obliged 
for  my  care,  and  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  me  to  know  that  my  diagno¬ 
sis  was  all  wrong.  It  was  no  such 
thing  as  heart-disease  that  troubled 
her;  somebody  had  ‘‘laid  a  load” 
upon  her,  and  she  was  going  to  Truro 
to  find  out  who  it  was.  Her  informa¬ 
tion  was  derived  from  a  wandering 
gypsy*  who  had  called  at  her  house  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  who  had 
supported  her  credit  by  telling  Mary 
she  following  striking  and  authentic 
tale  : 

There  lived  a  few  miles  away  a  small 
farmer  called  John  Hocken  (Mary  said 
she  knew  him  well,  but  I  have  reason 
to  doubt  this),  who  to  judge  from  the 
gypsy’s  description  of  him  must  have 
been  a  worthy  person  with  a  rasping 
manner.  At  any  rate  he  was  by  no 
means  so  popular  among  his  neighbors 
as  his  solid  virtues  might  have  led  one 
to  expect.  In  fact  Hocken  had  ene¬ 
mies,  as  he  was  soon  to  discover.  One 
morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  market 
with  three  fine  calves,  for  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  good  price.  On  the 
way  he  met  a  neighbor,  who  stopped 
to  pass  the  time  of  day.  ‘‘  Wheer  be 
gooin’,  Jan  ?”  Jan  explained,  and  the 
other  turned  to  look  at  the  cattle. 
‘‘  Vine  beasts,”  he  admitted  after  a 
critical  examination.  ‘‘  What  do  ’ee 
w^t  for  them  ?”  ‘‘  What  I  can  get,” 
replied  John  cautiously,  whereon  the 
other  promptly  offered  him  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a  head,  an  offer  which  John  put 
aside  as  too  foolish  to  need  an  answer, 
and  went  on  his  road,  leaving  the  keen 
bargainer  casting  sour  looks  after  him. 
John  on  his  part  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter.  When  he  reached  the  fair 
he  saw  no  calves  so  good  as  his.  Every¬ 
body  admired  them,  but  still  no  one 
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bonght ;  and  when  night  came  John 
had  no  choice  but  to  drive  them  home 
again,  which  he  did  in  a  very  bad  tem¬ 
per.  But  this  misfortune  proved  as 
nothing  beside  that  which  confronted 
him  the  next  morning  when  he  found_ 
all  his  line  young  calves  dead  in  the 
cow-house.  This  was  a  serious  calam¬ 
ity  ;  but  John  had  still  three  pigs  lit 
for  sale,  and  he  at  once  set  out  for  St. 

- where  it  happened  to  be  market 

day,  driving  the  pigs  before  him.  The 
road  was  not  the  same  by  which  he  had 
driven  the  calves,  and  it  was  curious 
that  when  he  had  got  about  half-way 
he  should  meet  again  with  the  man 
whom  he  had  encountered  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  There  was  something  about 
the  man’s  look,  too,  which  John  did 
not  like  ;  so  he  preserved  a  rigid  si¬ 
lence  when  accosted,  and  deigned  no 
answer  to  the  question  where  he  was 
go  ng.  The  man  walked  on  beside  him 
for  a  little  way,  plying  him  with  ques¬ 
tions,  and  at  last  turned  down  a  by¬ 
way,  observing  as  he  went,  with  one  of 
his  sour  looks,  “  You  might  as  well 
have  dealt  with  me,  John.”  John  was 
glad  to  see  him  go  ;  but  something 
seemed  to  bo  wrong  with  the  pigs. 
They  grunted,  staggered  about,  and 
finally,  lying  down  in  the  dust,  were 
in  a  few  minutes  us  dead  as  the  calves. 
John  began  to  see  that  something  more 
than  common  was  the  matter  with  his 
affairs  ;  but,  upset  as  ho  was  by  the 
serious  loss  be  had  sustained,  his  chief 
feeling  was  a  conviction  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  darkness  were  employed  against 
him.  He  drew  the  carcasses  nnder  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  set  off  home 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  was  nearly 
there  when  some  one  looked  over  a  stile, 
and  asked  in  a  sour  voice,  “  How’s 
your  wife,  John?”  John  needed  not 
to  look  to  see  who  it  was.  Terror 
seized  him  and  he  fairly  took  to  his 
heels.  When  he  reached  home  he  had 
to  run  at  once  for  the  doctor,  for  his 
wife  had  had  a  fit,  and  lay  dangerously 
ill  for  many  days. 

Noyv  here,  as  Mary  triumphantly 
pointed  out  to  me,  was  a  case  which 
I  could  not  have  mended  in  the  least. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  “  a  load”  had 
been  laid  on  poor  John  Hocken.  Well, 
and  to  whom  did  he  go  to  get  it  taken 
off?  Not  to  a  doctor;  that  was  the 


point !  He  went  to  the  White  Witch 
in  Truro  ! 

I  always  pique  myself  on  knowing 
my  place,  so  as  soon  as  Mary  pnt  the 
matter  to  mo  in  this  light,  1  saw  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  express  a 
humble  hope  that  the  witch  might  suc¬ 
ceed  where  1  had  failed,  and  to  pay 
Mary’s  omnibus  fare  into  Truro,  which 
I  did  accordingly,  parting  with  her  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Poor  Mary  was 
back  on  my  hands  erelong,  neither 
better  nor  worse  for  the  witch’s  reme¬ 
dies  ;  but  she  never  would  tell  me  ex¬ 
actly  what  had  happened.  1  suspect 
she  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
another  old  patient  of  mine  who  had 
had  two  paralytic  strokes,  but  who 
might  have  lived  for  years  if  she  could 
have  kept  the  witches  out  of  her  head. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it  there  came  to 
her  house  one  day  a  learned  gentleman 
who  said  that  for  three  guineas  he 
would  rub  her  all  over  with  something 
that  smoked,  and  the  temptation  of 
this  novel  mode  of  treatment  was  too 
much  for  her.  The  witch  promised  to 
cure  her,  and  so  he  did,  not  only  from 
paralysis,  but  from  all  other  earthly  ills 
besides.  I  have  ray  doubts  whether  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  prosecuted  for  it. 

Mary  was  also  called  Jecholiah,  a 
name  popular  enough  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  so  little  known  elsewhere  ex¬ 
cept  at  Scripture-readings  that  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  put  on  record 
the  circumstances  to  which  it  owes  its 
popularity  in  the  West. 

Jecholiah,  the  first  of  that  name  who 
made  any  figure  in  profane  history, 
was  the  last,  or  thousandth,  wife  of  the 
giant  Bolster,  a  hero  of  ancient  times 
when  giants  were  common  in  the  world, 
or  at  least  in  that  important  portion  of 
it  which  is  now  called  Cornwall.  The 
deeds  of  Bolster  would  fill  a  volume; 
but  it  is  only  with  his  views  on  matri¬ 
mony  that  the  story  of  Jecholiah  is 
concerned.  In  Bolster’s  opinion  ^the 
proper  and  natural  duration  of  that 
'Stale  was  one  calendar  year.  There 
appears  to  bo  in  some  quarters  in  the 
present  day  a  disposition  to  approve  of 
varied  matrimonial  relations  ;  and  in 
such  quarters  interest  will  be  felt  in 
Bolster’s  simple  and  direct  method  of 
securing  the  desired  sequence  of  wives. 
An  ideal  which  had  worn  out  was  to 
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him  a  thing  of  jest ;  and  so  every  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding,  his 
practice  was  to  set  his  wife  on  the  top 
of  Saint  Agnes’  Beacon  and  throw  rocks 
at  her  until  he  killed  her.  The  blocks 
of  granite  still  lie  all  over  the  hill-side, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  and  so 
the  system  went  on  bringing  annual  re¬ 
lief  and  satisfaction  to  its  author  until 
he  married  Jecholiah. 

Now  Jecholiah  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  wife  in  everything  but  her  reluc¬ 
tance  to  go  away  when  she  was  no 
longer  wanted.  She  could  not  rise  to 
the  height  of  self-denial  which  her  hus¬ 
band  expected  of  her  ;  and  when  her 
year  of  office  had  nearly  expired,  she 
appealed  to  Saint  Agnes  for  help.  Saint 
Agnes  came  to  the  rescue  willingly, 
not  having  been  entirely  pleased  this 
long  while  with  the  use  to  which  her 
beacon  was  put ;  and  she  made  a  treach¬ 
erous  suggestion  to  Jecholiah,  who  de¬ 
meaned  herself  sufficiently  to  entertain 
it,  thus  showing  how  quickly  even  the 
best  of  wives  fall  to  pieces  morally  when 
they  begin  to  conspire  against  their 
husbands.  Saint  Agnes  gave  Jecholiah 
full  instructions,  and  despatched  that 
deceitful  woman  home  again  to  meet 
her  husband  with  a  smiling  face. 

The  next  morning  Jecholiah,  still 
wreathed  in  smiles,  led  her  husband  up 
to  the  shaft  of  a  mine  which  opened  on 
a  pleasant  hill  side  overlooking  the  sea  ; 
and  there  Bolster,  throwing  himself  at 
length  on  the  turf,  opened  a  vein  in 
his  arm.  This  was  his  invariable  cus¬ 
tom  as  the  time  for  putting  his  wife 
away  came  near  ;  for  the  exercise  was 
severe,  and  he  found  it  well  to  carry 
off  any  little  surfeit  in  advance.  He 
always  bled  himself  a  mine-shaft  full, 
no  more  and  no  less  ;  and  though  he 
had  not  used  this  shaft  before,  he 
thought  it  would  do  as  well  as  any 
other,  while  Jecholiah  seemed'to  wish 
to  go  that  way.  So  she  sat  by  his  head 
singing  softly  some  sleepy  song,  and 
from  time  to  time  looking  behind  his 
head  at  the  sea  which  was  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  covered  with  a  dark  red 
flush.  Bolster  grew  drowsy  ;  he  looked 
again  and  again  to  see  if  the  shaft 
were  not  full,  but  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  blood  near  the  top.  At  last, 
full  of  strange  suspicions,  he  rose  tot¬ 
tering  to  his  feet  and  looked  around 


him.  The  sea  as  far  as  the  horizon 
was  red  with  his  blood,  flowing  like  a 
river,  leagues  on  leagues  from  land. 
The  very  sky  had  caught  the  reflection, 
and  llanjed  like  a  brilliant  sunset.  The 
mine  had  an  exit  to  the  sea,  and  the 
life-blood  of  the  trustful  giant  had 
flowed  out  before  he  saw  the  trick. 

The  story  of  Jecholiah  has  led  me 
away  from  the  subject  of  witchcraft, 
which  indeed  is  so  common  in  these 
parts  that  many  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  the  account  of  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
pedients  resorted  to  by  the  wise  women 
for  curing  the  incurable.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  facts  should  be  something 
more  than  a  work  of  idle  curiosity,  for 
the  lore  of  these  ignorant-old  men  and 
women  is  almost  invariably  traditional ; 
a  rubbish-heap,  perhaps,  yet  one  which 
carefully  sorted  helps  in  its  way  to  re¬ 
construct  the  past.  1  have  sometimes 
thought  that  both  my  income  and  my 
popularity  might  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  if  I  were  to  treat  my  patients 
with  the  charms  in  which,  though  be¬ 
trayed  by  them  over  and  over  again, 
they  yet  have  more  faith  than  in  all 
my  drugs. 

Grace  Rickard  came  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  complaining  that  she  could 
no  longer  hear  the  grunting  of  her  pigs 
as  they  routed  about  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  though  this  was  the  signal  which 
had  roused  her  daily  ever  since  she  was 
a  child.  What  could  be  done  I  did  ; 
but  not  even  the  great  specialist  who 
trained  me  could  undo  the  corrosion 
of  old  age,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last 
to  tell  poor  Grace  that  her  hearing  was 
destroyed.  She  departed  so  tearful  and 
despondent  that  when  passing  her  lit¬ 
tle  farm  a  short  time  after,  I  thought 
it  would  be  kind  to  look  in.  Grace 
was  sitting  before  the  fire,  seeming 
quite  cheerful.  On  her  knee  was  a 
large  piece  of  board,  over  which  she 
was  deeply  engrossed  ;  and  as  the  door 
opened  I  heard  her  say,  very  solemnly, 
“  Lord,  deliver  me  from  my  sins.” 
This  pious  prayer  was  followed  by  a 
strange  sort  of  strangling  noiso  which 
seemed  so  alarming  that  I  came  for¬ 
ward  quickly.  Grace  laughed  out  loud 
when  she  saw  my  face  ;  “  Dawn’t  ’ee 
be  frited,  zur,”  she  said  ;  “  ’tes  aunly 
a  sneeze.”  “  It’s  the  oddest  sneeze  I 
ever  heard,”  I  answered  ;  “  why  can’t 
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you  sneeze  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  It’s 
mnch  safer.”  “  So  I  do,  when  I  can,” 
she  explained  ;  “  but  now  ’tes  got  op 
to  nine  times  running,  and  wherever 
to  get  nine  sneezes  from  is  moor’n  I 
knaw.”  This  was  not  very  compre¬ 
hensible  ;  but  on  investigation  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  what  Grace  had  upon  her 
lap  was  an  infallible  cure  for  deafness, 
of  such  a  simple  description  as  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  meanest 
purse.  Nothing  indeed  is  needed  but 
a  small  bit  of  board  and  a  packet  of 
stout  pins.  Every  morning  a  pin  is 
stuck  firmly  into  the  board  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  crosses  the  two  fore-fingers  and 
lays  them  over  the  pin,  saying  aloud, 
“  Lord,  deliver  me  from  my  sins,”  and 
at  the  same  moment  must  sneeze  vio¬ 
lently.  The  first  day  this  is  a  simple 
matter ;  but  on  the  next  day,  when 
there  are  two  pins  in  the  board,  two 
sneezes  must  be  produced,  the  next  day 
three,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  it  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  is  able  to  sneeze  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  at  will,  the  difficulty 
in  which  poor  Grace  found  herself  is 
sure  to  arise  at  last.  Unhappily  this 
difficulty  is  fatal  to  the  remedy,  as 
Grace  discovered  in  the  end.  But  as 
she  is  too  just  to  blame  anybody  but 
herself  for  her  inability  to  carry  out 
the  conditions,  the  reputation  of  the 
cure  remains  as  high  as  ever. 

The  faith  which  grounds  itself  on 
such  remedies  as  these  is  of  course  tra¬ 
ditionary,  to  be  classed  with  the  fancy 
that  the  herb  vervain  blesses  the  ground 
for  three  feet  round  the  spot  on  which 
it  grows,  or  that  the  best  of  all  reme¬ 
dies  for  many  ailments  from  which 
children  suffer  is  a  blessed  shilling 
(that  is  to  say  one  taken  from  the  com¬ 
munion-  plate)  tied  round  the  neck. 
Its  root  is  in  the  past.  It  was  grown 
and  watered  by  that  splendid  isolation 
which  left  Cornwall  during  whole  cen¬ 


turies  untouched  by  the  thought  of  the 
rest  of  England,  a  mediaeval  county 
when  all  the  others  had  become  mod¬ 
ern  ;  and  it  flourishes  still,  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  of  superstition,  whose 
shadow  will  extend  far  and  wide  over 
the  West  Country  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  When  I  try  to  realize  how 
much  poorer  and  duller  life  will  be 
when  the  shutters  are  put  up  in  the 
cottage  of  the  White  Witch,  when  even 
the  children  are  too  wise  to  stop  and 
turn  their  stockings  as  they  pass  the 
corner  where  the  pixies  are,  and  when 
by  night  or  day  no  one  is  afraid  to  cross 
the  river  valley  any  more,  I  find  myself 
dwelling  fondly  on  the  memory  of  an 
old  man,  a  patient  of  mine  against  his 
will,  who  was  much  depressed  in  his 
last  illness  by  the  fear  that  it  might  not 
be  his  last.  It'  was  my  bill  he  was 
afraid  of,  though  I  did  my  best  to  as¬ 
sure  him  there  would  be  none  ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  dying  beyond 
any  possibility  of  recall  a  cunning  smile 
played  over  his  face  as  almost  with  his 
last  breath  he  whispered,  “  I’ve  done 
’ee  now, .Doctor,  b’aint  I?  ’Ee  can’t 
send’n  after  I  wheer  I  be  gooin’.”  And 
so  the  old  man  put  out  on  his  voyage 
quite  happily,  sustained  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  got  for  nothing  all 
he  could,  up  to  the  very  last.  My  own 
hope  is  the  same.  I  have  dwelt  here 
many  years  and  have  learned  to  love 
the  follies  at  which  I  smiled  at  first. 
Year  by  year  they  pass  away.  The 
world  is  growing  wiser  ;  I  have  had 
my  pleasure  in  its  folly,  and  the  day  is 
coming  when  I  shall  be  presented  with 
the  bill.  But  as  my  years  are  declin¬ 
ing  I  hope  that,  like  my  qldipatient,  I 
may  escape  it  aher  all  ;:and  1  hug  the 
knowledge  to  my  heart  that  no  one  can 
send  it  after  me  ”  wheer  I  be  gooin’.” 
— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  POET-LAUREATESHIP. 

I 

Who  was  the  first  English  Poet-  sense  in  which  we.  moderns  have  grown 
Laureate  ?  On  this  matter  the  literary  accustomed  to  understand  it.  The 
doctors  differ.  Of  course  the  term  poet  who  rose  above  the  ordinary  rut 
”  Poet-Laureate”  was  applied  to  poets  of  versifiers,  whose  work  seemed  likely 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to  secure  a  hearing  from  posterity  as 
very  long  before  it  was  used  in  the  well  as  from,  his- own  contemporaries, 
Niw  Sebixs. — ^VoL.  LXIII.,  No.  1.  7 
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was  often  styled  a  “  Laureate  Poet.” 
The  expression  occurs  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  the  “  Canterbury  Tales.” 
When  the  “  Clerk  of  Oxenford”  is 
about  to  tell  the  story  of  the  patient 
Griselda,  he  says  that  he  had  learned 
it  at  Padua,  from  Petrarch,  the  “  lau¬ 
reate  poete.”  But  this  phrase,  no 
doubt,  merely  referred  to  the  famous 
crowning  of  Petrarch  at  Kome  as  Poet- 
Laureate,  as  tradition  affirmed  that 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned 
there  before  him.  A  royal  author, 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  iu  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century — a  period  when 
royal  authors  were  not  quite  so  com¬ 
mon  as  they  are  nowadays — uses  the 
same  phrase  in  reference  to  Chaucer 
himself  and  to  Gower.  In  his  poem  of 
the  “  King’s  Quhair”  (that  is,  “  The 
King’s  Little  Book”),  he  speaks  of 
these  two  as  his  ‘‘  maisters  dear”  : — 

“  Saperlative  as  poetes  lanreate 

In  rhetoriqne  and  eloquence  ornate.” 

The  royal  criticism  is  somewhat  indis¬ 
criminate.  Gower,  that  worthy  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  long-winded  old  verse-pro¬ 
ducer,  is  no  doubt  valuable  to  the  phi- 
lologer  and  to  the  antiquarian,  but  as  a 
poet  he  is  naught.  Yet  he  has  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  the  gayety  of 
English  readers,  for  did  he  not  induce 
Mr.  Russell  Lowell  to  write  of  him  : — 

**  As  yon  slip  to  and  fro  on  the  frozen  levels 
of  his  verse,  which  give  no  foothold  to  the 
mind,  as  yonr  nervous  ear  awaits  the  inevita¬ 
ble  recurrence  of  his  rhyme,  regularly  perti¬ 
nacious  as  the  tick  of  an  eight  day  clock  and 
reminding  yon  of  Wordsworth’s 

‘  Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 
The  hard,  dry,  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray,’ 

yon  learn  to  dread,  almost  to  respect,  the 
powers  of  this  indefatieable  man.  .  .  .  ITou 
cannot  escape  him.  Dip  in  at  the  middle  or 
at  the  end,  dodge  back  to  the  beginning,  the 
patient  old  man  is  there  to  take  yon  by  the 
bntton-and  go  on  with  bis  imperturbable  nar¬ 
rative.  .  .  .  Gower  had  no  notion  of  the  uses 
of  rhyme  except  as  a  kind  of  crease  at  the  end 
of  every  eighth  syllable,  where  the  verse  was 
to  be  folded  over  again  into  another  layer. 
He  says,  for  example — 

“  ‘  This  maiden  Ganacee  was  bight. 

Both  in  the  day  and  eke  by  night,’ 

as  if  people  commonly  changed  their  names 
at  dark.” 

Thus  this  “  superlative  laureate’’  has 
opt  wholly  lived  in  vain. 


But  there  was  another,  and  a  slight¬ 
ly  more  formal  way  in  which  the  term 
‘‘  Poet- Laureate”  was  used.  Skill  in 
the  production  of  artificial  Latin  verse 
is  not  even  now  without-  some  slight 
reward  at  the  Universities  ;  in  earlier 
times,  if  it  were  joined  with  some  pro¬ 
ficiency  in.  grammar  and  rhetoric,  it 
could  command  a  special  degree  of  its 
own.  The  man  who  excelled  in  it,  who 
could  write  in  praise  of  his  University, 
or  produce  his  hundred  lines  on  any 
other  topic  acceptable  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  might  receive  the  degree  of  ‘‘  poet  a 
laureatus.”  Thus  we  find  Caxtou,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  translations 
from  the  French,  speaking  of  “  Mayster 
John  Skelton,  late  created  poete  lau¬ 
reate.”  This  Skelton,  a  learned  man, 
whose  work  belongs  to  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  proud  of  his 
title  as  Poet- Laureate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  ;  and,  indeed,  he  held  the 
degree  from  Cambridge  as  well.  Ho 
heads  his  Latin  verses  with  the  title 
”  Poeta  Skelton  Laureatus,”  and  in 
one  of  his  English  pieces  he  says  : — 

”  A  kyng  to  me  myn  habyte  gave. 

At  Oxforth,  the  Universyte, 

Avannced  I  was  to  that  degre  ; 

By  hole  consent  of  tbeyr  senate, 

I  was  made  poet  lawreate.” 

But  what  an  extraordinary  laureate  he 
was.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
his  Latin  verse,  his  English  writings 
are  not  above  doggerel,  though  he  is 
full  of  vigor  and  coarse  humor.  His 
attacks  on  Wolsey,  when  the  Cardinal 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  show 
both  that  Skelton  was  above  fear,  and 
that  it  was  no  duty  of  the  Laureate  in 
his  time  to  seek  for  favor  at  Court. 
This  “  poeta  laureatus”  has  thus  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  poetical  style  : — 

“  For  thongh  my  rime  be  ragged. 
Tattered  and  jagged, 

Badely  raine-beaten, 

Basty  and  mooth-eaten, 

If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith.” 

Pith  ?  yes  ;  poetry  ?  no.  Skelton  has 
no  idea  of  literary  form,  though  there 
is  one  little  piece  of  his  for  which,  even 
on  the  literary  side,  a  good  word  may 
be  said.  But  Skelton^s  Works,  like 
Gower’s,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
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shelves  of  the  antiquarians,  not  quite 
BO  deservedly  as  Gower’s. 

All  this,  however,  has  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Laureateship  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  We  pass 
from  these  early  writers,  and  come 
to  what  the  last  English  Laureate  has 
styled  “the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth.”  Here  the  title  begins  to 
show  itself  in  something  imperfectly 
approaching  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
afterward  understood.  'L’here  are  first 
two  or  three  writers  who  may  be  called 
vague,  shadowy  Laureates,  connected 
with  the  Court  in  a  fashion,  but  with 
no  definitely  fixed  official  position.  Of 
these  vague  Laureates,  the  first  is  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  English  poe¬ 
try.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of 
Spenser  as  Poet-Laureate  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  there  are  those  who  do 
so  ;  but  strict  criticism  cannot  allow 
the  claim,  it  is  true  that  Spenser  be¬ 
came  a  courtier,  and  flattered  the  Queen 
in  the  extraordinarily  exaggerated  style 
of  the  time,  and  that  when  he  dedicat¬ 
ed  the  first  three  books  of  the  “  Faery 
Queen”  to  Elizabeth  she  gave  him  a 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  It  is  true  also 
that  Spenser  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
wearer  of  the  laurel-leaf.  In  one  of 
the  sonnets  to  the  lady  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife,  he  says  : — 

"The  Laurel  Leaf,  which  yon  this  day  do 
wear, 

Gives  me  great  hope  of  your  relenting 
Mind  ; 

For  since  it  is  the  Badge  which  I  do  bear. 

You,  bearing  it,  do  seem  to  me  inclin’d." 

But  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
nsual  formal  reference  to  the  laurel  as 
the  poet’s  special  tree.  No  such  office 
as  that  of  Poet- Laureate,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  existed  in  Elizabeth’s  time, 
and  few  poets  who  have  flattered  a  sov¬ 
ereign  have  had  such  bitter  experience 
of  the  fickleness  and  cruelty  of  a  Court 
as  Spenser.  Like  some  of  his  more 
formally  appointed  successors,  he  was 
indeed  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Yes  ;  but  he  had  died  of  starvation. 

Passing  over  the  second  name  in  this 
vague  list— the  name  of  Samuel  Dan¬ 
iel,  a  very  worthy  writer  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  but  of  whose  so-called  Lau¬ 
reateship  literary  anecdote  has  nothing 
to  say — the  third  shadowy  Laureate  is 
DO  less  a  man  than  Ben  Jonson.  In 


hils  case,  the  vague  office  is  already  be¬ 
coming  a  little  less  vague,  for  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  James  I.  royal  letters 
patent  appointing  him  to  the  post,  with 
a  salary  of  100  marks  a  year.  But  as 
Ben  thought  this  salary  too  low,  he 
wrote  in  rhyme,  “The  Humble  Peti¬ 
tion  of  Poor  Ben,”  praying  King 
Charles,  the  “  best  of  monarchs,  mas¬ 
ters,  men,”  to  let  the  marks  be  changed 
into  pounds.  The  appeal  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  to  the  £100  was  added  a 
yearly  grant  of  a  tierce  of  Canary,  the 
wine  Jonson  loved  best.  This  wine 
was  to  come  from  the  King’s  stores  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the 
poet  at  such  time  as  he  might  wish  it. 
He  was  made  City-chronologer  too, 
with  another  salary  of  100  nobles  a 
year.  All  this  was  not  bad  for  a  man 
who  had  started  in  life  as  a  bricklayer. 
Jonson  is  the  only  Poet- Laureate  who, 
in  his  own  words,  was  “  brought  near 
the  gallows,”  for  he  fought  a  duel  with 
a  fellow-actor,  and,  though  he  was 
badly  wounded  himself,  he  killed  his 
man.  In  one  respect  Jonson  resem¬ 
bled,  or  rather  excelled  the  first  great 
real  Laureate,  Dryden  ;  for  he  changed' 
his  religion  twice,  from  Protestantism 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
then  back  to  Protestantism  again.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  return  to  his  first 
faith,  he  is  reported  to  have  drained  the 
whole  chalice  of  wine  at  the  Sacrament, 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  re¬ 
pentance.  Ben  was  always  very  fond 
of  wine. 

What  was  Jonson’s  work  as  so-called 
Poet-Laureate  at  the  Courts  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  ?  As  Court  Poet  it  was 
not  his  business  to  write  odes  for  royal 
birthdays  or  marriages ;  but  he  produced 
a  large  number  of  masks,  splendid  en¬ 
tertainments  in  which  magnificent  sce¬ 
nery,  music,  dancing,  songs,  and  the 
poet’s  wit  and  invention  combined  in 
flattery  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Court. 
These  things  were  not  generally  left  to 
be  represented  by  professional  actors  ; 
the  parts  were  taken  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Court,  and  of  course 
the  pieces  were  not  performed  at  the 
public  theatres.  They  were  for  the 
King’s  palaces  or  the  houses  of  the 
great.  It  was  fashionable  in  those 
days  to  be  servile  to  Royalty,  and  it 
made  nodiflftrenceto  the  conrtly  writer 
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whether  the  sovereign  happened  to  be 
a  woman  like  Elizabeth  or  a  man  like 
James. 

With  Jonson,  the  shadowy  line  of 
Lanreates  comes  to  an  end,  but  many 
years  passed  before  the  real  line  began. 
The  great  Civil  War  came  in  the  way, 
and  Court  masks  and  melodies  were 
things  of  the  past.  The  imagination 
refuses  to  conceive  the  Puritan  repub¬ 
lican  Milton  acting  as  Court  minstrel 
to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell.  Milton  might,  out  of  his 
own  heart  and  belief,  address  a  sonnet 
to  “  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,” 
but  it  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  offi¬ 
cial  and  pensioned  celebrations.  The 
strict  line  of  Lanreates  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  with  the  obligatory 
official  duties  from  which  the  poet  was 
hardly  released  till  Wordsworth  was 
appointed  in  1843,  dates  from  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Charles  II. 

Of  the  first  Laureate  in  this  strictly 
official  line.  Sir  William  Davenant, 
there  is,  as  Laureate,  nothing  to  be 
said.  His  successor  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  man.  The  first  great  Poet-Lau¬ 
reate — and  if  we  omit  the  “shadowy” 
Spenser  and  Jonson,  only  three  great 
English  poets  have  been  Laureates  from 
the  time  when  the  office  was  founded 
in  1660  till  the  death  of  Tennyson  in 
1892 — was  Dryden.  Dryden’s  place  in 
English  poetry  is  a  high  one  ;  but  what 
is  there  specially  to  be  said  of  him  as 
the  Laureate  Poet  ?  It  can  only  be  re¬ 
plied  that,  great  as  his  name  is  in  other 
departments,  as  Laureate  it  is  little 
more  than  a  pitiable  one.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  rather  curious  to  remember 
that  the  Laureate  of  Charles  II.  had 
gained  his  first  poetical  success  by  his 
metrical  praise  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
At  the  Restoration,  however,  Dryden 
at  once  changed  his  tune  and  had  a 
new  song  to  sing.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  real  insin¬ 
cerity  in  this.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  on  the  Restoration,  Dryden  wel¬ 
comed  Charles  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
exaggerated  flattery,  going  so  far  in  ab¬ 
surdity  as  to  say  that  the  whiteness  of 
the  cliffs  at  Dover  (where  Charles  land¬ 
ed)  was  a  sign  of  England’s  repentance 
and  sorrow.  Dryden  burned  his  liter¬ 
ary  incense  again  at  the  Coronation  in 
the  same  exceedingly  wasteful  manner. 


This  was  laying  a  foundation  for  Court 
favor  ;  and  as  the  King  liked  the  poet’s 
plays,  and  Dryden  had  powerful  friends, 
his  succession  to  the  post  of  Laureate 
was  natural  enough.  Davenant  held 
the  office  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
reigu  ;  two  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  office  was  filled  up,  and  then 
Dryden  stepped  in.  Things  began 
pleasantly  for  him,  for  in  addition  to 
his  annual  £200,  he  was  paid  £400  for 
the  arrears  of  the  two  years  during 
which  the  office  had  been  vacant,  and 
these  sums  of  money  were  of  course  far 
more  valuable  then  than  they  are  now. 
But  this  cheerful  state  of  matters  did 
not  last.  The  King  did,  at  some  un¬ 
known  date,  grant  Dryden  another 
£100  a  year,  but  the  Treasury  was  too 
often  in  a  crazy  condition,  and  all  his 
payments  fell  into  arrears.  For  so  long 
a  period  as  four  years  he  did  not  receive 
a  penny.  Ilis  complaints  were  very 
urgent  and  bitter.  They  may  have 
been  natural  enough,  but  there  seems 
a  want  of  manliness  about  them.  In 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  plays  Dryden 
says  that  he  subsists  wholly  by  the 
King’s  bounty  ;  rather  a  humiliating, 
and,  of  course,  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment.  He  continued  to  flatter  Charles 
in  his  plays,  and  when  the  King  ended 
his  “  unconscionable”  delay  in  dying, 
the  Laureate  duly  came  forward  with 
the  official  lamentation.  Dryden,  who 
had  been  so  bitterly  reproaching  the 
Government  for  their  failure  to  pay 
him  his  pensions,  now,  of  course,  dis¬ 
covers  that  Charles  was  the  “  great  en- 
courager  of  arts.”  Yet,  even  in  this 
utterly  extravagant  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  Charles  II. — for 
Dryden  does  not  hesitate  to  compare 
Charles  to  the  King  of  kings — he  can¬ 
not  quite  keep  those  unfortunate  pen¬ 
sions  out  of  his  verse.  He  tells  how 
the  Muses  (his  own  among  them)  had 
greeted  the  King’s  return  : — 

“  And  snoh  a  plenteons  crop  they  bore, 

Of  purest  and  well-winnowed  grain 
As  Britain  never  knew  before  : 

Though  little  was  their  hire  and  light  their  gain, 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw  : 

Fed  from  bis  hand,  they  sung  and  flew. 

Like  birds  of  Paradise  that  lived  on  morning 
dew.  1 

Oh,  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 

The  pension  of  a  Prince's  praise  is  great. 

Live  then,  thon  great  enoonrager  of  arts, 

Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts." 
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.  Charles  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  he 
was  unable  to  read  this. 

And  now  Dryden  was  Laureate  to  a 
new  king.  It  decidedly  seems  a  little 
unfortunate  that  as  Dryden  changed 
his  politics  when  Charles  II.  came 
back,  so  he  changed  his  religion  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  James  II.  succeed¬ 
ed  his  brother.  Charity  must  make 
the  best  of  this  that  it  can.  The  ex¬ 
travagant  ode  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king  had  equally  extravagant  praises 
for  the  new  one.  But  how  did  James 
show  his  gratitude  ?  He  would  not 
renew  the  £100  pension  which  Charles 
had  given  to  Dryden,  and  he  was  mean 
enough  to  cut  off  the  butt  of  Canary 
which  Ben  Jonson  had  obtained  for 
the  Laureateship.  The  special  salary 
of  the  office  was  of  course  paid.  But 
Dryden  soon  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
and  then  the  extra  £100,  with  its  ar¬ 
rears,  was  restored  to  him.  This  is 
not  quite  pleasant.  The  poet’s  for¬ 
tune,  however,  was  not  to  last  long. 
There  could  not  be  a  Popish  Laureate 
when  William  of  Orange  had  driven 
out  James.  Dryden  had  to  go.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset,  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  Dryden  from  his  post, 
acted  most  generously  to  him  from  his 
own  purse  ;  yet  Dryden  was  always 
complaining  of  injustice,  and  in  this 
matter  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  very 
far  from  an  edifying  one.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  first  great  English  Lau¬ 
reateship.  It  is  in  no  w?^y  a  very  dig¬ 
nified  story  ;  and  those  who  think  most 
highly  of  Dryden’s  poetical  genius 
could  wish  that  he  had  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  laureateship  at  all. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  shed 
tears  over  Dryden,  but  if  we  admit  that 
there  was  some  tragedy  in  his  career  ak 
Court  poet,  we  are  now  on  the  high 
road  of  comedy  with  hie  successors. 
We  leave  a  great  writer,  and  come  to  a 
dismal  procession  of  poetasters,  a  dreary 
succession  of  wretched  scribblers.  And 
the  first  name  in  this  almost  contempti¬ 
ble  list  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Shad  welt.  This 
wafs  the  man  whom  William  III.  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor.  Though,  indeed, 
the  poor  king  was  forced  to  it,  for  the 
Court  poet  must  now  be  a  Whig,  and 
this  was  the  best  Whig  at  hand.  The 
appointment  was  made  entirely  for  po¬ 


litical  reasons.  The  only  atorp  of  lit¬ 
erary  interest  about  it  is  that  Shad  well 
had  been  one  of  Dryden’s  bitterest  op¬ 
ponents,  and  that  the  great  Laureate 
must  have  felt  an  additional  mortifica¬ 
tion  when  he  was  pushed  out  of  his 
place  by  a  man  whom  he  had  crushed 
by  his  overwhelming  satire  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  second  of  these  tedious 
drivellers  was  one  Nahum  Tate,  a  man 
whose  “  New  Version  of  the  Psalms” 
(done  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brady) 
has  saddened  generations  of  church¬ 
goers.  Here  is  the  ‘‘  Grand  Chorus” 
of  one  of  poor  Tate’s  official  odes  : —  , 

“  Happy,  happy,  past  expressiDg, 

Britain,  if  thon  knowest  thy  blessing  ; 
Home-bred  discord  ne’er  alarm  thee. 
Other  mischief  cannot  harm  thee. 

Happy,  if  thon  knowest  thy  blessing. 
Happy,  happy,  past  expressing.”  < 

And  this  is  the  best  Tate  could  do 
for  Queen  Anne  on  New  Year’s  day 
1703 

”  Sonnd  thy  londest  Trumpet,  Fame, 

The  joyful  Jublilee  proclaim. 

Through  Europe’s  sighing  plains 
And  nations  long  opprest ; 

Tell  ’em  Britain’s  Anna  reigns, 

Britannia’s  Anna  reigns,  and  Europe  shall 
hare  rest.” 

Fame  no  doubt  did  “tell  ’em,”  as 
the  Ijaureate  elegantly  phrases  it ;  but 
the  nations  knew  far  too  much  to  pay 
any  attention.  The  battle  of  Blen¬ 
heim  was  fought  the  next  year. 

This  poor  creature  Tate  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  laureateship  when  the 
Hanoverians  came  in.  He  died  in 
1717,  in  the  Mint,  where  he  had  gone 
to  seek  shelter  from  extreme  poverty. 
The  next  of  the  sorrowful  company  is 
Nicholas  Rowe,  a  dramatist,  and  of 
course  a  Whig.  Of  him  as  Laureate 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said, 
unless  it  be  to  contrast  his  almost  sot 
cret  burial  in  the  Abbey  with  the  famous 
funeral  of  Tennyson.  A  London  news¬ 
paper  of  December  27,  1718,  wrote  : 

”  Yesterday  was  Se’  night,  at  Night,  the 
corps  of  the  late  Nicholas  Rowe,  Esq.,  lata 
king's  Poet  Lanreat,  was  carried  from  Exeter 
Exchange  by  the  Company  of  Upholsterers, 
and  privately  interr’d  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
among  those  of  the  Poets,  and  close  by  the 
side  of  Old  Parr,  who  was  152  years  of  age 
when  he  dyed.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  per¬ 
formed  the  funeral  service,  because  they  were 
school  fellows  at  Westminster  School,  when 
Dr.  Busby  was  then  precentor.” 
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One  specimen  of  Rowe’s  official  work 
will  do.  He  begs  the  new  year,  1716, 
to — 

“  See  thy  George,  for  this  is  be  ! 

On  his  right  hand  waiting  free, 
Britain  and  fair  liberty  : 

Every  good  is  in  his  face, 

Every  open  honest  grace. 

Thon  great  Plantagenet !  immortal  be  tby 
race.” 

“  Thou  great  Plantagenet”  is  good. 

There  are  no  words  to  be  said  of  the 
twelve  years’  laureateship  of  Rowe’s 
successor,  the  very  deeply  buried  Rev. 
Laurence  Eusden.  Because  George  I. 
died  before  he  got  to  OsoabrUck,  this 
wonderful  Laureate  contrives  to  com¬ 
pare  the  heavy  old  Hanoverian  to 
Moses.  We  come  to  Colley  Cibber. 
But  first  a  curious  little  incident  comes 
in,  just  to  give  a  touch  of  quaintness 
and  oddity  to  the  very  melancholy  busi¬ 
ness  which  the  laureateship  had  now 
become.  Dr.  Johnson’s  wretched  friend, 
Richard  Savage — wretched  through  his 
own  faults  and  dissipations — was  in  his 
chronic  state  of  destitution,  and  the 
vacant  office  was  a  great  temptation  to 
him.  When  Eusden  died.  Savage  ex¬ 
erted  himself  so  eagerly  to  get  the  post 
that  George  II.  actually  promised  it  to 
him,  but  the  king  found  that  be  could 
not  keep  his  word.  The  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  insisted  on  having  Cibber. 
Then  Savage  did  a  rather  odd  thing. 
As  be  could  not  be  the  King’s  Lau¬ 
reate,  he  resolved  that  he  would  be  the 
Queen’s.  He  wrote  some  verses  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday.  Caroline  replied 
that  he  might  do  the  same  every  year 
if  he  liked,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
yearly  present  of  fifty  pounds.  Savage 
chose  for  himself  the  eccentric  title  of 
“  Volunteer  Laureate.”  Cibber  very 
justly  told  him  that  the  title  of  Lau¬ 
reate  was  a  mark  of  honor  granted  by 
the  King,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  assume  it  for  himself.  Savage 
might,  in  fact,  just  as  well  style  himself 
“Volunteer  Lord,”  or  “Volunteer 
Baronet.”  But  Savage  cared  nothing 
for  this,  and  till  the  Queen  died,  seven 
years  later,  he  remained  (in  his  own 
estimation)  Volunteer  Laureate,  pro¬ 
duced  his  yearly  verses,  and  pocketed 
his  yearly  present. 

Colley  Cibber,  a  man  of  somewhat 
higher  mark  than  his  four  immediate 
predecessors,  was  one  of  the  too  numer- 
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ous  laureates  selected,  not  for  their 
poetry,  but  for  their  politics.  Of 
course  such  selections  were  practically 
unavoidable.  Cibber  has  his  impur 
tance  for  the  historian  of  the  stage  ; 
as  Laureate  he  is  only  interesting  for 
what  two  far  greater  men  than  himself 
—Pope  and  Johnson — had  to  say  about 
him.  Pope,  who,  very  unjustly,  in 
later  years  made  Cibber  .the  King  of 
Dunces  in  the  second  form  of  the 
“  Dunciad,”  had  his  fling  at  Cibber  as 
soon  as  he  was  spoken  of  for  the  lau¬ 
reateship  : — 

“  Great  George,  such  servants  since  thon  well 
oanst  lack. 

Oh  !  save  the  salary,  and  drink  the  sack.” 

Pope  kept  pegging  away  against  poor 
Cibber.  A  poor  Wiltshire  laborer 
named  Duck  had  written  some  verses, 
and  the  Queen,  wisely  or  not,  had 

ranted  him  a  house  and  an  annuity. 

0  Pope  produced  his  epigram  On  t)t,e 
Candidates  for  the  Laurel — 

“  Shall  royal  praise  be  rhym'd  by  such  a 
ribald 

As  fopling  Cibber  or  attorney  Tibbald  ? 

Let’s  rather  wait  one  year  for  better  lack  : 

One  year  may  make  a  singing  Swan  of 
Duck.” 

Cibber  himself  tells  us  that  Pope 
wrote  the  following  epigram  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  : — 

“  In  merry  Old  England,  it  was  once  a  Kale, 

The  King  had  his  Poet,  and  also  his  Fool. 

Bat  now  we’re  so  frugal,  I’d  have  yoa  to 
know  it, 

That  Gibber  can  serve  both  for  Fool  and  for 
Poet.  ” 

Once  again  Pope  returns  to  the 
charge,  in  very  poor  rhyme  : — 

“  Tell,  if  yon  can,  which  did  the  worse, 
Caligula  or  Grafton’s  Grace  ? 

That  made  a  Gonsal  of  a  horse, 

And  l/tis  a  Laareate  of  an  ass.” 

This  is  rather  poor  fooling.  Cib¬ 
ber’s  Laureateship  only  becomes  at  all 
entertaining  when  we  come  to  what 
Dr.  Johnson  has  to  say  about  it.  “  Col 
ley  Cibber,  sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead,”  Johnson  once  remarked  to 
Boswell,  and  Johnson’sdecision  on  such 
a  matter  is  conclusive,  for  if  a  man  was  a 
blockhead,  Johnson  was  never  shy  of 
telling  him  so.  But  if  Cibber  was  by 
no  means  a  blockhead,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ideal  Poet- Laureate.  His 
odes  are  simply  stupid,  and  his  friends 
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adopted  a  very  poor  line  of  defence, 
when  they  asserted  that  Cibber  delib¬ 
erately  meant  them  to  bo  so.  Johnson 
knew  better 

“  friends  gave  out  that  he  intended  his 
birthday  Odes  should  be  bad  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  case,  sir  ;  for  he  kept  them  many  months 
by  him,  and  a  few  years  before  he  died,  he 
showed  me  one  of  them,  with  great  solicitude 
to  render  it  as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I  made 
some  corrections,  to  which  he  was  not  very 
willing  to  consent.  I  remember  the  following 
couplet  in  allusion  to  the  King  and  himself : 

*  Perch'd  on  the  eagle’s  soaring  wing. 

The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.’ 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous 
tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle’s  wing, 
and  he  had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.” 

And  again  Johnson  says  : — 

I  remember  when  he  [Cibber]  brought 
me  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it, 
I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would 
not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end,  so  little  re¬ 
spect  had  I  for  that  great  ■man." 

It  is  very  amusing  to  picture  John¬ 
son  in  company  with  Cibber,  correct¬ 
ing  a  birthday  ode  in  praise  of  George 
II.,  a  king  for  whom  Johnson  never 
had  a  good  word  to  say  ;  against  whom, 
indeed,  in  conversation,  he,  as  Boswell 
tells  us,  at  times,  “  roared  with  pro¬ 
digious  violence.”  And  in  fact  John¬ 
son  had  his  own  epigram  on  both  King 
and  Laureate 

”  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro’s  strain, 

And  Spenser’s  verse  prolongs  Eliza’s  reign  ; 

Great  George’s  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing  ; 

For  Nature  form’d  the  Poet  for  the  King.’' 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Cibber  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  his  odicial  capacity.  He  is 
celebrating  the  King’s  birthday  : — 

“  With  Song,  ye  Britons,  lead  the  day  ! 

Sing !  Sing  the  Morn,  that  gave  him 
Breath, 

Whose  Virtues  never  shall  decay. 

No,  never,  never  taste  of  Death.’  ’ 

This  of  George  II.  ! 

And  when  New  Year’s  Day  1731 
comes  round,  Mr.  Cibber,  “  Servant  to 
His  Majesty,”  reflects  as  follows  : — 

”  Britannia,  pleas’d,  looks  round  her  Realms 
to  see 

Such  various  Causes  of  Felicity  ! 

To  Glorious  War,  more  Glorious  Peace  suc¬ 
ceeds, 

(For  most  we  Triumph,  when  the  Farmer 
feeds).” 

”  When  the  Farmer  feeds”  !  This 


is  the  way  p.oetry  expresses  itself  in  the 
hands  of  a  Colley  Cibber. 

The  dreary  line  of  mediocrities  was 
destined  to  be  continued,  though  on 
the  death  of  Cibber,  there  was,  for  a 
moment,  a  chance  of  something  better. 
The  post  was  offered  to  Gray.  Under 
the  Georges,  the  office  was  held  to  im¬ 
ply  an  Ode  on  the  New  Year,  and  an 
Ode  on  the  King’s  birthday.  This  is 
what  Cowper  scornfully  alludes  to  when 
he  says  of  kings  and  their  laureates 
that 

”  While  they  live,  the  courtly  laureate  paya 
His  quit-rent  ode,  his  pepper-corn  of  praise.” 

Gray  was  told  that  if  he  would  accept 
the  office,  he  might  leave  all  this  an¬ 
nual  drudgery  alone.  But  Gray  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Laureate- 
ship  on  any  terms.  He  refused  con¬ 
temptuously  : — 

”  Though  I  well  know  the  bland  emollient 
saponaceous  qualities  both  of  sack  and  silver, 
yet  if  any  great  man  would  say  to  me,  ‘  I 
make  you  Bat  catcher  to  His  Majesty,  with  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year  and  two  butts  of  the 
best  Malaga  ;  and  though  it  has  been  usual  to 
catch  a  mouse  or  two,  for  form’s  sake,  in 
public  once  a  year,  yet  to  you.  sir,  we  shall 
not  stand  upon  these  things,’  I  cannot  say  1 
should  jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  they  would  drop 
the  very  name  of  the  office  and  call  me  Sine¬ 
cure  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  1  should  still  feel 
a  little  awkward,  and  think  everybody  1  saw 
smelt  a  rat  about  me  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
blame  any  one  else  that  has  not  the  same  sen¬ 
sations  ;  for  my  part  I  would  rather  be  sei- 
geant-trumpeter  or  pin  maker  to  the  palace. 
Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may 
accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the 
thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any 
credit.  Bowe  was,  I  think,  the  last  man  of 
character  that  had  it.  .  .  .  Eusden  was  a 
person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth,  though  at 
last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson.  Dryden 
was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office,  from  his  char¬ 
acter,  as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have  been 
from  his  verses.  The  office  itself  has  always 
humbled  the  professor  hitherto  (even  in  an 
age  when  kings  were  somebody),  if  he  were  a 
poor  writer  by  making  him  more  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  if  he  were  a  good  one 'by  setting 
him  at  war  with  the  little  fry  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  for  there  are  poets  little  enough  to 
envy  even  a  Poet  Laureate.” 

As  Gray  declined  the  job,  destiny 
called  in  a  Mr.  William  Whitehead. 
Though  Gray  had  been  told  that  he 
might  make  the  office  a  sinecure.  White- 
head  was  informed  that  the  taskwork 
must  he  performed.  Gray’s  friend. 
Mason,  advised  Whitehead  to  do  the 
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work  by  deputy  ;  there  were  plenty  of 
needy  poets,  he  said,  who  would  be 
glad  of  a  few  odd  guineas.  But  White- 
head  plodded  through  the  business 
himself.  Of  course,  his  productions 
are  worthless ;  the  strain  of  these 
things  is  nonsensical  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  A  man  who  insists  on  saying 
that  because  the  4th  of  June  is  the 
birthday  of  George  III.,  the  zephyrs, 
therefore,  rise  from  laughing  fields,  the 
warbling  larks  and  wood-birds  wake 
their  tuneful  throats,  the  streams  mur¬ 
mur,  the  flocks  that  rove  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  brow,  and  the  herds  that  play 
through  the  meadows,  all  agree  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  this  is  really  Nature’s  holi¬ 
day — well,  a  man  who  can  say  all  this, 
is,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Ilabakkuk,  capa¬ 
ble  of  anything.  Whitehead  ^t  his 
Laureateship  from  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  then  Lord  Chamberlain. 
He  writes  : —  , 

“  The  following  fact  is  true. 

From  nobler  names,  and  great  in  each  degree, 
The  pension’d  laurel  has  devolv’d  to  me. 

To  me,  ye  bards  ;  and  what  you’ll  scarce  con¬ 
ceive. 

Or,  at  the  best,  unwillingly  believe. 

Howe’er  unworthily  I  wear  the  crown, 

(Jnask’d  it  came,  and  from  a  hand  unknown.” 

A  hand  unknown  yes,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  can  hardly  have  known 
what  he  was  doing.  There  is  a  touch 
of  humor  in  Whitehead  when  he  says 
he  did  not  ask  the  office.  He  went  on 
producing  his  annual  twaddle  for  near¬ 
ly  thirty  years.  Among  his  verses  is  a 
little  piece  entitled:  “A  Pathetic 
Apology  for  all  Laureate,  Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  and  to  Come  a  poor  little  pro¬ 
duction,  but  showing  that  even  White- 
head  had  some  scorn  for  the  trade 
which  he  plied. 

From  Whitehead  to  Warton.  War- 
ton,  of  course,  is  not  a  man  to  he  de¬ 
spised  ;  but  his  Laureateship  is  only  an 
amusing  episode  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  His  real  work  was  historical 
and  critical,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  annual  turning  out  of  mechani¬ 
cal  odes.  But  there  is  some  entertain¬ 
ment  about  Laureate  Warton.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  Warton  had  been  doing  the 
jobs  of  the  office  long  before  he  actu¬ 
ally  possessed  it.  When  George  11. ’s 
foolish  son,  the  Prince  fi  Wales,  died 
in  1751,  Warton  broke  out  into  metri¬ 
cal  cant  about  a  nation’s  tears,  the  fact 


being  that  the  nation  did  not  shed,  or 
affect  to  shed,  the  most  perfunctory 
tear  on  this  particular  occasion.  There 
was  a  rhymester  who  knew  far  better 
what  the  nation  thought : — 

“  Here  lies  Prince  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  and  is  dead  : 

Had  it  been  his  Father, 

I  had  much  rather  ; 

Had  it  been  his  Brother, 

Sooner  than  any  other  ; 

Had  it  been  his  Sister, 

There’s  no  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation. 

Best  of  all  for  the  Nation  : 

But  since  its  only  Fred, 

There’s  no  more  to  be  said.” 

The  writer  of  these  lines  never  be¬ 
came  Poet- Laureate. 

Warton,  however,  did,  and  he  is 
ready  to  afford  us  another  few  minutes’ 
diversion.  The“Rolliad”  is  not  much 
remembered  now,  and  it  hardly  has 
much  claim  on  remembrance.  But 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Whitehead  died,  it  gained  for  itself  a 
very  fair  share  of  popularity.  Its  au¬ 
thors  produced  a  series  of  mock  odes, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  possible  can¬ 
didates  for  the  laureateship.  They 
thus  prefaced  their  work  : — 

”  In  order  to  administer  strict  and  impar-. 
tial  justice  to  the  numerous  Candidates  for 
the  vacant  Poet-Lauieateship,  many  of  whom 
are  of  illustrious  birth,  and  high  character  : 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  same  form 
will  be  attended  to  in  receiving  the  names  of 
the  said  Candidates,  which  is  invariably  ob¬ 
served  in  registering  the  Court  Dancers.  .  .  . 
Each  Candidate  is  expected  to  deliver  in  a 
Probationary  Birlh-Day  Ode,  with  his  name, 
and  also  personally  to  appear  on  a  future  day, 
to  recite  the  same  before  such  literary  judges 
as  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  his  wisdom,  may 
appoint.” 

The  candidates  duly  appear ;  men 
mostly  forgotten  nowadays.  The  vote 
fell  for  Warton,  and  so  “  a  little,  thick, 
squat,  red-faced  man  .  .  .  presented 
a  piece  of  paper  for  the  royal  accepta¬ 
tion,”  setting  forth,  “  that  the  petition¬ 
er,  Mr.  Thomas,  had  been  many  years  a 
maker  of  poetry,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  pastry-cook  of  Oxford,  and 
some  other  credible  witnesses  could  well 
evince.  .  .  .  That  he  had  entered  the 
list,”  and  so  forth.  The  election  was 
confirmed.  There  is  much  feeble  fool¬ 
ing  in  the  ”  Rolliad,”  but  the  story  of 
the  laureateship  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  such  an  exceedingly  dreary 
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afTair  that  the  slightest  relief  is  wel¬ 
come. 

Warton  himself,  however,  as  Lau¬ 
reate,  affords  far  better  fun  than  all 
hid  critics.  Listen  to  this  man.  Here 
he  is  on  one  of  the  King’s  birthdays  : — 

“  As  when  the  demon  of  the  summer  storm 

Walks  forth  the  noontide  landscape  to  de¬ 
form. 

Dark  grows  the  vale,  and  dark  the  distant 
grove. 

And  thick  the  bolts  of  angry  Jove 
Athwart  the  wat’ry  welkin  tide. 

And  streams  the  ariel  torrent  far  and  wide.” 

Well,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Why, 
demons  go  about  deforming  the  land¬ 
scape  and  making  themselves  generally 
objectionable,  simply  because  an  old 
man,  who  happened  to  be  a  king,  was 
unwell ;  and  when  the  old  man  gets 
better,  the  dentons  retreat  to  their 
proper  department,  which  in  common 
decency  they  ought  never  to  have  left. 
It  is  painful  to  see  demons  wandering 
about  in  this  vague  and  evidently  use¬ 
less  manner.  Enough  of  Warton  as 
Laureate. 

We  come  now  to  what  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  tit-bit  in  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  collection  of  rhymesters, 
for  we  have  arrived  at  Mr.  Henry 
James  Pye.  This  poor  man  only  hangs 
on  to  memory  because  Byron  was  un¬ 
kind  enough  to  mention  him.  Byron, 
angry  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
its  ciiticism  of  his  juvenile  poems,  re¬ 
plied  with  his  “  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.”  In  response  to 
mere  verbal  criticism  he  wrote  : — 

“  ‘  But  hold  !  ’  exclaimed  a  fiieud — ‘  here’s 
some  neglect : 

This — that—  and  t’other  line  seem  incorrect.’ 

What  then  ?  the  self  same  blander  Pope 
has  got. 

And  careless  Dryden — ‘  Ay.  but  Pye  has 
not :  ’ 

Indeed  !  ’tis  granted,  faith  ! — but  what 
care  I ? 

Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with 
Pye.” 

And  again,  in  his  “  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment,”  Byron  makes  the  ghost  of 
George  III.  exclaim,  when  Southey  be¬ 
gins  the  recitation  of  his  incomparably 
stupid  poem  of  the  same  name  : — 

“  What,  what ! 

Pye  come  again  ?  No  more,  no  more  of  that.” 

George  in  the  flesh  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  mere  ”  What, 


what !”  for  he  always  repeated  his 
ejaculatory  remarks  three  times.  This 
curious  ”  triptology,”  as  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  called  it,  descended  to  the  king’s 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  em¬ 
ployed  it  equally  at  church  or  at  the 
opera.  ”  Let  us  pray,”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man.  ”  Aye,  to  be  sure,”  responded 
the  Duke  from  his  seat,  “  why  not  ?  let 
us  pray,  let  us  pray,  let  us  pray  !” 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  com¬ 
mandments  were  being  read,  the  Duke 
was  heard  to  remark  :  “  Steal  ?  no,  of 
course  not ;  mustn’t  steal,  mustn’t 
steal.”  At  the  opera  one  evening  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  absence  of 
beauties.  ”  Why,  I  declare  there  are 
not  half-a-dozen  pretty  girls  in  the 
house — not  half-a-dozen,  not  half-a- 
dozen,  not  half-a-dozen.” 

The  lowest  depths  had  now  been 
reached.  To  sink  lower  than  Pye  was 
simply  impossible.  Byron,  in  a  half 
ironic  fashion,  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
possible  next  Laureate.  In  1812,  be¬ 
fore  Pole’s  death,  Byron  met  the  Regent 
at  a  bull,  and  the  Regent  talked  poe¬ 
try.  So  Byron  writes  to  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  : — 

"  l*have  DOW  great  hopea,  iu  the  event  of 
Mr.  Fye’s  decease,  of  warbling  truth  at  Court. 

.  .  .  Consider,  one  hundred  marks  a  year ! 
besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace — but  then 
remorse  would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my 
own  butt  before  the  year’s  end.” 

When  Pye  departed,  however,  there 
actually  was  a  chance  that  a  great  name 
might  have  come  to  redeem  the  Lan- 
reateshipfrom  the  contempt  into  which 
it  had  deservedly  fallen.  It  would 
have  been  only  the  first  great  name 
since  Dryden’s,  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  was  the  name  of  Dryden’s  editor  and 
biographer.  For  the  post  was  offered 
to  Scott.  But  Scott  would  have  none 
of  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  about  the  proposal,  and  the 
Duke  frankly  replied  that  he  should  be 
mortified  by  seeing  Scott  hold  a  situa¬ 
tion,  ‘‘  which,  by  the  general  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  world,  is  stamped  ridicu¬ 
lous.  .  .  .  The  Poet-Laureate  would 
stick  to  you  and  your  productions  like 
a  piece  of  court  planter.  .  .  .  Only 
think  of  being  chanted  and  recitatived 
by  a  parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeaking 
choristers  on  a  birthday,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  bishops,  pages,  maids  of 
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honor,  and  gentlemen-penBioners  !  Oh, 
horrible  !  Thrice  horrible  !” 

The  great  men,  of  course,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  place.  Scott 
generously  recommended  Southey  and 
Southey  accepted.  After  all,  with 
Southey  as  Laureate,  are  we  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  with  Pye  ?  Southey 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  a 
man  of  letters,  was  very  little  of  a  poet, 
even  when  he  chose  his  own  subjects, 
and  worked  for  his  own  pleasure.  His 
official  productions  are  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  But  to  do  him  justice,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  took  the  office 
partly  because  the  small  pension  at¬ 
tached  to  it  would  enable  him  to  do 
something  more  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  And  he  also  believed  that  the 
annual  odes  would  not  be  required. 
He  was  to  write,  he  thought,  or  to  be 
silent,  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  He 
soon  found  out  his  mistake.  He  had 
to  perform  what  he  himself  calls  the 
usual  Otfeous  task.  Of  this  industrious 
versider’s  ludicrous  performances  in 
this  direction,  one,  the  most  ludicrous 
of  all,  still  hangs  on  to  memory,  for 
Byron  has  willed  that  it  should  be  so. 
Southey  positively  wrote  a  “  Vision  of 
Judgment,”  celebrating  the  apotheosis 
of  George  III.  in  heaven  : — 

“  Thou  art  released  !  I  cried  :  thy  sonl  is  de¬ 
livered  from  bondage ! 

Thon  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  mental  and 
visual  darkness, 

Thon  art  in  yonder  heaven  !  thy  place  is  in 
light  and  in  glory.” 

Southey,  in  his  vision,  finds  hims>lf 
in  a  vaulL  George  gets  out  of  it,  and 
in  some  mysterious  manner  makes  his 
way  to  the  New  Jerusalem — 

”  O’er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood 
on  the  summit. 

‘  Ho  !  ’  he  exclaimed,  *  King  George  of  Eng¬ 
land  Cometh  to  jndgment ! 

Hear  Heaven  !  Ye  angels  hear !  Sools  of 
the  Good  and  the  Wicked 

Whom  it  concerns,  attend !  Thon,  Hell, 
bring  forth  his  accusers  !  ’  ” 

Washington’s  spirit-  meets  George’s 
at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  much  unen¬ 
durable  twaddle  is  the  consequence. 
Of  course  the  king  goes  inside,  while 
ministering  spirits  clap  their  pennons, 
and  hallelujahs  are  tiresomely  frequent. 
The  whole  thing  is  sickening.  This  is 
Southey  as  Poet-Laureate.  Of  course, 
this  preposterous  nonsense  would  not 


now  be  known  even  by  name,  if  Southey 
had  not  managed  to  connect  it  with  a 
far  more  illustrious  name  than  his  own. 
In  his  preface,  Southey  fell  foul  of 
Byron.  Byron  replied  with  another 
Vision  of  judgment,  in  which  Southey 
and  his  hero  George  appear  as  figures, 
who,  as  Carlyle  said  of  something  else, 
are  enough  to  make,  not  only  the 
angels,  but  even  the  very  jackasses 
weep. 

With  Southey’s  departure,  the  line 
of  mediocrities  ends.  And  the  relief 
is  of  a  twofold  character.  For  not 
only  does  a  real  poet  accept  the  office, 
but,  as  Laureate,  he  positively  writes 
nothing  whatever.  When  Southey  died 
in  1843,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
post  was  due  to  Wordsworth,  if  he 
would  accept  it.  Of  course,  there  were 
alternatives.  Tennyson  was  already 
thought  of.  In  Bon  Gaultier’s  “  Book 
of  Ballads,”  there  is  a  very  flippant 
piece  supposed  to  be  written  by  Ten¬ 
nyson  on  Southey’s  death. 

“  Who  would  not  be 
The  Laureate  bold. 

With  his  butt  of  sherry 
To  keep  him  merry. 

And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  his  gold  ?” 

The  same  caricaturists  press  even 
such  an  unpoetical  character  as  Macau¬ 
lay  into  the  competition  : 

“  ‘  Now  glory  to  our  gracious  Queen  !  ’  a  voice 
was  heard  to  cry, 

And  dark  Macaulay  stood  before  them  all 
with  frenzied  eye  ; 

‘  Now  glory  to  our  gracious  Queen,  and  all 
her  glorious  race, 

A  boon,  a  boon,  my  sovran  liege  !  Give  me 
the  Laureate’s  place  ! 

’Twas  I  that  sang  the  might  of  Rome,  the 
glories  of  Navarre  ; 

And  who  could  swell  the  fame  so  well  of 
Britain's  Isles  afar  ? 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  ’ —  Then 
Wellington  up  sprung, 

‘  Ho,  silence  in  the  ranks,  I  say  !  Sit  down, 
and  hold  your  tongue.  ’  ” 

But  Wordsworth  was  the  only  writer 
who  was  seriously  thought  of.  A  very 
few  days  after  Southey’s  death,  he  was 
asked  to  accept  the  position.  At  first 
he  refused.  He  was  too  old,  he  said, 
and  not  fit  for  producing  ceremonial 
verse.  But  Peel  himself  stepped  in, 
assuring  Wordsworth  that  the  office 
was  to  be  a  purely  honorary  one,  and 
that  nothing  whatever  would  be  re¬ 
quired  from  him.  Then  Wordsworth 
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accepted  ;  and  he  was  a  silent  Lau¬ 
reate. 

To  go  to  Court,  Wordsworth  must 
have  a  Court  suit,  and  he  possessed 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  he  went  to 
Rogers,  and  with  much  difficulty  was 
squeezed  into  Rogers’s  clothes.  He 
told  an  American  friend  how  the  Queen 
received  him  : 

“  The  reception  given  me  bj*  the  Queen  at 
her  ball  was  most  gracious.  Mrs.  Everett, 
the  wife  of  your  Minister,  among  many  others, 
was  a  witness  to  it,  without  knowing  who  I 
was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of  tears. 
This  effect  was  in  part  produced,  I  suppose, 
by  American  habits  of  feeling,  as  pertaining 
to  a  Republican  Government.  To  see  a  gray- 
haired  man  of  seventy  five  years  of  age,  kneel¬ 
ing  down  in  a  large  assembly  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  a  young  woman,  is  a  sight  for  which  insti¬ 
tutions  essentially  democratic  do  not  prepare 
a  spectator  of  either  sex.” 

Wordsworth’s  seven  years  of  office 
passed  over  in  silence,  aud  at  length  we 
arrive  at 'Tennyson. 

The  vacancy  on  Wordsworth’s  death 
was  not  filled  up  with  anything  like 
the  general  consent  which  had  greet¬ 
ed  Wordsworth’s  own  appointment. 
Browning  was  mentioned.  Leigh  Hunt 
was  disappointed  that  the  post  was  not 
assigned  to  him.  It  was  hinted  that 
as  the  sovereign  was  a  woman,  a  wom¬ 
an-laureate  would  be  in  keeping,  and 
Mrs.  Browning’s  name  was  suggested. 
Finally  the  post  was  offered  to  Rogers, 
a  man  of  nearly  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  Prince  Consort  wrote  to  him  : 

My  dbab  Mb.  Roqebs. — The  death  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  vacated  the 
office  of  Poet-Laureate.  Although  the  spirit 
of  the  times  has  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
(at  all  times  objectionable)  of  exacting  landa- 
tory  Odes  from  the  holders  of  that  office,  the 
Queen  attaches  importance  to  its  maintenance 
from  its  historical  antiquity  and  the  means  it 
affords  to  the  sovereign  of  a  more  personal 
connection  with  the  Poets  of  the  country 
through  one  of  their  chiefs.  I  am  author¬ 
ized,  accordingly,  to  offer  you  this  honorary 
post,  and  can  tell  you  that  it  will  give  Her 
Majesty  great  pleasure  if  it  were  accepted  by 
one  whom  she  has  known  so  long,  and  who 
would  so  much  adorn  it ;  but  that  she  would 
not  have  thought  of  offering  it  to  yon  at  your 
advanced  age  if  any  duties  or  trouble  were 
attaphed  to  it. — Believe  me  always,  my  dear 
Mr.  Rogers,  your  truly, 

“  AliBKBT.” 

Rogers,  however,  very  naturally  felt 
that  he  was  too  old  to  accept  even  a 
merely  honorary  post.  Who,  then, 
was  to  have  it?  Years  before,  there 


had  been  an  attempt  to  get  a  pension 
for  Tennyson.  Milues,  afterward  Lord 
Houghton,  was  often  consulted  by  Peel 
on  matters  of  this  sort.  Cue  day  Car¬ 
lyle  said*  to  M lines,  “  When  are  you 
going  to  get  that  pension  for  Alfred 
Tennyson?”  Milncs  replied,  no  doubt 
jestingly,  that  if  his  constituents  knew 
that  he  was  getting  a  pension  for  a 
poet  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  they 
would  think  it  must  be  for  a  poor  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  own.  Then  came  Carlyle’s 
reply  :  ‘‘  Richard  Milnes,  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  asks  you 
why  you  didn’t  get  that  pension  for 
Alfred  Tennyson,  it  will  not  do  to  lay 
the  blame  on  your  constituents  ;  it  is 
you  that  will  be  damned.” 

Whether  Milnes  was  frightened  by 
this  prospect,  or  not,  he  certainly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Peel.  Peel  had  not  read  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  Tennyson.  But  Milnes  showed 
him  Locksley  Hall,”  and  ”  Ulysses,” 
and  the  pension  of  £200  was  imme¬ 
diately  granted.  And,  now,  on  the 
death  of  Wordsworth,  another  Prime 
Minister  has  to  admit  that  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  Tennyson. 
Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Rogers  : 

“  As  you  would  not  wear  the  laurel  your¬ 
self,  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Queen  those 
whom  I  thought  most  worthy  of  the  honor. 
Her  Majesty  is  inclined  to  bestow  it  on  Mr. 
Tennyson  ;  but  I  should  wish,  before  the  offer 
is  made,  to  know  something  of  his  character, 
as  well  as  of  his  literary  merits.  I  know 
your  opinion  of  the  last  by  your  advice  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  let  me  know  something  of  his  character 
and  position.” 

This  is  indeed  quaint.  But  no  doubt 
Rogers  was  equal  to  the  situation. 
More  than  six  months  passed  after 
Wordsworth’s  death  before  the  office 
was  filled  up,  but  the  offer  came  to 
Tennyson  at  last.  He  has  himself 
given  a  curious  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  received  it.  He  told  his 
friend  Mr.  Knowles  : 

**  The  night  before  1  was  asked  to  take  the 
Laureateship,  which  was  offered  to  me  through 
Prince  Albert's  liking  for  my  '  In  Memoriam,’ 
I  dreamed  that  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me 
on  the  cheek.  I  said  in  my  dream,  ‘  Very 
kind,  but  very  German.’  In  the  morning  the 
letter  about  the  Laureateship  was  brought  to 
me  and  laid  upon  my  bed.  I  thought  about 
it  through  the  day,  but  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  whether  to  take  it  or  refuse  it,  and 
at  last  I  wrote  two  letters,  one  accepting  and 
one  declining,  and  threw  them  on  the  table. 
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and  settled  to  decide  which  I  would  send 
after  my  dinner  and  bottle  of  port.” 

It  is  rather  carious  that  Tennyson, 
in  his  first  appearance  at  Court,  exact¬ 
ly  followed  Wordsworth’s  precedent. 
He  dressed  at  Rogers’s,  and  wore  the 
~  old  poet’s  Court  suit  just  as  Words¬ 
worth  had  done.  “  I  well  remember,” 
says  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  “  a  dinner  in 
St.  James’s  Place,  when  the  question 
arose  whether  Samuel’s  suit  was  spa¬ 
cious  enough  for  Alfred.”  But  the 
Laureate  managed  to  make  it  do. 

Of  Tennyson,  merely  as  Laureate, 


there  is  fortunately  little  to  say.  He 
did  not  write  much  in  his  official  capac¬ 
ity.  The  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington”  would  probably 
have  been  written  even  if  Tennyson 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was  not  because 
he  was  a  Laureate  that  Tennyson  was 
a  patriot.  His  other  pieces  on  royal 
weddings  aird  so  forth  are  slight  and 
unimportant.  They  have  the  factitious 
exaggeration  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  things,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said  about  them. — Temple  Bar. 


A  CHARLATAN. 

BY  MAT  KENDALL. 


“  And  what  some  of  you  will  be 
thinking,” said  the  phrenologist,  as  he 
surveyed  his  audience,  ”  is  that  I  am  a 
charlatan.  A  man  who  goes  about 
pretending  to  tell  people  about  their 
skulls,  but  it  is  the  money  out  of  their 
pockets  that  he  wants — trust  him  for 
that !  There  are  persons  who  if  they 
know  nothing  about  a  subject— phre¬ 
nology,  physiognomy,  medical  elec¬ 
tricity— always  call  it  a  fraud  !  They 
say  the  man  only  wants  to  make  money. 
They  think  that  putting  down  other 
people  as  frauds  and  fools  proves  that 
they  themselves  are  wise  and  generous  ! 

”  I  have  been  called  a  charlatan  for 
twenty  years.  I-  have  been  buffeted 
from  pillar  to  post.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  I  believed  in  my  phrenology,  in 
my  medical  electricity,  heart  and  soul. 
If  I  had  believed  in  them  a  little  less 
and  in  our  British  god  of  respectability 
a  little  more,  I  should  have  made  my 
fortune.  But  I  am  going  to  stay  among 
you,  in  your  beautiful  cathedral  town, 
for  so'me  weeks,  so  that  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  up  your 
minds  about  my  character.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  trust  me  all  at  once.  I 
notice  about  cathedral  towns  that  they 
are  so  full  of  old  things,  old  churches, 
walls,  castles,  colleges,  they  cannot 
make  room  for  what  is  new,  for  kinder¬ 
gartens,  for  gymnasiums,  for  free  libra¬ 
ries  ;  and  as  for  ideas,  those  must  have 
grown  very  old  in  the  world  outside  be¬ 
fore  they  can  venture  into  a  cathedral 


city  1  But  I  will  be  satisfied  if  only 
some  of  you  come  to  believe  that  phre¬ 
nology  will  aid  you  in  forming  a  beau¬ 
tiful  character.  I  know  that  many  will 
never  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  my 
science.  They  call  me  impostor,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  truth  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  when  they  come  to  me,  I 
tell  them  this  from  the  development  of 
their  skulls.  They  go  away  so  indig¬ 
nant  at  being  defrauded  ;  they  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  all  the  virtues  for  half  a 
crown  I  But  I  will  not  deceive  a  man 
about  his  character  for  a  million  half- 
crowns.  I  will  tell  him  what  his  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  qualities  are  in  reality, 
whether  he  leaves  me  as  an  enemy  or 
he  leaves  me  as  a  friend  !” 

And  Herr  Paul’s  eyes  flashed  ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  addressing  an  im¬ 
aginary  enemy.  He  was  a  slightly 
built  man,  with  an  eager,  worn  face, 
somewhat  mournful  eyes,  but  a  re¬ 
markably  sweet  and  sunny  smile.  He 
bad  a  habit  of  forgetting  the  topic  on 
which  he  had  promised  to  discourse, 
and  darting  away  to  the  discussion  of 
p^roblems  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart. 
For,  ardent  phrenologist  as  Herr  Paul 
was,  he  was  a  yet  more  ardent  social 
reformer,  and  regarded  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  age  as  most  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  antagonists,  against  whom'  he 
must  strike  a  blow  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  As  he  seemed  to  have  as 
much  nervous  energy  as  three  ordinary 
men,  the  blows  were  always  being 
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struck,  against  the  liquor  traffic,  against 
materialism,  against  Ritualism,  con¬ 
ventionality,  insincerity,  and  Mammon 
worship,  lie  went  on  now  in  a  raised 
voice. 

“  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
brain  and  skull  did  not  alter  with  the 
character.  Why,  there  is  not  a  line  in 
a  man’s  countenance  that  does  not 
change  as  he  changes.  In  every  face 
in  this  hall,  the  life  you  have  led  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  plainly  manifest  to 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see—  the  whole  life, 
wrong  side  up  and  right  side  up.  Some 
people  should  be  labelled,  ‘  Right  side 
up,  with  care !’  It  is  very  incon¬ 
venient  for  them  that  the  face  reveals 
all  sides  of  the  nature.  Oh,  and  those 
people  hate  phrenology,  because  the 
shape  of  the  head  also  reveals  the  whole 
man  !  The  man  who  is  two  men — one 
in  church,  the  other  outside — has  many 
things  to  say  of  phrenology  ;  it  is  im¬ 
pious,  it  is  latalistic,  it  is  fraudulent. 
If  ever  he  calls  me  anything  better  than 
‘  impostor,’  I  shall  know  that  I  am 
on  the  downward  path.” 

And  Herr  Paul  turned  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  proceeded  to  sketch  types, 
and  give  his  audience  much  practical 
information,  only  breaking  off  for  one 
most  vehement,  and  apparently  un¬ 
called  for,  onslaught  upon  Ritualism, 
which,  as  he  had  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  before  he  came,  was  prevalent  in 
Axbury. 

“  There  may  be  good  people  among 
the  Ritualists,”  he  added  magnani¬ 
mously.  ‘‘  They  are  materialistic,  shal¬ 
low,  prejudiced  ;  but  I  find  also  in  my¬ 
self  some  prejudice  in  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  allow  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  their  environments,  for  the 
natural  shape  of  their  skulls,^  for  their 
not  having  seen  a  phrenologist  in  their 
youth,  and  been  told  what  organs  to 
cultivate  !  For  these  things  I  try  to 
make  allowance,  but  when  all  the  al¬ 
lowance  in  the  world  has  been  made  the 
Ritualist  is  yet  sadly  deficient  in  his 
reasoning  faculties.  And  in  this  cathe¬ 
dral  city  I  should  not  be  honest  if  I  did 
not  warn  you  against  all  the  tinsel 
Christianity  of  to-day ;  where  the 
clergyman  cannot  even  walk  by  him¬ 
self  from  the  desk  to  the  pulpit.  No, 
he  must  have  a  man  to  lead  him  !  And 
if  your  Bishop  would  only  come  to  me 


for  a  phrenological  examination,  I 
would  tell  him  that  he  is  substituting 
a  material  cross  for  the  Cross  that  every 
follower  of  the  Master  must  bear  in  his 
own  heart,  and  he  is  burying  true  spir¬ 
itual  life  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an 
outworn  symbolism.  How  dare  he  call 
himself  a  Christian  who  leads  away  the 
people  from  worshipping  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.''” 

Two  young  curates,  who  had  wan¬ 
dered  in  bv  mistake,  but  felt  it  beneath 
their  dignity,  perhaps,  to  outer  upon  a 
public  discussion  with  a  phrenologist, 
rose  hastily  and  left  the  hall.  There 
was  a  certain  triumph  in  the  look  Herr 
Paul  cast  after  them,  also  a  certain  re¬ 
gret.  The  man  exulted  vehemently  in 
the  free  expression  of  his  opinions  on 
any  subject  whatever  ;  but  yet  he  hated 
to  alienate  people.  His  first  desire  was 
to  help  them. 

The  rumor  of  his  spirited  attack  on  • 
the  Bishop  spread  rapidly,  and  brought 
two  or  three  men  of  another  class  to 
hear  him,  men  whom  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  from  the  audience,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  tradespeople.  The 
phrenologist  spied  them  at  the  first 
glance.  He  knew  that  they  had  come 
to  hear  him  denounce  the  Bishop  and 
patent  theology,  and  his  eyes  shone. 

”  I  am  ready  for  yon,  my  good  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said  mentally.  “  I  will 
not  preach  to  you  about  the  Bishop— I 
will  preach  to  you  about  yourselves.” 

And  he  did.  The  topic  announced 
on  the  bills  was  “  Memory  but  Herr 
Paul,  as  has  been  observed,  was  always 
ready  for  a  parenthesis,  and  now  that 
he  had  his  sceptics  before  him  he  meant 
to  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  them. 
He  was  discussing  the  memory  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  Kindergarten  system, 
when  he  deviated  suddenly  and  began 
to  speak  of  religion  as  distinct  from 
theology.  He  used  no  new  argument, 
but  there  was  a  force  of  fervor  and  sin¬ 
cerity  in  his  rapid  words  that  somehow 
impressed  people.  Presently  he  had 
forgotten  his  audience  completely,  and 
was  passionately  uttering  his  own  deep¬ 
est  convictions. 

‘‘  Some  of  you  think  there  can  be  no 
religion  without  a  belief  in  the  devil,” 
said  he.  ”  As  a  rule,  when  people  are 
great  believers  in  the  devil,  they  only 
mean  to  throw  the  blame  on  him  of 
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their  own  lazinees  and  wickedness. 
Ah,  if  he  is  worse  than  we  are,  he  must 
have  much  of  which  to  repent !  But 
the  less  we  think  about  him  the  bet¬ 
ter.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  relig¬ 
ion.  Religion  is  what  gives  men  spir¬ 
itual  life,  not  spiritual  death. 

“  But  there  are  some  who  have  no 
conviction  that  spiritual  life  exists. 
And  when  they  hear  me  tell  the  people 
to  cultivate  this  faculty,  that  faculty, 
they  say,  ‘  Ah,  that  phrenologist  is  a 
shrewd  fellow  ;  he  can  read  character 
— we  do  not  know  how,  but  read  it  he 
does  !  But  when  he  tells  us  to  make 
our  skulls  different  he  laughs  in  his 
sleeve,  for  he  knows  that  the  stupid 
man  is  stupid  still,  the  drunkard  is 
drunken  still.  He  knows  that  as  a 
man’s  brain  is,  as  his  hereditary  char¬ 
acteristics  are,  so  is  he  !’  But,  my 
friends.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
mock  the  most  depraved  in  holding 
out  fresh  hope  to  him,  because  1  know 
he  has  bad  traits  that  it  will  take  him 
all  his  life  to  alter.  He  cannot  alter 
them  alone — he  must  have  the  grace  of 
(lod.  It  will  not  make  him  good  all  at 
once,  oh  no  !  There  is  no  turning  a 
sinner  into  a  saint  out  of  hand.  He 
must  go  the  long  road  back  that  he  has 
come  in  the  wrong  way.  But  God 
will  help  him  to  go  back  and  to  begin 
again,  and  who  knows  how  long  he  may 
have  to  work  in  ?  I  do  not  believe  a 
man’s  life  ends  with  his  few  years  on 
this  earth.  I  believe  character  will 
^o  on  shaping  itself  eternally.  But  it 
IS  not  a  matter  only  of  brain  tissue. 
We  have  discovered  so  much  about 
ganglions,  about  fibres,  about  gases,  we 
think  there  is  nothing  else.  But  to  all 
these  things  there  is  a  spiritual  side — 
they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  life,  and 
a  higher- power  can  alter  them.  Ah,” 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  disapproval  among  his 
audience,  “  you  do  not  all  like  what  I 
say.  Some  of  you  will  shrug  your 
shftulders,  but  you  cannot  shrug  your 
souls  away.  They  may  be  so  small  you 
do  not  notice  you  have  anything  of  the 
kind.  You  may  langh  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  soul — too  absurd,  too  unscien¬ 
tific  I  But  it  is  there  all  the  same.” 

“  Prove  it  !”  suddenly  exclaimed  a 
member  of  the  audience. 

t’or  a  moment  Herr  Paul  surveyed 


the  speaker,  even  more  intently  than 
he  had  yet  done.  Then  he  spoke. 

“  I  cannot  prove  it  to  you,”  he  said, 
calmly. 

“  Ah,”  returned  his  opponent,  I 
thought  not.” 

Herr  Paul  nodded  amiably. 

“  I  think,  from  your  physiognomy, 
you  are  a  doctor,”  he  remarked. 

The  other  looked  up  in  some  aston¬ 
ishment,  rapidly  succeeded  by  con¬ 
tempt.  He  supposed  that  the  phrenolo¬ 
gist  had  seen  him  before,  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  knowledge  already  acquired 
to  enhance  his  own  reputation  for 
sagacity. 

”  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  he  said  curtly. 

”  Nor  1  of  yours,”  replied  Herr  Paul. 
‘‘  But  there  is  a  certain  type  of  doctor 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish.  You  have 
studied  the  nervous  system  minutely 
in  men  and  animals?” 

He  had  not  intended  to  hint  that  his 
adversary  was  a  vivisectionist  ;  but  a 
curious  smothered  murmur  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  showed  him  that  the  chance  thrust 
had  gone  home.  ’  The  stolid  British 
mind  which  tolerates  fox-hunting  draws 
the  line  at  vivisection,  and  rumors  of 
Doctor  Beigh ton’s  adherence  to  the 
detested  school  had  helped  to  make 
him  unpopular  in  the  city.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  also  heard  the  murmur,  and  looked 
up  with  stormy  eyes. 

”  I  think  1  am  not  accountable  to 
you  for  my  studies,”  he  said,  with 
strained  calm. 

‘‘  Not  at  all.  I  merely  wished  to 
draw  an  illustration  from  the  optic 
nerve.  You  have  patients  in  whom 
this  nerve  is  dead.  You  may  tell  them 
by  the  hour  of  the  beauties  of  this 
world  we  live  in,  and  they  will  not  real¬ 
ize  the  meaning  of  your  words.  To 
them  all  is  darkness  ;  yet  it  would  be 
idle  to  condemn  the  world  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  "blind.  Now  there  are 
likewise  men  in  whom  the  spiritual 
nerve  is  dead.  Their  bodily  senses 
may  be  trained  and  keen  ;  they  can  de¬ 
tect  the  finest  gradations  of  color,  the 
most  trifling  differences  of  form  and 
size.  Their  organs  of  observation  are 
often  wonderful ;  but  of  nothing  which 
they  inspect  so  minutely  do  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  divine  significance.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  whole  in  its  minutiae. 
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Everything  is  full  of  divinity,  of 
thought,  of  purpose,  of  creative  imagi¬ 
nation,  yet  they  look  through  the  lens 
and  say,  ‘  Where  is  God?  It  is  all  a 
mistake  ;  we  cannot  find  Him.  Here 
is  cellular  tissue,  vascular  tissue  ;  here 
is  a  nucleus  within  a  nucleus — proto¬ 
plasm — no  God  I’  And  the  same  with 
the  soul.  They  study  nerves  and  gan¬ 
glions  till  humanity  is  dark  to  them. 
They  dissect  all ;  what  but  a  living, 
combining  self-consciousness  that  en¬ 
dures  through  change  could  ever  take 
its  dwelling-place  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again  ?  We  must  have  souls 
before  we  can  look  for  them  !  But 
no — they  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees  I  Light  is  not  light  any  more  ;  it 
is  oscillation  in  the  eiher.  And  what 
is  ether  ?  I  find  ‘  ether’  as  hard  to 
understand  as  they  find  ‘  soul  !  ’  They 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  God,  but  they 
believe  in  the  atom.  The  universe  is 
nothing  but  atoms  vibrating,  and  life, 
mind,  consciousness,  and  right  and 
wrong,  these  are  complex  modes  of 
vibration  that  come  out  of  the  simpler 
modes — for  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
atoms  will  do  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves  !  They  cannot  comprehend 
that  atoms  are  only  an  aspect  of  thought 
which  we  have  no  right  to  invest  with 
divine  attributes.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
wish  for  proof  of  the  soul’s  existence. 
They  have  no  souls  any  longer.  They 
have  drowned  them— in  molecules  !” 

Then  the  Doctor  arose  in  wrath. 

“  I  won’t  argue,”  said  he,  “  with  a 
d - d  charlatan  !” 

He  marched  out  of  the  hall,  his 
friends  following  him.  Herr  Paul’s 
eyes  followed  him,  too,  rather  wistfully, 
though  in  the  tumult  that  filled  the 
place  the  cries  of  “  shame”  were  for 
the  Doctor,  and  the  applause 'was  for 
him. 

”  There  is  good  in  that  man,”  he 
thought  to  himself.  ‘‘  He  has  no  ac¬ 
quisitiveness.  A  man  with  acquisitive¬ 
ness  never  swears  in  a  public  building  ; 
he  is  afraid  of  damaging  his  practice. 
This  one  is  afraid  of  nothing  ;  I  like 
that'  in  him.  I  am  afraid  I  irritated 
him  more  than  I  need  have  done.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  audience. 

‘‘  When  first  I  began  to  lecture,”  he 
said,  “  I  was  too  much  afraid  of  being 
blamed,  too  eager  for  approbation.  I 


could  not  get  over  it  that  people  called 
me  a  rogue  and  an  impostor  ;  I  nearly 
made  myself  ill  with  brooding  over  it. 
And  then  it  came  to  me,  what  did  it 
matter  what  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  me  thought  about  me  ?  No,  I  would 
only  be  ashamed  when  I  had  to  call 
myself  charlatan.  And  now  let  mo  tell 
you  about  the  doctor  who  has  just  left 
the  hall,  giving  the  door  such  a  bang. 
I  want  to  tell  you  he  is  a  man  who 
paints  himself  blacker  than  he  is,  and 
people  believe  him,  and  fight  shy  of 
him.  But  that  will  not  do,  for  the 
more  that  man  is  trusted  the  better  he 
will  be,  and  the  more  he  will  let  his 
natural  kindliness  have  sway.  But  the 
less  he  is  trusted  the  worse  he  will  be. 
Now,  we  live  together  in  the  same 
town  to  develop  in  each  other  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  lack,  but  we  do  not  do 
this  by  casting  sour  looks  at  each  other, 
and  hearing  idle  tales,  and  passing 
them  on.  No,  indeed,  we  first  help 
people  when  we  believe  in  them  !” 

The  applause  which  broke  out  again 
was  unanimous.  His  audience  had 
begun  to  like  the  fiery,  impetuous  for¬ 
eigner,  so  vehement,  vet  so  kindly, 
who,  when  they  came  ^or  private  ex¬ 
aminations,  “  read  them  straight  off 
like  hooks,”  and  had  a  most  mysterious 
power  of  divining,  not  only  their  own 
virtues  and  defects,  but  their  grand¬ 
fathers’  and  grandmothers’. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not,  Herr  Paul 
discovered,  an  easy  thing  to  make  phre¬ 
nology  pay  in  a  cathedral  town.  The 
masses  came  to  his  lectures  and 
thronged  the  free  scats,  of  those  for 
which  many  tickets  had  been  given 
away,  and  were  examined  in  public  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  for  nothing. 
But  the  classes  who  had  the  money  re¬ 
fused  to  come  near  him,  in  a  place 
where  they  were  so  well  known,  for 
phrenological  examinations  and  charts. 
When  he  had  stayed  a  fortnight  he 
knew  that  he  should  lose  heavily  by  his 
rash  venture.  He  was  not  easily  dis¬ 
heartened,  but  he  could  not  escape 
some  moments  of  depression,  and  one 
night,  before  he  started  to  his  lecture 
hall,  the  cloud  was  darker  than  usual. 
It  came  to  him  how  little  the  people 
really  believed  in  him,  the  people,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  his  whole  heart, 
whom  he  had  sought  to  help  most 
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faithfully  and  earnestly  for  many  years, 
whom  he  had  never  flattered,  bnt  told 
hard  truths  about  themselves,  for  he 
was  a  reformer  to  the  core,  and  not  a 
demagogue.  He  passed  his  hand  wearily 
over  his  brow.  Would  he  see  the  Local 
Veto  Bill  carried  before  he  died  ? 
Would  his  ideal  home  by  the  sea  for 
his  dear  working  men  and  women  ever 
be  built,  where  they  might  go  to  rest, 
away  from  crowded  London,  and  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  SheflBeld  ?  Would  the 
world  come  to  believe  in  phrenology, 
in  medical  electricity,  in  religion  ?  The 
three  were  never  far  apart  in  his  mind. 

He  turned  as  the  landlady  came  to 
the  door  with  a  note. 

“  I  found  it  in  the  letter-box,”  he 
said.  She  retired,  and  he  opened  and 
read  the  missive,  which  consisted  of 
five  words  : 

^  ‘‘  Herr  Paul  is  a  quack  and  an  im¬ 
postor.” 

“  It  will  be  from  that  masher  who 
quarrelled  with  me  in  the  hall  last 
night  because  I  spoke  against  gam¬ 
bling,”  he  murmured,  as  he  tore  it 
up.  He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  his 
heart  was  heavy,  and  he  caught  him¬ 
self  wondering  how  many  people  would 
stand  up  for  him  through  evil  report 
and  good  report — a  line  of  meditation 
which  he  was  wont  steadily  to  avoid. 
Very  well,  it  did  not  matter. 

These  old  cities  are  slow  to  move,” 
he  thought,  as  he  put  on  his  well-worn 
overcoat.  ‘‘  The  religion  is  all  gone 
into  the  stones  of  the  cathedral.” 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  summer 
night. 

The  street  through  which  he  pfissed 
to  the  hall  was  busier  than  usual. 
There  was  a  concert  in  the  city  that 
night,  which  would  interfere  with  his 
audience,  such  as  it  was,  and  cabs  and 
carriages  were  rolling  rapidly  in  the 
direction  just  opposite  to  his. "  But,  he 
reflected  sagely,  one  would  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  people  of  concerts  ! 

In  front  of  him  there  was  walking  a 
little  girl  with  a  dog,  whom  she  held 
by  a  long  band  tied  to  his  collar,  and 
whom  she  addressed  as  ”  Shan.”  She 
looked  about  twelve,  and,  save  for  the 
dog,  she  was  alone.  Herr  Paul  watched 
her  with  kindly  interest,  as  he  always 
watched  children,  and  remarked,  men¬ 
tally,  that  her  mother  must  be  a  sensi- 
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ble  woman,  for  she  was  prettily  yet 
simply  clad.  She  was  a  pretty  child, 
too,  with  a  bright  eager  face,  as  she 
turned  it  to  the  dog,  and  brown  hair 
with  a  ripple  in  it.  She  reminded  him 
of  some  one  he  had  seen  lately,  but  for 
the  moment  he  could  not  trace  the  re¬ 
semblance.  He  had  ample  opportunity 
for  watching  her,  for  the  dog,  appar¬ 
ently,  was  unaccustomed  to  being  taken 
for  a  M’alk  in  the  public  street.  The 
horses  and  carriages  excited  him  to  the 
last  degree,  and  he  kept  pulling  hard 
at  his  cord,  and  making  plunges  in  all 
directions. 

Suddenly  his  leash  snapped.  The 
next  second  he  had  darted  away  into 
the  road,  and  his  little  mistress  dashed 
after  him,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  about  to  be 
run  over.  And  Herr  Paul  dashed  after 
them  both. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
moment  for  attempting  to  cross  the 
street.  Two  carriages,  late  for  the 
concert,  were  driving  very  rapidly,  and 
the  coachman  of  one  of  them  was  look¬ 
ing  another  way.  Herr  Paul  flung  the 
child  out  of  danger,  but  in  another 
second  he  himself  was  lying  motionless 
among  the  horses’  hoofs.  “  Shan,” 
quite  safe  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
barking  impartially  at  horses  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  at  the  people  who  came  to 
the  rescue  just  too  late.  The  phrenolo¬ 
gist  heard  the  barking  and  the  tumult, 
and  then  there  was  a  great  lull,  which 
lasted  a  long  while. 

When  it  ended  he  was  lying  on  a  bed 
in  a  large  pleasant  room,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  three  faces,  all  of  them  , 
familiar.  One  was  that  of  a  Sister 
from  a  hospital  in  the  city,  which  ho 
had  visited  only  the  other  day  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  about  the  old 
place — and  he  had  seen  there,  too,  the 
face  of  the  consulting  surgeon,  which 
was  now  bending  over  him.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  third  watcher. 
It  was  Doctor  Beighton,  who  had  called 
him  a  charlatan  in  the  hall,  and  as  he 
saw  him  he  understood.  That  was  the 
child’s  father. 

‘‘  How  is  the  little  girl  ?”  said  Herr 
Paul,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

”  She  is  all  right,”  answered  the  doc¬ 
tor,  in  an  odd,  constrained  voice. 

“  You  saved  her  life.” 
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“I  am  so  glad,”  said  Herr  Panl, 
with  his  sunny  smile.  “  If  to-morrow 
ou  would  only  bring  her  to  me — I 
ave  already  studied  her  physiognomy 
in  the  street — but  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
amine  her  more  closely.” 

He  paused.  Slight  as  was  the  change 
in  the  face  into  which  he  was  looking, 
it  did  not  escape  him.  The  man  had 
learned  to  read  shades  of  expression  as 
other  men  read  printed  words.  He 
glanced  rapidly  from  face  to  face. 

”  Ah,  I  see  I”  he  said.  ”  It  misled 
me  that  I  felt  no  pain.  I  am  dying,  is 
it  not  ?” 

No  one  spoke  ;  but  the  Sister,  with- 
a  look  full  of  reverent  compassion, 
bowed  her  head.  The  surgeon,  turn¬ 
ing  away  abruptly,  stared  out  into  the 
garden,  where  twilight  was  beginning 
to  fall  ;  but  Doctor  Beighton,  on  the 
other  side,  stood  impassive,  with  a 
strange,  dazed  expression.  There  was 
silence  till  Herr  Paul  spoke  again. 

“  I  should  like,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  very  emphatically,  “  to  see 
her  now." 

In  five  minutes  more  the  Sister  and 
the  consulting  surgeon  had  left  the 
room,  and  Doctor  Beighton  and  his 
little  girl  were  alone  with  Herr  Paul, 


who,  resting  his  hand  lightly  on  the 
child’s  brown  hair,  conducted  his  last 
phrenological  examination. 

"  She  is  a  little  shaken,”  he  said,  in 
the  quiet  and  reassuring  tones  which 
always  comfort  children.  ‘‘  But  she 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  You  must 
never  set  this  little  maiden  to  an  office 
or  any  sedentary  employment ;  she  has 
far  too  much  activity  ;  she  must  lead  a 
busy  life.  She  loves  children,  you  can 
make  of  her  a  good  teacher,  an  excel¬ 
lent  nurse  ;  she  has  much  kindness, 
strong  affection  ;  she  has  self-respect 
and  decision  ;  she  will  think  for  ner- 
self  ;  she  has  veneration — from  the 
mother  ! — she  must  rather  more  de¬ 
velop  concentration  ;  and  hope,  for  she 
desponds  too  easily.  But  she  will  make 
a  good  woman.” 

Once  more  the  beautiful,  kindly 
smile  illumined  his  face. 

”  Grood-bye,  my  dear  !”  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  father.  His 
voice  was  failing,  but  he  spoke  with 
sudden  emphasis. 

”  You  will  cultivate,”  he  said, 
“Spirituality,  Reverence,  Faith!" 

It  was  the  last  word  of  the  Charlatan. 
— Longman's  Magazine. 
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Eaikai  was  my  first  case,  and  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  cannot  be 
repaid  by  this  paltry  attempt  to  rescue 
his  memory  from  immediate  oblivion, 
for  he  imparted  to  the  early  months  of 
my  official  career  a  liveliness  that  out¬ 
weighed  the  discomfort  of  exile  in  an 
out-district.  When  we  first  met,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
my  labors,  I  was  fresh  from  England, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people  I  had  been  sent  to  man¬ 
age  ;  and  the  guardianship  of  Eaikai 
was  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  I  ever  acquired  about  his  people, 
and  the  physical  geography  I  learned 
while  I  was  running  after  him  lasted 
me  my  stay  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
great  untamable  soul,  a  Prometheus 
unbound,  that  would  have  left  his  mark 
New  Sebiee.— Vox,.  LXIII.,  No.  1. 


upon  the  valley  history  if  he  had  lived 
a  generation  earlier. 

Eaikai  was  born  of  poor  but  dis¬ 
reputable  parents  :  his  father  was  the 
hereditary  priest  of  the  heathen  temple 
of  Singatoka.  For  generations  his  fa¬ 
thers  had  been  the  medium  of ‘inter¬ 
course  between  the  people  and  their 
gods — between  the  living  and  the  spirits 
of  their  dead  ancestors.  They  used  to 
sit  at  the  door  of  the  thatched  temple, 
and  receive  the  offering  made  to  the 
god.  In  return  they  used  to  shiver  and 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  declare  the 
oracle  in  a  squeaky  falsetto.  When 
thus  possessed  they  pulled  the  wires  of 
the  tribal  policy.  The  utterances  of  the 
gods  by  their  months  being  in  singular 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  chiefs  in  their  turn 
were  pious  and  regular  in  the  matter 
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of  offerings.  Almost  daily,  pigs,  with 
their  hind  legs  broken  to  prevent  them 
from  straying,  were  turned  loose  in  the 
Sicred  groove,  and  Kaikai’s  fathers 
waxed  in  substance.  In  the  course  of 
nature  Kaikai  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  sacred  office,  and  this  truthful  his¬ 
tory  would  never  have  been  written, 
for  of  all  human  institutions  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  Singatoka  seemed  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  permanent,  and 
in  none  of  the  last  old  priest's  inspired 
prophecies  was  there  any  hint  that  doom 
was  about  to  full  upon  his  office.  Yet 
so  it  was. 

Before  the  old  man  died  there  had 
been  the  war,  and  the  foreigner  had 
come,  allied  with  the  men  from  the 
Eistward,  all  mad  with  blind  and  im- 
ious  rage  against  the  gods,  and  had 
urned  the  temple,  and  had  taught  the 
people — aye  !  even  the  elders  of  them 
— to  howl  empty  songs  after  the  foreign 
fashion  to  the  white  man’s  god,  and  to 
do  other  foolishness  with  money  and  a 
basin.  So  when  Kaikai  grew  to  man¬ 
hood,  full  of  the  craft  and  subtlety  of 
his  fathers,  but  with  his  father’s  occu¬ 
pation  gone,  he  naturally  fell  to  hen- 
stealing,  and  thus  it  was  we  met. 

My  first  case  called  for  no  complicat¬ 
ed  sifting  of  evidence,  for  Kaikai  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  having  stolen  two  turkeys 
belonging  to  a  storekeeper.  He  even 
admitted,  when  pressed  upon  the  point, 
that  he  had  been  three  times  convicted 
for  a  similar  offence — that  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  hardened  stealer  of  hens  as  my 
native  police-sergeant  alleged.  “  He 
was  our  heathen  priest,  sir,  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  why  he  is  a  hen-stealer  !” 
Clearly,  the  prison  hud  no  terrors  for 
Kaikai,  and  so,  though  1  am  no  lover 
of  the  lash,  I  sentenced  him  as  a 
“  rogue  and  vagabond”  to  an  aggregate 
sentence  of  two  months  with  a  whip- 
pi  ng*of  ten  lashes.  He  was  removed 
before  ho  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
and  I  could  see  the  glint  of  the  scissors 
as  the  police  sheared  his  head  to  the 
scalp  on  the  doorstep  of  the  courthouse. 
After  court  he  sent  a  message  that  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  met  him  at  the 
door  of  the  police-quarters — a  power¬ 
ful,  thick-set  man,  a  shade  darker  than 
his  fellows,  with  eyes  set  deeo  and  far 
apart  in  his  head,  a  broad  forehead, 
and  square,  resolute  jaw  ;  altogether 


he  had  a  more  intellectual  head  and 
face  than  any  other  Singatokan  I  had 
seen.  He  was  perfectly  respectful,  but 
he  spoke  as  a  man  who  is  conscious  that 
the  demand  he  is  about  to  make  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  well  within  his  rights. 

“  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  you  ordered 
me  to  be  beaten” — (the  interpreter  con¬ 
ducted  the  dialogue).  ”  It  is  my  wish 
that  you  change  your  order.  Impris¬ 
onment  is  nothing  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
undergo  a  beating.  IIow  would  it  be 
if  I  labored  twice  as  long  in  prison  in¬ 
stead  of  being  beaten  ?” 

I  pointed  out  that  the  sentence  of  the 
court  once  pronounced  was  as  immuta¬ 
ble  as  the  courses  of  the  stars,  but  he 
begged  me  to  believe  that  the  matter 
was  capable  of  argument. 

”  I  will  endure  a  year — two  years, 
even — working  in  the  prison,  but  a 
beating  I  cannot  endure  ;  and  I  fear, 
sir,  that  unless  the  sentence  is  altered 
I  may  run  away,  for  beating  is  not  good 
for  me.” 

The  penalties  of  breaking  jail  were 
sternly  explained  to  him,  and  he  was 
removed  in  custody. 

There  was  no  lock-up.  The  whole 
station  had  cost  the  Government  only 
£30,  and  the  money  had  all  been  sunk 
in  grass  huts,  leaving  nothing  over  for 
doors.  The  only  building  with  a  door 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  was  my 
storehouse.  That  certainly  had  a  door 
with  a  padlock  ;  but  to  incarcerate 
Kaikai  among  my  tinned  meals  and 
beer  would  be  worse  than  shutting  up 
a  fox  in  a  henroost.  The  prisoners  of 
the  provincial  jail  hard  by  slept  in  the 
prison  shed  or  not,  as  they  liked,  and 
worked  out  their  punishment  by  catch¬ 
ing  fish  for  the  ladies  of  the  Roko’s 
kitchen.  For  a  prisoner  resolved  upon 
escape,  such  a  place  of  confinement  was 
obviously  inadequate.  To  Suva  jail, 
five  days  distant  by  land  or  water,  must 
Kaikai  be  sent  for  punishment,  and  he 
must  be  k^pt  somehow  until  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sending  him  arose.  I  made 
my  native  sergeant  responsible  for  him 
that  night,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  was  gone.  It  was 
no  time  for  idle  recrimination.  The 
sergeant  had  slept  at  his  side  ;  in  the 
morning  he  awoke  and  found  himself 
alone,  and  a  pair  of  broken  handcuffs 
were  picked  up  in  the  station  square. 
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That  was  all.  But  he  (the  sergeant) 
asked  only  for  one  man  and  a  rope,  and 
upon  his  head  would  it  be  if  he  did  not 
bring  him  back  before  sunset. 

In  the  silent  hour  between  the  trade 
wind  and  the  land  breeze,  while  there 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  a  screw-  - 
pine  against  the  gray  sky,  Kaikai  was 
again  before  me.  In  his  dusky  features 
I  thought  I  read  a  calm  determination 
that  recked  nothing  of  such  trifling 
checks  as  a  re-capture,  but  this  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  failing  li^t. 
The  sergeant  and  his  satellite  had  beat 
the  country-side  until,  toward  evening, 
they  found  a  lonely  pool  inviting  them 
to  bathe.  There  was  something  spash- 
ing  in  the  water,  and  they  crept  up 
softly  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  Kaikai, 
disporting  his  burly  limbs  in  the  bath 
and  blowing  like  a  grampus.  Between 
them  and  him  lay  his  clothes,  and  the 
bone  of  a  stolen  ham  that  had  been  his 
mid-day  meal.  The  pursuers  captured 
liis  loin-cloth,  and  hid  themselves  to 
await  developments.  When  Kaikai 
came  out  to  dress  there  followed  a 
scene  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  two  clothed  policemen 
might  have  been  seen  speeding  over 
the  hills  in  pursuit  of  a  naked  fugitive. 
Then  the  sergeant,  whose  wind  was 
impaired  by  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
official  life,  cunningly  bridged  the  in¬ 
creasing  interval  between  pursuers  and 
pursued  with  his  throwing-club,  and 
Kaikai  bit  the  dust.  He  bowed  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  bound  and  led  back  with¬ 
out  opposition.  He  spent  the  night 
handcuffed  on  either  side  to  a  police¬ 
man,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  led  to 
judgment  for  breaking  his  conflne- 
ment.  He  addressed  the  court,  with 
calm  dignity.  It  was  true  !  but  there 
was  a  cause.  It  was  the  beating— a 
form  of  punishment  to  which  he  could 
never  submit.  Let  the  magistrate  be 
fair-minded,  and  exchange  the  beating 
for  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and  he 
would  never  escape.  Otherwise,  it 
might  occur  again.  He  was  led  back 
with  an  augmented  penalty,  never  again 
to  be  uncoupled  from  his  policeman  till 
put  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Suva. 

For  two  whole  days  he  stayed  while 
I  strove  in  vain  to  charter  a  cutter  to 
take  him  to  the  capital.  On  the  third 


he  took  his  policeman  with  him  to 
bathe.  As  they  stood  on  the  biink  of 
the  stream,  Kaikai  condoled  with  his 
guardian  on  the  cruel  necessity  that 
forced  him  to  enter  the  cold  water 
when  he  might  be  enjoying  a  cigarette 
on  the  bank.  “  It  was  nothing  to  him 
(Kaikai),  of  course,  but  he  could  not 
help  pitying  the  discomfort  of  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  policeman  who  was  bound 
eternally  to  a  lowborn  convict  like 
twins  of  a  birth,  when  with  the  turn  of 
a  key  he  might  have  rest  combined  with 
security.  But  this  young  magistrate 
treated  his  police  like  children,  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  could  not  trust  them.'’ 
So  shrewdly  did  he  play  upon  the  man’s 
vanity  that  the  key  was  turned,  and 
the  end  of  the  handcuffs  transferred  to 
the  prisoner’s  other  wrist.  To  the  con¬ 
necting-chain  the  policeman  fastened  a 
rope,  and  tied  the  free  end  securely  to 
a  tree.  Then  he  went  a  bare  five  paces 
to  fetch  a  dry  banana  leaf  for  a  tobac¬ 
co-wrapper.  When  he  came  back  the 
rope  was  lying  in  the  water.  Had  Kai¬ 
kai  drowned  himself  ?  Panic  stricken, 
he  jerked  the  end,  and  it  came  up 
empty.  Kaikai  had  vanished.  The 
wretched  policeman  rushed  off  in  vain 
pursuit,  imploring  his  absent  friend  to 
return  and  all  would  be  forgiven.  On 
a  rock  hard  by  he  found  the  handcuffs 
battered  and  broken. 

For  the  next  ten  days  Kaikai  was  at 
large.  I  heard  of  him  occasionally  as 
frequenting  his  village  at  nights  and 
spending  the  day  somewhere  in  the 
bush,  but  the  police  could  never  find 
him  because  rumors  had  reached  them 
that  he  went  about  armed  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  axe,  and  thirsted  for  policemen’s 
blood.  One  night  a  messenger  came 
to  tell  me  a  weighty  secret.  Kaikai 
was  asleep  in  a  certain  house  in  Singa- 
toka,  and  might  be  betrayed  if  a  Jael 
could  be  found.  My  sergeant,  when 
consulted,  thought  that  a  Judas  would 
be  better,  and  cheerfully  offered  him¬ 
self  for  the  post.  Taking  with  him  a 
friend,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  cursed 
with  an  exuberance  of  personal  courage 
that  he  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
discharge,  he  went  off  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  and  a  candle-end,  and  a  short 
club  concealed  in  the  back  of  his  shirt. 
The  unconscious  Kaikai  awoke  as  they 
went  in,  but  they  soothed  him  with 
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soft  speeches,  telling  him  how  strongly 
they  approved  of  his  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  flogging,  and  reprobated  the 
whole  bench  of  magistrates  to  which  1 
was  the  newest  and  least  promising 
addition.  Then  they  all  three  swore 
blood -brotherhood  and  went  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  Kaikai  awoke,  stretched 
himself,  cleared  his  throat,  girt  his 
sulu  round  him,  and  moved  toward  the 
door.  The  sergeant  and  his  courageous 
friend,  who  had  been  shamming  sleep, 
were  before  him,  and  barred  the  door 
with  their  bodies.  Kaikai  took  in  the 
situation  without  emotion.  He  simply 
reached  for  his  axe  that  was  stuck  in 
the  thatch,  and  swung  it  above  his 
head,  saying,  “  Out  of  the  way,  both  of 
you  !”  Then  he  walked  out,  and  the 
sergeant  and  his  bold  friend  were  found 
some  time  afterward  among  the  bana¬ 
nas,  looking,  so  they  said,  for  Kaikai 
^at  least,  this  was  the  account  of  a 
bystander ;  the  sergeant’s  story  was 
different. 

Thenceforward  the  fugitive  became 
bolder.  He  even  took  his  meals  in  the 
village,  and  thus  again  he  fell  into  my 
hands.  Before  breakfast  one  morning 
a  spy  came  breathless  to  whisper  that 
Kaikai  was  eating  in  the  Buli’s  house 
five  miles  distant.  In  three  minutes  1 
was  trotting  along  with  handcuffs  and 
a  tether-rope  jingling  from  the  dees  of 
my  saddle,  and  an  active  young  police¬ 
man  running  at  my  stirrup.  We 
stopped  outside  the  village  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  unobserved  of  any  but  the  pigs, 
and  my  spy  walked  boldly  into  the 
house  as  if  he  had  come  to  share  the 
meal.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  back 
to  say  that  Kaikai  was  eating  yams 
close  to  the  back  door,  and  that  our 
only  chance  was  for  me  to  ride  to  the 
front.door  at  full  gallop  while  the  po¬ 
licemen  embarrassed  his  escape  from 
the  tear.  I  moved  my  mare  among  the 
houses  until  I  could  see  a  bullet  head 
in  the  vista  of  the  two  doorways  of  the 
house  two  hundred  yards  away.  I 
rammed  in  the  spurs  and  scattered  the 
igs  on  the  rara  at  a  hard  gallop.  I 
ung  myself  from  the  saddle  and 
through  the  door  almost  with  the  same 
motion,  leaving  my  mare  to  bolt  for 
home  or  eat  the  banana  shoots  as  she 
liked.  My  man  was  half  out  of  the 
back  door  with  his  mouth  full  of  yam. 
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but  here  he  met  my  ally,  and  in  his 
momentary  hesitation  I  got  my  arms 
round  his  greasy  neck.  He  grunted, 
spat  the  yam  at  the  policeman,  and  fell 
to  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He 
was  strong,  but  I  had  my  knees  against 
the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  so  I  got 
him  down  on  his  back  on  the  mats,  and 
he  surrendered.  We  apologized  to  our 
hosts  for  disturbing  their  breakfast, 
and  formed  a  homeward  procession  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  naked  children  in  the 
village  and  half  the  pigs.  Kaikai  led 
the  cortege,  handcuffed  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  fastened  to  my  saddle 
with  a  rope.  His  anxiety  about  the 
teeth  of  the  fierce  heast  that  snorted  so 
close  to  his  bare  shoulders  evidently 
drove  out  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  es¬ 
cape. 

It  was  no  use  waiting  any  longer  for 
a  passing  vessel.  Until  Kaikai  could 
be  lodged  safely  in  Suva  Jail  I  should 
know  no  rest.  Besides,  after  this  last 
capture  he  was  resigned  almost  to  peni¬ 
tence,  and  he  was  scarcely  more  likely 
to  escape  when  travelling  along  the 
coast  under  escort  than  when  living  in 
a  grass  hut  on  the  station.  He  was 
brought  up  and  warned  that  any  further 
attempt  to  escape  would  simply  increase 
his  punishment,  to  which  he  answered 
sadly,  “It  is  true  !’’  as  who  should  say, 
“  Would  that  I  had  realized  it  long 
ago  !”  Two  policemen  were  picked  for 
the  escort — the  one  for  his  intelligence 
and  the  other  for  his  muscle — and  Mind 
was  given  authority  over  Matter.  Kai¬ 
kai  was  led  out  handcuffed  and  roped 
to  the  escort,  who  undertook  to  land 
him  safely  in  Suva  on  the  fifth  day. 
They  set  out  full  of  high  hope,  full  of 
conMence  in  themselves  and  in  each 
other.  Alas !  that  such  enthusiasm 
should  have  been  so  rudely  dashed  ! 
Six  miles  out  they  came  to  the  river 
Singatoka,  and  demanded  a  canoe  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions. 
Every  dug-out  capable  of  floating.was 
up  the  river  for  a  festival,  and  if  they 
waited  for  a  canoe  they  must  wait  for 
two  days.  The  swim  was  nothing  for 
a  Fijian — a  paltry  half-mile — but  it  was 
clear  that  Kaikai  could  not  swim  with 
comfort  in  handcuffs.  Mind  accord¬ 
ingly  unlocked  them,  tied  one  end  of 
the  rope  round  Kaikai’s  neck,  and  gave 
the  other  to  Muscle  to  hold  between  his 
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teeth.  For  the  first  hundred  yards  or 
so  they  swam  side  by  side  ;  then  Kai- 
kai  began  to  forge  ahead.  As  ho  turned 
round  to  encourage  his  escort  his  face 
buddenly  froze  with  horror,  and  he 
shouted  “  A  Ngio  !  A  Ngio  !”  (“  A 

shark  !  A  shark  !”).  Neither  Mind 
nor  Muscle  stopped  to  look ;  they 
dropped  the  rope  and  swam  for  their 
lives.  Kaikai  did  the  same,  and  to 
swim  the  faster  he  undid  the  rope  from 
his  neck.  It  was  then  seen  how  much 
fivster  than  his  escort  he  could  swim, 
and  when  he  waded  ashore  his  guards 
were  still  striking  out  in  mid-stream. 
He  even  found  time  to  wish  them  fare¬ 
well  before  plunging  into  the  bush.  As 
he  knew  every  inch  of  the  country  and 
his  escort  did  not  it  was  useless  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and  Mind  decided  upon  retreat  to 
tlie  station.  That  night  the  criers  pro¬ 
claimed  through  the  villages  a  reward 
for  the  body  of  Kaikai,  and  the  people 
muttered  remarks  disrespectful  to  a 
Government  that  couldn’t  keep  a  pris¬ 
oner  when  they  had  got  him.  Feeling 
themselves  absolved  from  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  help  the  authorities,  they  fed 
Kaikai  and  made  life  pleasant  to  him  ; 
and  thus  it  might  have  been  till  now 
had  not  the  “  young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love.” 
The  beloved  object  was  not  unappro¬ 
priated,  and  the  husband,  returning 
from  his  plantation  in  the  evening, 
thought  that  sympathy  with  misfor¬ 
tune  could  be  perfectly  genuine  with¬ 
out  embraces.  Revenge,  too,  in  this 
case  would  be  not  only  sweet  but  profit¬ 
able.  He  took  two  trusty  friends  into 
his  confidence,  and  lay  in  wait  in  the 
path  along  which  Kaikai  was  wont  to 
go  to  his  assignation.  They  leaped 
upon  him,  bearing  him  down  with  their 
united  weight,  and  carried  him  bound 
into  the  village.  There  they  divided 
the  blood-money  between  them  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  eightpence  apiece.  That 
night  I  chartered  and  victualled  a  cut¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  early  dawn  Kaikai  was 
taken  on  board  and  manacled  to  a  stout 
ringbolt  in  the  deck.  When  1  had  oat- 
isfi^  myself  as  to  the  otrength  of  the 
fastenings,  1  pocketed  the  key  and 
went  on  shore  ;  they  might  loose  him 
as  they  pleased  in  Suva,  but  on  the  voy¬ 
age  at  least  he  would  touch  the  soft 
liearts  of  his  guards  in  vain.  A  week 


later  I  was  given  the  jailer’s  receipt  for 
the  body  of  Kaikai  testifying  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  he  was  ”  sober”  when 
he  was  delivered  to  him,  and  1  slept 
that  night  in  calm  security,  for  doubt¬ 
less  by  that  time  the  Hogging  to  which 
Kaikai  had  so  deeply  rooted  an  antipa¬ 
thy  had  been  impartially  administered. 

^That  was  on  a  Tuesday.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  at  breakfast-time  my 
usually  stolid  sergeant  ran  in  with  evil 
tidings  bursting  out  of  every  pore. 
‘‘  Sir,”  he  cried,  ”  I  have  just  seen 
Kaikai  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  local 
preacher  !”  1  was  too  much  startled 

even  to  think  of  the  Society  for  Psychi¬ 
cal  Research.  Had  Kaikai  sent  his 
spirit  to  impersonate  him  in  order  to 
complete  my  discomhture?  But  the 
sergeant  scouted  the  idea  of  supernatu¬ 
ral  agency.  It  was  Kaikai  in  the  flesh 
that  he  had  seen,  wanting  only  a  book 
of  devotions  to  complete  his  clerical  at¬ 
tire.  He  had  cheerfully  wished  the 
sergeant  good  morning,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
sergeant’s  sense  of  the  decencies  had 
been  so  outraged  that  he  had  not 
stopped  to  question  him  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  until  Kaikai  could  be  interviewed 
or  next  mail  arrive  from  Suva,  his 
miraculous  escape  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery. 

Further  tidings  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  sergeant.  The  villagers  had 
made  a  feast  to  Kaikai,  and  the  maid¬ 
ens  had  danced  in  his  honor.  He  was 
friendly  to  all,  but  a  little  supercilious, 
as  befits  one  who  is  on  the  high  road  to 
be  a  national  hero.  Not  until  three 
bowls  of  yankona  had  loosened  his 
tongue-strings  did  he  vouchsafe  an  ex- 
lanation  of  his  re-appearance.  He 
ad  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Government  for  one  night  only. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  ordered  to  fall 
in  with  the  road  gang.  Even  this  he 
did,  being  in  all  respects  conciliatory  ; 
but  when  they  came  to  serve  out  pick- 
axes  and  shovels  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  humbled  enough.  They  had  told 
him,  moreover,  that  a  tail  or  two  was 
wanting  from  the  cat,  and  that  he  must 
wait  a  day  while  they  plaited  new  ones 
before  his  cup  should  be  full.  So,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  gang,  warders  and 
all,  he  said,  ”  Forgive  me,  but  I  am 
going,”  cleared  the  stone  wall  at  the 
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back  of  the  jail,  disappeared  into  the 
forest,  and  stopped  to  listen  to  his  pur¬ 
suers.  They  were  running  straight  up 
the  hill  in  the  thick  bush — almost 
abreast  of  him  indeed— and  they  would 
-  probably  run  like  that  till  they  reached 
the  Waimanu  road.  In  the  meantime 
his  sulu  did  him  no  credit.  It  was 
dirty,  and  had  S.  G.  conspicuously 
branded  across  the  breech.  He  must 
have  a  new  outfit  before  starting  on  his 
travels.  So  he  ran  downhill  toward 
the  town,  skirting  the  Polynesian  set¬ 
tlement,  dropped  into  the  road  at  Nam- 
bukulou,  walked  briskly  past  two  po¬ 
licemen,  and  made  for  the  store  of  an 
Indian.  The  Indian  had  a  pigtail  and 
no  calves  to  his  legs,  and  was  even  in 
other  respects  altogether  contempti¬ 
ble  ;  but  there  were  sulus  and  shirts 
hanging  in  his  doorway  far  too  good  to 
be  the  property  of  any  Indian,  pigtailed 
or  no, 

It  chanced  that  this  Indian  was 
transacting  a  matter  of  business  with  a 
neighbqr  in  mid-street — probably  the 
neighbor  owed  him  money — at  any 
rate,  they  were  both  shouting  and  ges¬ 
ticulating  to  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowd,  so  Kaikai  unobtrusively 
took  down  a  white  shirt  and  sulu,  and 
reached  to  the  counter  for  a  black  sat¬ 
inet  tie  such  as  the  local  preachers  use. 
Then  he  went  back  into  the  bush  to 
dress,  and  listened  for  the  Indians  when 
they  should  find  out  what  he  had  done. 
As  a  local  preacher,  Kaikai  scarcely 
knew  himself.  He  felt  at  once  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  The  stiff 
front  seemed  to  tap  all  the  sources  of 
the  pent-up  eloquence  of  a  heathen 
riest.  That,  of  course,  was  what  he 
ad  been  bred  for  before  the  luckless 
turn  of  the  wheel  made  him  a  hen- 
stealer.  But  this  was  no  time  for 
moralizing.  He  walked  boldly  now  to 
Walq  Bay,  passing  on  the  way  a  jail- 
warder  running  to  Suva  with  the  news 
of  his  escape.  In  Walu  Bay  there  was 
a  canoe  belonging  to  a  native  minister 
from  the  other  side  who  had  gone  into 
town  to  buy  a  bottle  of  kerosene  for  the 
Sabbath.  There  is,  as  Kaikai  knew,  a 
community  of  property  among  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  and  Kaikai  as  local 
preacher  was  in  far  greater  need  of  the 
canoe  than  was  its  owner.  So  he  took 
it  and  paddled  himself  ont  into  the  har- 
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bor.  As  hq  rested  on  his  paddle  the 
shouts  of  his  pursuers  sounded  from 
the  hillside  musically  iu  his  ears.  He 
lauded  near  Namuka  Island,  ungrate¬ 
fully  kicked  the  canoe  out  into  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  started  on  his  forlorn  tramp. 
It  was  almost  a  royal  progress.  At 
each  village  he  told  a  different  story, 
paltering,  alas,  with  the  sacred  truth, 
but  improving  so  artistically  with  each 
narration  that  at  the  end  he  had  almost 
come  to  believe  it  himself.  The  usual 
official  notice  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  an  escaped  prisoner, 
medium  height,  powerful  frame,  short 
hair,  daik  skin,  tatooed  with  “  A.  A.” 
on  the  right  forearm_,  proved  the  truth 
of  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  a  lach¬ 
rymose  Indian  and  the  pieces  of  a 
broken  canoe  gave  some  color  to  the 
latter  portion  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  mubt 
be  remembered  that  Kaikai  was  by 
heredity  a  liar.  To  the  elders  of  his 
native  village  Kaikai  spoke  of  me  with¬ 
out  animus,  as  of  one  to  whom  respect 
was  due  but  whose  duties  lay  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sphere  from  his.  “  It  no  longer 
concerns  the  magistrate.  It  is  their 
affair  in  Suva,  He  has  done  with  me  ; 
therefore,  what  reason  should  I  have 
to  fear  him.”  Next  morning,  for  the 
sixth  time,  I  found  myself  on  Kaikai's 
ttail.  The  promise  of  reward  brought 
many  volunteers.  We  surrounded  the 
village,  and  went  into  the  house  and 
captured  him  in  all  his  finery,  without 
the  shadow  of  resistance.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised,  of  course,  but  not  cast  down. 
The  flogging  had  now  come  to  seem  so 
far  off  that  imprisonment  had  lost  its 
terrors  for  him.  Again  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  capital,  chained  to  a  ring¬ 
bolt  iu  the  deck  of  a  cutter.  Again  I 
breathed  freely,  taking  comfort  to  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  posted  to  the  jailer  a 
gentle  sarcasm  upon  the  security  of  his 
arrangements.  Three  weeks  passed  , 
my  duties  took  me  through  Nandronga 
to  Fort  Carnarvan  in  the  mountains. 
One  evening  as  I  went  the  rounds  I 
heard  the  word  ”  Kaikai”  in  the  bab¬ 
ble  of  conversation  in  one  of  the  bar¬ 
rack  houses.  Was  the  word  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  a  proper  name?*  I  called  out 
the  corporal  and  asked  him.  He  looked 
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like  a  man  who  would  fain  not  betray 
a  confidence  ;  but,  when  I  pressed  him, 
he  said  reluctantly  that  Kaikai  had 
been  seen  on  the  road  below  the  fort 
that  evening,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  soldier.  8o  he  was  out  again.  This 
time,  at  least,  1  would  wash  my  hands 
of  him.  Two  of  the  men  had  met  him 
in  the  road,  and  recognized  him.  He 
told  them  he  was  carrying  a  message 
to  me  from  the  magistrate  on  the 
Rowa.  But  when  they  offered  to  con¬ 
duct  liim  to  my  presence  he  would  fain 
be  excused,  giving  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  putting  off  the  interview.  He  had 
undergone  his  flogging,  and  had  even 
worked  some  weeks  in  the  road  gang  ; 
but  he  found  the  life  irksome,  and  he 
left  it.  This  time  he  stole  a  new  sulu, 
and  exchanged  it  with  a  Polynesian  for 
an  old  one,  vandyked  round  the  bottom 
like  the  uniform  of  the  armed  constabu¬ 
lary.  Then  he  stole  a  turkey-red  cum¬ 
merbund,  and  he  would  even  have 
stolen  a  uniform  belt  if  he  had  had 
time.  As  it  was,  he  put  on  the  largest 
turban  he  could  find,  and  took  to  the 
bush  as  he  was.  On  the  first  day  he 
reached  the  Rewa  station,  walked  bold¬ 
ly  into  the  magistiate’s  house,  saluted, 
and  stood  at  attention.  He  was  under 
orders,  he  said,  to  carry  despatches  to 
Fort  Carnavan.  His  despatches  ?  He 
regretted  to  say  that  he  had  lost  them 
in  swimming  the  river,  ilis  bell  ? 
That,  too,  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  The  locum  tenens  at  Rewa,  who 
liked  not  the  insolent  ways  of  the  gay 
and  licentious  soldiery,  bade  him  be¬ 
gone,  and  the  journey  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  fort  across  the  mountains 
had  taken  him  two  days. 

I  was  tired  of  Kaikai.  He  had  be¬ 
come  monotonous,  and  I  pursued  him 
no  more.  I  heard  afterward  that  he 
was  caught,  and  made  to  serve  out  his 
time  ;  but  1  was  transferred  to  another 
district,  and  saw  nothing  of  him  for 
two  years. 

Long  afterward,  when  I  was  in  Suva, 
a  boat  pulled  up  from  Navua  with  tl|e 
mangled,  but  still  living  body  of  a  na¬ 
tive  burglar.  A  store  had  been  set  on 
fire  and  broken  into,  and  the  European 
store-keeper  loughly  handled.  The 
contents  had  been  looted  and  the  bur¬ 
glars  had  got  safe  away  ;  but  the  native 
police  discovered  the  culprits,  and  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  arresting  all  but  one.  That 
one  eluded  arrest  for  several  days,  but 
at  last  the  pursuers  came  upon  him  in 
the  bush,  and,  because  he  would  not 
surrender,  had  brought  him  down  with 
throwing-clubs  and  battered  his  help¬ 
less  body  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Then  they  brought  him  to  the  hospital 
to  be  mended. 

The  other  four  culprits  were  tried, 
and,  before  sentence,  were  asked  by  the 
court  whether  they  had  anything  to  say 
in  extenuation.  “  Sir,”  said  their 
spokesman,  ‘‘  the  root  of  this  matter 
was  Kaikai.  He  seduced  us  to  do  this 
thing.  We  therefore  are  innocent.  It 
was  on  this  wise.  Kaikai  came  into 
our  house  in  the  evening  and  said, 

‘  Erone,  let  us  have  prayers.’  So  we 
had  prayers.  Then  Kaikai  said,  ‘  How 
would  it  be  to  go  and  break  open  the 
white  man’s  store  ?  ’  And  we  said,  ‘  It 
is  well.’  So  we  went  to  the  store,  and 
when  we  came  near,  Kaikai  said,  ‘  How 
would  it  be  to  set  the  store  on  tire,  and 
then  perhaps  the  white  man  will  come 
out  ?  ’  So  we  set  the  store  on  fire,  and 
presently  the  white  man  did  come  out. 
Then  Kaikai  said,  ‘  Lot  us  trample  on 
him.’  So  we  trampled  him  under  foot, 
and  then  we  took  his  box  of  money  and 
ran  toward  the  river,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  river,  as  the  box  was 
so  heavy,  Kaikai  dropped  it  in” — it 
was  afterward  found  there — “  and  then 
we  all  went  home.” 

**  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?”  asked 
the  court. 

‘‘  Kaikai  read  prayers.” 

There  was  no  hope  for  Kaikai.  His 
arm  was  broken,  his  thigh-bone  smash¬ 
ed  in  two  places,  and  his  skull  frac¬ 
tured,  and  all  this  had  been  done  four 
days  before  he  reached  the  hospital.  It 
was  so  extraordinary  a  case  of  vitality 
that,  when*  I  heard  of  it,  not  knowing 
who  the  patient  was,  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  in  the  wretched  remains  of  human¬ 
ity,  strapped  up  and  bandaged  almost 
beyond  recognition,  I  saw  and  knew 
the  features  of  Kaikai.  He  was  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone,  poor  fellow,  and 
weakening  every  hour  ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
scious  and  recognized  me,  and  I  think 
was  pleased  that  1,  with  whom  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  his  career  had  been  so 
much  bound  up,  should  have  come  to 
see  him  in  the  last.  He  lived  four 
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days,  and  was  buried  in  the  hospital  them,  had  gone  to  stand  before  another 
cemetery,  and  1  was  just  too  late  to  at*  tribunal,  where,  1  think,  hereditary 
tend  his  funeral  as  chief  mourner,  tendencies  and  personal  bravery  must 
And  so,  when  his  companions  in  guilt  count  for  something. —  Cornhill  Maga- 
came  to  be  sentenced,  they  suffered  zine. 
alone,  for  Kaikai,  who  had  seduced 
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I.  The  Voice  of  the  Bells. 

Up  in  the  belfry  the  bells  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  two  youngest 
were  in  a  bad  temper.  “  Isn’t  it  time 
to  go  to  sleep?”  they  said.  ‘‘It  is 
nearly  midnight  and  they  have  already 
rung  us  twice,  pulling  us  in  the  dark 
as  if  it  were  broad  daylight  and  we  were 
ringing  for  Sunday  mass  !  Men  are 
walking  about  in  the  church.  Are  we 
again  to  be  tormented  ?  Can’t  they  let 
us  alone  ?” 

The  eldest  bell  made  a  jarring.noise, 
as  if  in  anger,  and  said,  in  a  voice  deep 
though  a  little  cracked,  “  Be  quiet,  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  you  talk  nonsense.  When  you 
went  to  Rome  for  consecration  you 
vowed  to  do  your  duty  ;  do  you  not 
know  that  the  first  hour  of  Christmas 
Day  is  just  about  to  strike,  and  you 
must  ring  for  the  birth  of  Christ?” 

‘‘It  is  so  cold,”  one  of  the  bells  re¬ 
plied. 

In  a  severe  tone  the  old  one  an¬ 
swered,  “  Do  you  thiuk,  then,  that 
He  was  not  cold  when  He  came  into 
the  world  naked,  weak,  and  wailing? 
Would  He  not  have  suffered  on  the 
hills  of  Bethlehem  if  the  ass  and  the 
ox  had  not  kept  Him  warm  with  their 
breath  ?  Instead  of  grumbling  and 
complaining  make  your  voices  all  the 
sweeter  in  remembrance  of  the  song 
with  which  His  mother  put  Him  to 
sleep.  Be  ready.  I  see  they  are  light¬ 
ing  the  tapers  ;  near  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  they  have  made  a  manger,  the 
banner  has  been  brought  out,  the  bea¬ 
dle  is  bustling  about,  the  priest  has  put 
on  his  embroidered  alb,  I  hear  the  sound 
of  sabots  approaching,  it  is  the  villagers 
coming  to  prayer,  the  clock  unwinds 
its  chain,  the  hour  is  going  to  strike  : 
Noel  !  Noel  !  Let  us  ring  in  full  peal, 
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so  that  none  can  say  we  have  not  called 
him  to  the  midnight  mass.” 

II.  The  Midnight  Mass. 

For  three  days  it  had  been  snowing  ; 
the  heavens  were  gloomy,  the  earth  was 
white,  the  North  wind  went  moaning 
through  the  trees,  the  pond  was  frozen, 
and  the  little  birds  were  hungry.  The 
women,  covered  in  their  mantles  of 
brown  wool  edged  with  a  border  of 
black  velvet,  the  men  wiapped  in  their 
cloaks,  had  gone  slowly  into  the 
church.  Kneeling,  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  listened  to  the  priest,  who 
repeated,  ‘‘  The  Lord  hath  said  to  mo. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  Thee.”  Every  one  responded 
m  a  low  voice.  The  incense  was  burn¬ 
ing,  and  some  Christmas  roses  had  been 

fdaced  before  the  shrine,  which  was 
ighted  up  by  tapers. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church,  be¬ 
hind  the  pillar,  where  the  basin  of  holy 
water  stands,  a  child  was  kneeling,  with 
bare  feet,  for  he  had  removed  his  sabots 
that  he  might  not  make  a  noise.  Clad 
in  a  blue  cotton  blouse,  in  spite  of  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  with  his  cap  in 
front  of  him  and  his  hands  clasped,  he 
was  praying  :  ‘‘  For  the  soul  of  my  fa¬ 
ther,  who  is  no  more  ;  for  the  life  of 
my  mother,  who  is  ill ;  and  also  for 
myself,  for  Thy  poor  little  Jacques, 
who  loves  Thee  so  much,  0  my  God,  I 
implore  Thee  !”  He  was  weeping,  he 
seemed  lost  in  the  fervor  of  his  prayer. 
During  mass  he  remained  on  his  knees 
and  only  rose  up  when  he  heard  the 
priest  say  the  closing  words. 

The  congregation  met  again  under 
the  outer  porch,  every  one  lighted  his 
lantern,  the  women  fastened  their 
mantles  around  them,  the  men  turned 
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np  the  collars  of  their  cloaks.  “  Brrrr  ! 
How  cold  it  is  !  Are  you  coming  with 
us  ?”  one  of  the  boys  said  to  Jacques. 

“  I  have  not  time,”  he  answered, 
and  began  to  run.  Far  off  he  heaid 
the  village  folk  singing  as  they  wended 
homeward  the  favorite  Christmas  carol 
of  old  France  : 

“  He  is  bom,  the  Babe  divine! 

Blow,  ye  pipes  /  all  music  sound  ! 

He  is  bom,  the  Babe  divine  ! 

Let  us  keep  this  joyful  time.” 

III.  The  Tears  of  Margaret. 

Jac(|ue8  arrived  at  his  cottage,  which 
was  built  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
village.  He  opened  the  door  softly  and 
walked  on  tiptoe  into  the  room,  where 
there  was  neither  fire  nor  light. 

“  Is  it  you,  little  one  ?” 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

“  I  have  prayed  while  you  were  pray¬ 
ing,  as  I  could  not  go  to  church.  You 
ought  to  get  some  sleep  ;  lie  down,  my 
child.  Do  not  trouble  about  me  ;  I 
want  nothing,  and  if  I  am  thirsty  I 
have  water  within  reach.” 

In  a  corner  of  the  room,  near  Mar¬ 
garet’s  bed,  Jacques  threw  himself 
upon  a  heap  of  ferns  and  dried  grass, 
drew  over  him  a  shred  of  coverlet,  pil¬ 
lowed  his  head  upon  his  arm  and  went 
to  sleep.  But  Margaret  did  not  sleep. 
She  dreamed  ;  she  wept  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  noise,  that  she  might  not  wake 
her  child  ;  she  clasped  her  hands  in 
despair  and  said  to  herself  :  “  What 
will  become  of  us  ?  I  cannot  go  about 
earning  money,  two  years’  taxes  are 
not  paid,  the  tally  of  the  baker  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  notches,  and  they  are  going 
to  refuse  us  all  credit.  Jacques  has  a 
good  heart,  but  he  is  only  just  twelve 
years  old,  and  too  small  to  earn  wages. 
What  is  going  to  become  of  us  ?  Alas  ! 
if  my  poor  husband  had  not  died  1 
When  he  left  ns  he  took  all  the  welfare 
of  the  house  away.”  Then,  with  her 
head  upon  the  pillow,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  wasted  cheeks,  and  pressing 
her 'hand  upon  her  breast  where  fever 
burned,  she  remembered  her  lost  hap¬ 
piness  and  wept  more  than  ever. 

Her  husband.  Grand  Pierre,  had  been 
a  good  man  ;  hard-working  and  honest 
he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  except  the 


tavern-keepers,  with  whom  he  was  never 
seen.  When  the  conscription  called 
him  away  be  was  placed  in  the  train  of 
military  equipage  because  he  was  used 
to  horses  and  was  a  good  driver.  After¬ 
ward  he  often  spoke  with  pleasure  of 
the  time  when  he  was  in  the  service. 

On  his  return  to  the  village  they 
made  much  of  him.  He  bad  known 
Margaret  as  a  child,  he  found  her  now 
a  young  woman,  fell  in  love  and  mar¬ 
ried  her.  They  were  poor,  but  happy 
in  their  married  life,  for  they  were  in¬ 
dustrious,  honest,  and  loved  each  other. 
For  eleven  years  their  happiness  con¬ 
tinued,  and  then  misfortune  entered 
the  home.  Grand  Pierre  earned  a  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  carter,  and  one  night,  as  he 
was  driving  a  wagon  heavily  laden  with 
blocks  of  granite  slowly  homeward, 
being  tired  with  the  day’s  work,  he  fell 
asleep.  The  horses  stumbled  and  he 
was  thrown  from  his  seat  ;  the  wheels 
of  the  cart  passed  over  him,  crushing 
him  to  death.  A  few  hours  later  he 
was  discovered  on  the  roadside,  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  arms  crossed  and 
his  cloak  torn  and  stained  with  blood. 

Jacques  had  just  reached  his  tenth 
year  ;  he  did  not  understand  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  trouble  which  had  come 
upon  them,  but  he  cried  when  he  saw 
his  mother  cry.  From  the  day  when 
Grand  Pierre  was  carried  off  by  death 
ill-fortune  had  been  upon  the  cottage 
which  was  formerly  so  happy.  It  was 
more  than  poverty  ;  it  was  distress.  It 
was  for  this  that  Margaret  sobbed  all 
the  Christmas  night. 

IV.  Distress. 

In  the  dawn  Jacques  rose ;  he  yawned, 
shook  off  the  sprigs  of  dry  grass  left  in 
his  hair,  and  looked  at  his  mother. 
She  was  lying  in  bed  with  flushed 
cheeks,  eyes  half-closed,  and  pallid  lips. 
On  seeing  her  son  she  nodded  to  him. 

‘‘  Have  yon  slept  well,  mother?” 

“  Yes,  dear  child,  very  well.  I  feel 
better,  but  I  am  rather  cold  ;  make  a 
fire  for  me.” 

Jacques  looked  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  opened  a  cupboard,  slipped  into 
a  little  store  room  where  they  used  to 
keep  their  provisions,  and  then  he 
said,  “  There  is  no  more  wood,  neither 
faggots  nor  slicks.” 
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Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
“What  is  to  be  done?”  but  forcing 
herself  to  smile,  she  added,  “It  does 
not  matter,  little  one,  I  am  not  so  cold 
as  I  thought.” 

Jacques  had  seated  himself  on  a  large 
paving-stone  which  was  used  as  a  stool, 
and  was  knocking  a  nail  in  the  sole  of 
his  mhot.  He  put  on  his  shoes,  pulled 
his  cap  down  over  his  ears,  and  said  to 
his  mother,  “  I  am  going  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  hnd  some  dead  wood.” 

“  But  it  is  Christmas  Day  !” 

“  The  priest  will  pardon  me.” 

“  Little  one,  it  is  forbidden  ;  you 
know  it.  This  is  not  Saturday,  which 
is  the  day  for  getting  in  the  broken 
branches.” 

“  That  does  not  matter,  mother,  the 
keeper  will  not  see  me  ;  I  shall  be  back 
directly.  While  you  are  waiting  draw 
the  coverlet  over  your  shoulders  to  keep 
you  warmer.” 

Margaret  still  hesitated.  At  length 
she  said,  “  Go  then,  my  child  ;  God 
will  bless  you  because  you  love  your 
mother.” 

Little  Jacques  put  his  big  knife  in 
his  pocket,  threw  over  his  Moulder  a 
cord  to  tie  up  the  sticks  he  was  going 
to  gather,  and  opened  the  door.  A 
squall  of  wind  laden  with  snow  drove 
him  back  and  whirled  itself  round  about 
the  room. 

“  What  weather  !”  said  Jacques. 

“  Oh  heavens  !”  cried  Margaret,  “  it 
is  a  white  deluge  !  Listen  to  me,  little 
one  ;  yon  are  not  clothed  to  meet  this 
bitter  storm.  Open  the  chest  where  I 
have  put  away  poor  father's  clothes 
until  you  should  be  big  enough  to  wear 
them  ;  give  me  his  cloak,  the  cloak  in 
which  they  carried  him  home  on  that 
day  of  the  accident ;  you  shall  wrap  it 
round,  you,  it  will  keep  the  cold  out. 
One  sick  person  in  the  house  is  enough.” 

Jacques  took  the  cloak  which  was 
folded  up  in  the  chest  and  whereon  lay 
a  branch  of  consecrated  box- wood.  It 
was  one  of  those  ample  cloaks  of  wool 
and  goals’  hair,  striped  in  black  and 
white  and  with  a  small  velvet  collar 
and  a  copper  clasp.  Ou  the  cloth  were 
dark-colored  stains.  Jacques  put  it  on, 
but  it  was  too  long,  and  dragged  be¬ 
hind  him.  Margaret  turned  up  the 
hem  and  wished  to  fasten  it  to  the 
body  of  the  cloak.  She  looked  for 


some  pins,  but  the  hovel  was  so  poor 
that  there  were  none.  Jacques,  who 
was  ingenious,  picked  up  from  the 
hearth  some  thorns  of  the  wild  plum, 
the  remains  of  a  burned  faggot.  With 
these  the  cloak  was  fastened  up. 
Jacques  put  it  on.  Just  when  he  was 
going  and  his  hand  was  on  the  latch, 
Margaret  called  him  back,  “  If  you 
pass  by  the  Treves  crucifix,  do  not  lor- 
get  to  say  your  prayers.” 

V.  Old  Monhache. 

Jacques  walked  on  ;  not  a  soul  was 
in  sight ;  all  was  gloomy  and  deserted. 
Snow  was  falling  and  seemed  to  glance 
along  horizontally,  so  rudely  was  it 
driven  by  the  North  wind.  On  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  poplar  covered 
with  frost  a  raven  croaked.  Now  and 
then  little  Jacques  stopped  to  clear 
away,  with  a  sharp  blow  of  his  heel, 
the  snow  which  had  accumulated  and 
hardened  under  his  sabots.  He  was 
not  cold,  but  the  cloak  seemed  heavy. 
He  went  along  bravely,  for  he  was  a 
fine  little  fellow,  with  a  good  heart  and 
a  firm  will.  He  had  already  gone  far 
on  the  way,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  first  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  the  forest  begins,  when  he 
stopped,  petrified.  Before  him  was  the 
keeper,  who,  with  his  cotton  cap  under 
his  three-cornered  hat,  sabre  at  his  side, 
and  the  badge  of  “  the  law”  upon  his 
belt,  appeared  all  at  once  at  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  road. 

He  was  a  man  known  as  Old  Mon¬ 
hache,  the  terror  of  the  urchins  of  the 
village.  When  he  caught  them  steal¬ 
ing  apples,  shaking  plum-trees,  beating 
down  walnuts,  he  seized  them  by  the 
ear,  swore  at  “  those  wicked  rascals,” 
and  took  them  to  the  mayor,  who  con¬ 
demned  the  delinquents  to  a  paternal 
thrashing.  Jacques  was  then  at  bay 
when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  this  pitiless  officer  of  the  law. 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  my 
Jacques,  in  this  beastly  weather .®” 

Jacques  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse 
to  explaiu  his  journey  through  the 
snow,  but  he  remembered  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  once  said  to  him,  “  Yon  must 
never  tell  a  lie,”  so,  though  his  heart 
beat  quickl.y,  he  answered,  “  1  am  going 
to  the  mountain  to  fetch  dead  wood, 
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because  we  have  none  to  make  a  fire 
with,  and  mother  is  ill  and  cold.” 

The  keeper  let  fly  an  oath  which  he 
would  have  done  belter  to  keep  back, 
and  his  mustache  quivered  ;  rubbing 
his  eyes,  he  said,  “  It  is  strange  how 
the  North  wind  stings  the  eyes,  ”  Then 
looking  at  little  Jacques  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  was  not  stern,  he  add¬ 
ed  :  “  So,  my  Jacques,  you  are  going 
to  the  mountain,  then  we  don’t  go  the 
same  road,  for  I  am  going  to  the  plain. 
I  shall  not  come  across  you,  but  when 
I  return,  if  I  meet  you,  be  sure  that  I 
shall  shut  one  eye  and  stop  up  the 
other.  I  was  a  friend  of  Grand  Fieri  e, 
who  was  an  honest  man.  It  grieves  me 
to  know  that  his  widow  is  in  trouble. 
To-day,  because  of  Christmas,  we  have 
a  bit  of  pickled  pork  in  the  pot  ;  have 
no  fear,  I  will  go  to  Margaret,  and  take 
her  a  piece  of  it.  It  is  a  bad  season  to 
get  through,  my  Jacques,  but  I’ve  seen 
worse  than  this.  Keep  up  your  heart  ! 
If  you  ever  repeat  what  I’ve  said  to 
you,  I  will  pull  your  ears.” 

The  good  man  went  on  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  with  a  gesture  half  vexed 
and  half  resigned.  He  had  not  gone 
ten  steps  when  he  stopped  and  called 
out :  “  Ho  !  my  Jacques,  go  into  the 
Grivelles  copse  ;  it  is  there  you  will  find 
the  most  dead  wood.” 

VI.  The  Faggot. 

“  All  the  same,”  thought  Jacques, 
as  he  went  along,  ”  Old  Monhache  is  not 
so  bad  as  they  say.” 

He  clambered  up  the  mountain, 
which  was  difficult  for  his  little  leg's, 
and  the  snow  made  it  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  stopped  to  take  breath,  and 
in  spite  of  cold  and  the  North  wind  he 
wiped  his  face  before  going  on.  Every 
now  and  then  he  heard  a  sort  of  moan¬ 
ing  in  the  distance  ;  it  was  a  branch  of 
fir  cracking  beneath  the  weight  of 
snow.  Not  a  blackbird  nor  a  fiutter- 
ing  jay  in  the  trees,  not  even  a  little 
mouse  running  along  the  hill-slope, 
only  some  intrepid  sparrows  searching 
for  food,  and  looking  like  little  black 
spots  on  the  white  ground. 

In  a  low  voice  Jacques  sang  thought¬ 
fully  : 


On  he  went,  with  great  difficulty  ; 
bending  forward,  stumbling,  sinking 
to  his  knees  in  the  snow,  yet  not  de¬ 
spairing,  and  even  laughing  when  his 
foot  struck  against  a  hardened  rut 
which  he  could  not  see,  and  he  fell 
headlong  !  On  again,  only  a  little  far¬ 
ther  now  !  There  at  hand  is  the  Gri¬ 
velles  copse,  where  Old  Monhache  said 
the  dead  wood  might  be  found.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  plenty  ! 

Above  the  heather  and  the  brambles 
the  snow  lay  in  ridges,  across  which 
the  fallen  branches  might  be  seen  pro¬ 
jecting.  Little  Jacques  put  himself  to 
work.  Ah,  how  he  toiled  !  He  had 
thrown  off  his  cloak  to  be  freer  in  his 
movements ;  his  legs  disappeared  in 
the  snow,  his  hands  and  arms  were 
drenched  and  benumbed  with  the  cold, 
while  his  face  ran  with  sweat.  He 
stood  upright,  surveyed  the  heap  of 
wood  already  collected,  and  felt  glad 
as  he  thought  of  the  beautiful  blaze  he 
would  make  when  he  got  back  to  the 
cottage.  He  might  well  have  wished 
to  pull  down  some  bracken  here  and 
there  to  make  his  bed  a  little  softer, 
for  it  was  badly  stuffed,  but  he  dared 
not,  and,  besides,  ho  had  not  time — 
his  mother  is  at  home,  and  sighs  be¬ 
neath  her  coverlet  as  she  hears  the  rag¬ 
ing  of  the  North  wind. 

Jacques  has  gathered  all  the  dead 
wood  he  can  carry,  adds  another  branch 
or  two  for  good  measure,  and  ties  up 
the  faggot  carefully,  so  that  no  twigs 
may  escape  on  the  road  ;  then  putting 
on  his  cloak,  lays  the  bundle  on  his 
back,  and,  leaning  on  a  stick  he  has 
cut,  betakes  himself  to  the  shortest 
road  leading  to  the  village.  His  legs 
tremble  a  little,  for  the  bundle  is  heavy 
and  the  snow  is  deep  ;  he  often  stops 
and  leans  against  a  tree  to  rest  himself. 

VII.  The  Granite  Crucifix. 

Going  on  slowly,  but  without  stop¬ 
ping,  he  came  to  the  cross- ways.  The 
place  was  called  Treves  ;  formerly,  in 
Roman  times,  its  name  was  Trivium, 
because  three  roads  met  there ;  the 
Latin  word  was  afterward  Gallicized, 
and  became  Treves.  Of  old,  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  protector  of 
roads,  the  god  of  merchants,  and  the 
patron  of  robbers,  had  stood  there. 


ift  is  barn,  the  Babe  divine.” 
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Christianity  threw  down  the  pagan 
altar,  and  replaced  it  by  a  great  gran¬ 
ite  crucifix,  on  the  base  of  which,  worn 
away  by  lichens,  a  date  can  be  de¬ 
ciphered,  A.D.  1314.  During  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War  the  statue  was  thrown 
down,  but  when  peace  came  it  was  re¬ 
built,  and  has  ever  since  been  held  in 
veneration  throughout  the  district. 
There  is  no  peasant  who  does  not  sa¬ 
lute  it,  and  even  the  veterinary,  who 
likes  to  scoS  at  the  parsons,  dare  not 
pass  it  without  raising  his  hat. 

High  up  on  the  pedestal,  with  hands 
nailed  to  the  cross,  His  head  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  side  pierced  with  the 
spear-thrust,  the  Christ  spreads  His 
arms,  and  seems  to  bid  the  world  take 
'  refuge  there.  He  looks  a  huge  figure, 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery  fastened 
around  Him  the  wrens  have  made  a 
nest  that  no  one  has  ever  disturbed. 
The.  face  is  turned  to  the  east ;  the 
eyes,  distended  with  suffering,  are  look¬ 
ing  to  heaven  as  if  searching  for  the 
star  that  led  the  wise  men  and  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  At 
the  side,  a  rowan  tree  has  been  plant¬ 
ed,  whose  red  berries  recall  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  from  the  divine 
face. 

Margaret  had  a  particular  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Christ  of  Treves,  because 
the  men  who  had  carried  home  the 
body  of  Grand  Pierre,  had  stopped, 
tired  and  sorrowful,  at  this  spot,  aud 
had  prayed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  him  whom  Death  had  Just  taken. 
This  was  why  she  had  said  to  her  son, 
“  If  you  pass  by  Treves,  say  your  pray¬ 
ers  there.” 

VIII.  How  Cold  You  Are  ! 

Jacques  had  not  forgotten  his  moth¬ 
er’s  words.  He  put  down  his  faggot, 
took  off  his  cap,  and,  kneeling  down, 
began,  to  pray,  while  the  wind  in  a 
mournful  voice  accompanied  him.  He 
repeated  the  prayers  he  had  learned  in 
the  Catechism,  with  other  words  that 
came  warm  from  his  heart.  While 
praying  he  gazed  at  the  face  of  the 
Christ  smitten  by  the  snow.  The 
mouth  was  half-open,  the  eyes  uplift¬ 
ed,  giving  to  the  countenance  a  look  of 
infinite  sadness  ;  two  icicles,  like  frozen 
tears,  hung  from  the  eyelids  ;  the  wast¬ 
ed  b(^y  lay  outstretched  upon  the  cross 


in  the  last  pangs  of  death.  Little 
Jacques  suffered  with  that  suffering, 
and  he  wished  to  console  Him  on  whom 
he  called. 

When  he  had  finished  praying,  he 
shouldered  the  faggot  once  again,  and 
went  on.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
cross-roads  he  turned  back  and  looked 
at  the  Christ,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  The  face  was  less  troubled, 
and  a  peaceful  expression  was  upon  the 
featurts.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  by  and 
stirred  the  snow  that  had  accumulated 
on  the  arms — one  would  have  said  that 
the  figure  shivered.  Jacques  stopped. 
‘‘  0  my  poor,  good  God,”  said  he, 
“  how  cold  Thou  art !”  and  he  came 
back  close  to  the  crucifix,  to  the  very 
spot,  without  knowing  it,  where  the 
body  of  his  father  had  rested  on  that 
sad  night  two  years  ago. 

He  threw  off  his  cloak,  and,  climb¬ 
ing  on  the  pedestal,  assisted  by  the  pro¬ 
truding  drapery  about  the  figure,  was 
able  to  reach  the  shoulders  of  the 
Christ,  and  wrap  his  cloak  around 
them.  He  shook  from  it  the  thorns, 
ulled  down  the  hem  that  Margaret 
ad  pinned  up,  and  arranged  it  so  that 
the  statue  was  almost  entirely  covered. 
“  At  least,”  said  he,  ”  Thou  wilt  be  no 
longer  cold.”  The  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eyelids  melted  gently,  and 
slipped  like  tears  of  gratitude  down  the 
granite  face. 

Jacques  made  off  running  ;  the  North 
wind  blew  behind  him  and  went  through 
his  cotton  blouse.  He  crossed  the  hill 
at  a  gallop  like  a  colt  let  loose,  feeling 
the  faggot,  hard  and  prickly,  bumping 
or;  his  shoulders,  and  bruising  them. 
Panting,  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  near  the  ravine,  which  was  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  snow  and  screened  from 
the  wind  by  the  shelter  of  the  firs. 
Oh  !  how  tired  he  was  !  He  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  ravine,  and  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  but  a  moment,  before  rejoining 
his  mother.  He  stretched  himself  at 
full  length,  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
faggot.  “  1  must  not  go  to  sleep,”  he 
said,  ‘‘  I  must  not  go  to  sleep,”  and 
saying  that  he  fell  asleep. 

IX.  The  Cloaks  are  Exchanged. 

When  little  Jacques  awoke  he  looked 
around  him,  and  was  much  astonished. 
The  ravine,  the  snow,  the  forest,  the 
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mountain,  the  gray  sky,  the  icy  wind, 
all  had  disappeared  ;  he  looked  for  his 
faggot,  and  could  not  see  it.  He 
thought  he  was  dreaming,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  The  country  where  he  was 
he  had  never  seen,  never  even  heard 
speak  of.  It  was  lovely  to  the  sight ; 
he  could  not  tell  its  substance,  nor 
measure  its  extent,  nor  compichend  all 
its  beauties.  The  air  was  cool,  and 
laden  with  exquisite  odors,  and  there 
came  forth  from  it  a  harmony  which 
ravished  the  heart.  Jacques  rose,  his 
feet  moved  over  an  elastic  and  trans¬ 
parent  ground,  which  rose  with  his 
every  step,  as  if  to  save  him  fatigue. 
A  luminous  halo  played  around  and  en¬ 
veloped  him.  Instead  of  the  torn  cloak 
that  he  had  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Crucified  he  was  clothed  in  a  man¬ 
tle  the  color  of  spring,  bestrewn  with 
stars,  and  without  seam,  like  the  robe 
for  which  lots  were  cast  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary.  His  hands,  his  poor  little 
hands,  swollen  with  chilblains,  cracked 
with  the  cold,  disfigured  by  hard  work, 
had  become  so  white  and  so  soft  that 
they  resembled  the  wings  of  a  swan. 
Jacques  was  amazed,  but  he  had  no 
fear,  nor  any  feeling  of  dread  or  trou¬ 
ble  ;  not  only  was  he  calm  and  collect¬ 
ed,  but  he  felt  light,  as  if  disencum¬ 
bered  of  a  burden  he  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  having  borne,  and  he  was  full  of 
happiness. 

“  Where  am  I  ?”  he  asked. 

A  voice,  more  melodious  than  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze,  replied  :  “  In 
the  house  of  My  Father,  where  come 
the  just,  and  where  men  of  good-will 
live  forever.*' 

Then,  standing  before  him,  Jacques 
saw,  through  a  mist  of  light  and  azure, 
the  great  crucifix  of  Treves,  the  gran¬ 
ite  crucifix.  Grand  Pierre’s -cloak,  the 
torn  cloak,  floated  from  His  shoulders  ; 
at  His  feet  were  scattered  the  thorns 
which  Margaret  had  used  for  pins. 
While  preserving  its  homely  appear¬ 
ance,  the  cloak  was  now  transparent  as 
a  cloud,  and  through  it  shone  rays  as 
of  sunlight,  while  the  thorns  sparkled 
like  precious  stones.  It  was  indeed 
the  Christ  to  whom  Jacques  had  given 
help,  but  a  superhuman  beauty  lighted 
up  His  face,  and  an  eternal  spirit  ani¬ 
mated  His  features  :  about  Him  aerial 
songs  were  heard.  Jacques  threw  him¬ 


self  upon  his  knees,  and  fell  on  his  face 
before  Him. 

“  Raise  thyself,  dear  child,”  the 
Christ  said  to  him,  “  thou  hast  had 
pity  on  thy  God  who  suffered,  thou 
hast  stripped  off  thy  cloak  for  Him,  in 
singleness  of  heart  thou  hast  done  it 
because  thou  art  good,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  gi  ven  thee  my  cloak  in  exchange 
for  thine  ;  for  of  all  the  virtues,  the 
highest  and  the  rarest  is  kindness  ;  it 
surpasses  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
knowledge.  Henceforth  thou  art  forever 
the  guest  and  the  friend  of  thy  God.” 

Jacques  made  a  step  toward  the  daz¬ 
zling  vision,  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
in  supplication. 

“  What  dost  thou  wish?”  said  the 
voice. 

Very  softly,  as  if  ho  dared  not  utter 
his  prayer,  Jacques  murmured,  “  Moth- 
er.” 

The*  Christ  remembered  that  His 
mother,  fainting  and  choked  with 
tears,  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  ;  and  He  bowed  His  head  to  re¬ 
assure  little  Jacques. 

“  He,”  said  Christ,  ‘‘who  has  suf¬ 
fered  for  Me,  has  redeemed  himself  and 
may  redeem  those  whom  he  has  loved  ; 
Jacques,  thy  prayer  is  granted.” 

A  rustling  of  wings  was  heard  and  a 
smile  of  joy  lighted  up  the  face  of 
Christ.  Jacques  prayed,  but  his  pray¬ 
er  resembled  nothing  that  he  had  ever 
uttered  before  ;  it  was  a  song  of  ecsta¬ 
sy  which  broke  from  him  spontaneously. 

Far  away  on  the  horizon  clearer  than 
crystal,  Margaret  was  seen  approaching 
amid  a  wheeling  vortex  of  white  wings. 
She  was  no  longer  pale,  thin,  and  sad  ; 
she  shone  with  that  inward  light  which 
is  the  beauty  of  souls  and  is  alone  im¬ 
perishable.  The  angels  placed  her  be¬ 
fore  Christ ;  kneeling  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands  she  adored  Him  in 
whom  she  had  believed.  When  she 
raised  her  head  she  saw  two  others 
kneeling  beside  her ;  one  was  little 
Jacques,  the  other  Grand  Pierre.  All 
three  shared  in  one  embrace  and  in  one 
transport  of  gratitude.  Tears  flowed 
from  the  eyes  of  Christ  because  He  was 
happy. 

X.  The  Voice  of  the  Bells. 

Up  in  the  belfry  the  bells  are  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  two  youngest 
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are  in  a  sulky  mood  and  say,  *‘The 
people  of  this  village  are  fools,  they 
cannot  live  in  peace.  Do  they  think 
that  we  are  not  tired  with  the  work  of 
yesterday? — The  midnight  mass,  and 
matins,  and  the  mass  at  daybreak,  and 
the  third  mass,  and  the  high  mass,  and 
vespers,  and  the  angelus,  and  all  the 
additional  chiming,  and  even  that  is 
not  all ;  and  now  to-day  they  must 
begin  again.  They  pull  us,  they  dis¬ 
turb  us,  they  swing  us ;  first  the  knell  for 
the  dead,  then  the  funeral  service,  then 
the  burial.  It  is  too  much  ;  will  they 
never  leave  us  in  our  place  in  peace? 
Our  clappers  are  no  longer  equal  to  it, 
and  our  sides  are  black  and  blue  with 
so  many  strokes.  What  is  the  matter 
witli  these  peasants  that  they  are  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  church  in  their  Sunday 
clothes?  Old  Monhache  has  put  on 
his  most  scowling  face,  his  mustache  is 
fierce,  he  passes  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  he  has  put  on  his  three-cornered 
hat  ready  for  the  fray,  the  children 
must.be  upon  their  guard  or  there  will 
be  thrashings  in  th^e  family  !  Down 
below  there  are  two  coffins,  one  big 
and  one  little — they  are  going  to  put 
them  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  ;  what 
difference  can  that  make  to  us,  and 
why  are  we  made  to  ring  so  much  for 
these  folk 

The  old  bell,  wise  and  full  of  experi¬ 
ence,  reproved  them  :  “  Be  silent,  fool- 
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ish  ones,  you  have  not  even  the  dignity 
of  your  office  ;  you  are  consecrated 
bells,  you  are  church  bells,  your  voices 
resound  over  the  land  and  fly  to  heaven. 
To  men  you  say,  “  Watch  over  your 
immortal  souls,”  to  God  you  say,  ”  0 
Father,  have  pity  on  human  weakness.” 
Instead  of  being  proud  of  your  mis¬ 
sion,  thoughtful,  and  discreet,  you 
prattle  like  little  house  bells,  and  you 
reason  like  the  bells  upon  a  hawk.  Be 
not  vain  of  your  brilliant  complexion 
and  your  clear  voice  ;  in  my  youth  I 
have  been  even  as  you,  and  later  on  you 
will  be  like  me.  Age  will  darken  your 
tint  and  the  toils  of  duty  will  make 
your  voice  hoarse.  When  for  years,- 
years,  and  still  years,  you  have  rung 
for  feasts  of  the  church,  for  marriages, 
for  funerals  and  baptisms  ;  when  you 
have  sounded  the  tocsin  for  Are  ;  when 
you  have  roused  the  alarm  as  the  enemy 
approached,  you  will  no  longer  com¬ 
plain  of  your  destiny  ;  you  will  know 
the  things  of  earth  and  divine  the  se¬ 
crets  -of  heaven  ;  you  will  learn  that 
tears  here  below  are  often  smiles  above. 

‘‘  Ring  softly,  softly,  without  sad¬ 
ness  and  without  fear,  that  the  sound 
of  your  voices  may  be  like  the  cooing 
of  doves,  and  through  your  lamentation 
may  be  heard  a  song  of  hope  ;  for  a 
torn  cloak  may  become  the  mantle  of  a 
blessed  immortality.” — Good  Cheer. 
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The  Soldier’s  Stratagem. 

About  twenty  years  subsequent  to 
the  ‘‘  War  of  Liberation,”  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  name  for  that  triumphant 
series  of  victories  by  which  the  Allied 
Powers  Anally  broke  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  there  were  some 
military  manoeuvres  in  Silesia  which 
brought  together  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
struggle. 

It  was  natural  that  when  they  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  the  evenings,  in  the 
garden  of  the  little  hostelry  where  they 
had  quarters,  stories  should  pass  be¬ 


tween  them  of  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard  ;  and  so  it  happened  upon  a  flue 
summer’s  evening,  that  one  of  their 
number  told  the  following  tale  : 

It  was  after  the  great  victory  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  but  before  the  Anal  overthrow  of 
the  tyrant  at  Waterloo.  The  Allied 
Powers  had  struck  one  great  blow  ;  but 
still  Napoleon’s  power  was  great  and 
his  resources  appeared  inexhaustible. 
Although  upon  the  battlefleld  of  Leip¬ 
zig  the  three  sovereigns,  Alexander  of 
Russia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  William  of  Prussia,  had  knelt 
down  together  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
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army  (Greek  Church,  Boman  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  side  by  side,  regardless 
of  creed)  to  give  thanks  to  the  God  of 
Battles  for  the  blow  victoriously  struck 
on  that  day,  yet  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Napoleon  seemed  to  triumph  over 
all  obstacles  and  to  defy  defeat.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  an  unbroken  career 
of  victory  that  lay  before  the  Allied 
Armies  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  now  upon  the  offensive 
rather  than  the  defensive,  and  that 
they  were  preparing  to  carry  war  into 
the  enemy’s  quarters,  yet  from  time  to 
time  they  experienced  small  reverses, 
and  had  to  act  cautiously  and  warily  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  wily  foe. 

It  came  about,  therefore,  that  some¬ 
where  during  these  two  years  of  fight¬ 
ing,  the  exact  time  and  place  I  do  not 
know,  the  Allied  Armies  were  in  tem- 
[)orary  retreat  before  that  of  the  French, 
and  were  anxiously  looking  for  a  place 
where  they  could  make  a  stand  in  order 
to  meet  their  foes  with  some  chance  of 
giving  battle  successfully. 

But  they  were  very  hard  pressed, 
and  above  all  things  needed  time  in 
which  to  draw  up  the  troops  and  get 
them  into  battle  array.  The  scouts  in 
the  rear  having  given  notice  that  the 
French  army  was  fast  approaching, 
some  decisive  measure  had  to  be  taken 
to  hinder  it,  if  possible,  from  overtaking 
the  retreating  ranks  of  the  allies,  and, 
therefore,  the  following  order  was 
given. 

A  Russian  regiment  of  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Razou- 
mikhine  ;  a  battalion  of  German  artil¬ 
lery,  under  the  direction  of  its  major  ; 
and  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  headed 
by  a  young  captain,  also  a  German — 
were  told  off  to  remain  behind  the 
main  army  in  a  small  wood  through 
which  the  rear  of  the  Allied  Armies 
was  passing,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
advance  of  the  French  troops  ;  while 
their  compatriots  drew  up  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray  on  a  plain  a  few  miles  distant, 
where  they  would  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  their  foes  successfully. 

I  It  was  hoped,  when  the  order  was 

fiven,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
rench  army  was  still  at  some  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  and  that  the  regiments 
seen  by  the  scouts  were  but  the  advance 
columns,  who  would  be  likely  to  be 


easily  held  in  check  by  a  small  body  of 
determined  men,  and  might  fall  back 
upon  the  main  body,  or  await  their  ad¬ 
vance. 

Ttie  order  hastily  given  was  prompt¬ 
ly  obeyed.  The  regiment  of  infantry, 
together  with  the  smaller  companies  of 
artillery  and  cavalry,  remained  in  the 
wood,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
marched  rapidly  dnward.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Major  were  inspecting  their 
resources  and  taking  counsel  how  best 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  when  the  scouts  sent  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy 
came  flying  back  with  terrible  news. 

“  It  is  the  whole  Body  of  the  French 
army  !”  they  reported.  “  It  is  no  ad¬ 
vance  column,  as  we  thought  at’ first. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  army  is 
there.  And  they  will  be  upon  us,  at 
their  present  rate  of  march,  within  an 
hour  f” 

“  Take  me  to  see  them  1”  said 
Colonel  Razoumikhine,  biting  his  long 
mustache,  and  the  scout  conducted 
him  to  a  small  eminence  from  which 
could  plainly  be  seen  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  large  army— such  an  army 
as  would  sweep  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  small  handful  of  men 
posted  to  check  its  advance. 

With  a  very  grave  face  the  Colonel 
rode  back. 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,”  he 
said.  “  We  must  instantly  march  away 
after  the  main  body  of  our  army.  To 
stay  here  is  impossible.  It  means  sim¬ 
ple  annihilation  for  every  man  among 
us,  while  our  mission  would  remain 
unfulfilled.  We  can  no  more  hold  back 
that  advancing  army  than  a  child  can 
stem  the  advance  of  the  on  coming  tide 
by  its  barrier  of  sand  and  stones  !  We 
must  retreat.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
We  must  join  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
give  them  notice  of  this.” 

But  the  "German,  Major  Hermann, 
looked  the  Russian  hill  in  the  face  and 
said  Quietly — 

”  You  are  talking  nonsense,  my 
friend.  Our  orders  were  to  remain 
here  and  hinder  the  advance  of  the 
French  army,  and  here  we  must  remain 
till  our  work  is  done.” 

‘‘  So  would  we,  with  all  my  heart, 
was  there  but  the  ghost  of  a  possibility 
of  doing  it.  But  there  is  not.” 
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“  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,” 
returned  the  Major  calmly.  “  With 
results  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  We  are  here  not  to  reason,  but  to 
obey.  Not  an  inch  do  I  stir  out  of  this 
wood,  be  the  end  what  it  may.” 

”  It  is  you  who  are  talking  nonsense 
now,  Major,”  answered  the  Russian 
impatiently.  “  That  order  was  given 
under  a  misapprehension.  Only  a  mad¬ 
man  would  stand  by  and  see  his  brave 
soldiers  massacred,  for  that  will  be 
their  fate  if  they  stay  here,  when,  by  a 
timely  retreat,  they  might  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  cause,  as  my  soldiers  will 
most  certainly  do  if  they  join  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Use  your  reason,  man. 
Can  we  afford  to  have  one  of  our  finest 
regiments  of  infantry  cut  to  pieces? 
Would  that  serve  the  cause  in  any  way? 
Can  dead  metr  fight  for  their  country 
and  their  religion  ?  Be  reasonable, 
man  ;  be  reasonable.  I  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  step.  Let  ns  in¬ 
stantly  push  on  after  the  rest  of  the 
army,  give  them  news  of  what  we  have 
seen,  and  do  our  share  in  the  battle 
that  must  follow.  8o  can  we  serve  the 
cause,  and  only  so.  Stand  not  arguing 
longer,  but  give  the  word  for  an  instant 
retreat.  ’  ’ 

But  Major  Hermann’s  face  looked  as 
if  carved  in  flint. 

”  1  will  certainly  argue  no  more,” 
he  said.  ”  Here  have  I  been  bidden 
to  make  a  stand,  and  out  of  this  wood 
I  do  not  stir  until  1  have  carried  out 
my  orders.  lam  in  my  place  to  obey 
and  not  to  reason  or  argue.  That  is 
my  last  word.” 

The  Colonel  was  biting  his  mustache 
in  fruitless  irritation. 

”  Go  your  own  way  !”  he  cried  an¬ 
grily.  ”  See  your  brave  fellows  cut  to 
pieces  before  your  eyes  if  you  will  be 
such  a  mad  fool  !  No  man  has  ever 
called  me  coward  yet,  or  dared  to  say 
that  I  feared  danger  or  death  :  T  would 
give  my  life  gladly  a  hundred  times 
over  for  the  cause  if  any  good  could 
come  of  it ;  but  I  will  not  stand  by  to 
see  my  men  butchered  in  cold  blood 
before  my  eyes.  That  is  not  what  was 
meant  by  our  commanders.  I  go,  and 
I  take  my  men  with  me,  and  so  I  serve 
my  country  best.” 

“  Over  you.  Colonel  Razoumikhine, 
I  have  no  authority,”  answered  the 


Major  quietly.  “  If  you  choose  to  go, 
I  cannot  stop  you.  All  I  say  is  that  I 
and  my  men  remain  here  and  carry  out 
our  orders.  Go  your  own  way,  and  I 
go  mine.” 

‘‘  Obstinate  !”  muttered -the  Colonel 
as  he  turned  impatiently  away  ;  but  he 
saw  that  words  were  wasted  on  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  be  refrained  from  speaking 
more. 

In  ten  minutes  more  he  had  all  his 
regiment  in  marching  order,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  march  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  main  body  of  the 
armv. 

The  Major  sat  looking  quietly  on, 
his  face  set  and  stern  ;  but  he  spoke  no 
word,  for  he  bad  no  authority  over  the 
Russian  Colonel  and  his  men. 

At  that  moment  up  rode  the  young 
Captain  of  the  cavalry. 

”  Major,”  he  said,  ”  the  Colonel  is 
in  the  rights  of  this.  It  is  sheer  mad¬ 
ness  to  stay.  We  shall  simply  be  cut 
to  pieces  to  a  man.  I  afn  going  off 
with  him,  back  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  It  is  useless  to  wait  here  to  be 
butchered,  seeing  that  to  carry  out  our 
orders  has  become  impassible.  Surejy 
you  must  see  that  for  yourself  !  Sure¬ 
ly  you  will  come  with  us  !” 

The  Major  turned  upon  the  youth 
with  eyes  that  flashed  keenly  beneath 
their  bushy  brows. 

“No,  sir,”  he  answered  sternly,  “  I 
will  not  go  with  you  !  Nor  shall  you 
stir  a  step  out  of  this  wood,  where  we 
were  ordered  to  remain.  Be  very  sure 
of  that  !” 

The  lad  fell  back  a  pace  and  looked 
at  the  Major  in  some  dismay.  He  was 
very  young,  as  in  times  of  warfare  it 
often  happens  that  captains  are.  He 
had  a  bright,  open,  boyish  face  and  fair 
curly  hair  framing  it.  Doubtless  he 
was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  some  fond 
mother  and  sisters.  Was  it  altogether 
strange  that  the  love  of  life  should 
burn  notly  within  him  ? 

“  But,  sir,”  he  expostulated,  “  the 
Russian  Colonel  is  going.  He  says  it 
is  madness  to  remain.  I  have  my  men 
all  drawn  up  waiting  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  I  did  but  come  to  ask  you  to 
listen  to  reason  and  to  join  us.” 

But  something  in  the  stern  look  of 
the  Major  caused  the  lad  to  pause  and 
falter  in  his  speech.  He  could  nut  fin- 
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ish  the  sentence  he  had  begun.  The 
words  died  away  on  his  lips. 

“  Do  ^ou  think  you  are  going  to 
leave  this  wood  ?”  asked  the  Major 
grimly. 

“  I  am  going  with  Colonel  Razou- 
mikhine,”  answered  the  Captain  with 
would-be  determination. 

“No,  you  are  not!"  thundered  the 
Major,  with  the  flash  in  his  eye  that 
had  overawed  young  Wagner  before, 
and  which  fairly  blazed  upon  him  now. 
“  No,  you  Ure  not.  Yon  are  going  to 
obey  orders,  yon  and  your  company, 
and  remain  here  till  our  duty  is  done.” 

“  But,  Major — ” 

“  Silence,  sir  !  It  is  not  for  you  to 
speak.  It  is  for  you  to  obey.  Over 
yon  I  have  authority.  I  have  none 
*o\er  Colonel  Razoumikhine.  If  he 
goes,  he  goes — I  cannot  help  it.  But 
you  ! — do  you  think  I  will  permit  you 
to  stir  a  step  without  leave  r  Dare  to 
give  the  word  to  your  men — dare  to 
disobey  your  orders,  and  I  will  have 
you  shot  dead  before  you  have  taken 
ten  paces  away.  Now,  sir,  you  have 
heard  my  word.  Take  your  choice  1“ 

The  Captain  looked  in  the  face  of 
the  Major,  and  knew  that  he  meant 
every  word  that  bespoke.  Nay,  more  : 
something  in  the  intrepid  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  veteran  awakened  in 
the  heart  of  the  youth  all  the  martial 
fervor  which  had  been  for  a  moment 
quenched  by  the  prospect  of  a  helpless 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  A  sud¬ 
den  light  leaped  into  his  eyes.  He 
threw  up  his  head,  and  his  answer  was 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone. 

“  Major,  you  are  right,  and  I  was 
wrong  I  am  ashamed  I  ever  let  such 
a  thought  enter  my  head.  Let  me 
stand  by  you  to  the  last — that  is  all  I 
ask.  I  will  answer  for  my  -troopers. 
Let  the  Russians  go  too — if  they  will. 
I  and  my  men  are  yours  to  the  death  I” 

The  Major  held  out  his  hand,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  met  in  a  close 
grasp  of  brotherhood. 

“  Well  spoken,  my  brave  lad,”  was 
all  he  said.  “  Tell  your  men  that  we 
Germans  at  least  will  stand  firm  and 
obey  orders.  Then  come  back  to  me  : 
for  we  shall  want  all  our  wits  about  us 
it  we  are  to  live  through  the  next 
hour.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  if  we  live  or 
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die,  if  only  we  do  our  duty  to  the 
last?”  cried  the  lad,  as  he  galloped 
away. 

The  Major  looked  after  him  with  an 
almost  tender  light  in  his  steadfast 
eyes. 

“  Good  lad  ! — brave  lad  !”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “  I  would  I  could  at 
least  save  him.  He  has  the  making  of 
a  fine  officer  in  him.  I  would  save  him  ' 
for  his  country  if  I  could  !” 

Then  he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  look¬ 
ing  straight  before  him  as  he  sat  a  lit¬ 
tle  apart  on  his  horse.  His  men  were 
getting  ready  their  guns.  There  had 
been  no  panic,  no  excitement  among 
the  artillery.  They  were  quietly  watch¬ 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  as 
though  it  had  no  concern  with  them. 
Yet  they  knew  that  now  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  cavalry  and  this  battery  of  artil¬ 
lery  remained  to  face  the  fierce  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  whole  French  army  ! 

Captain  Wagner  came  riding  back 
after  a  brief  time. 

“  The  men  are  content  to  remain,” 
he  said  briefly.  “  We  shall  hate  no 
trouble  with  them.” 

“  Good  !”  answered  the  Major  ap¬ 
provingly.  He  still  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  quite  still  and  quiet,  and  then 
said  suddenly — 

“  Hqw  many  trumpeters  have  you  ?” 

“  Four,”  answered  the  Captain 
promptly. 

Again  the  Major  remained  musing 
for  H  brief  while,  and  then,  suddenly 
coming  out  of  his  reverie,  he  spoke  in 
the  clear  decisive  way  characteristic  of 
him. 

”  Wagner,”  he  said,  “  there  is  but 
one  hope  for  us  in  the  face  of  our  hope¬ 
less  position  before  a  whole  army.  By 
force  we  can  do  nothing.  Wo  must 
therefore  seek  what  stratagem  will  do. 
Call  up,  then,  your  trumpeters.  Tell 
them  to  ride  hither  and  thither  about 
the  wood,  and  to  blow  all  manner  of 
signals — one  answering  the  other,  first 
here,  then  there,  then  yonder.  Ijet 
them  gallop  their  fastest  from  place  to 
place,  signalling  as  they  go— that  it 
may  seem,  perhaps,  as  though  a  great 
army  were  lying  concealed  here.  Do 
you  take  me  ?’  ’ 

”  Yes,  Major.  It  shall  be  done  !” 
cried  the  youth  with  brightening  eyes. 
“  I  would  we  had  a  dozen,  but  we 
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will  see  what  the  four  can  accom¬ 
plish.” 

All  fear  was  past  when  there  was 
anything  to  be  done,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  ridden  back  to  his  troop  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions. 

As  for  the  Major,  he  addressed  his 
men  in  similar  terms.  He  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  horsed,  and  instructed  the 
drivers  to  gallop  hither  and  thither 
about  the  wood,  that  the  very  earth 
might  seem  to  quake  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  horses  and  the  weight  of  the 
moving  guns.  Then  he  instructed 
them  to  emerge  at  intervals  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  tne  wood — sufficiently  to 
show  the  scouts  that  guns  were  to  be 
posted  in  such  and  such  a  spot.  That 
being  done,  they  would  retire  again  into 
the  wood— as  though  just  drawing  back 
into  shelter,  then  gallop  away  to  an¬ 
other  spot  and  practise  the  same 
manoeuvre  there. 

“If  we  can  make  it  appear  that  we 
are  ten  times  as  many  as  we  are,  possi¬ 
bly  they  may  hesitate  to  attack  us,” 
said  the  Major  in  conclusion.  “  Now, 
men,  you  have  your  orders.  Do  what 
you  can.  Nothing  save  a  ruse  can 
avail  us  ;  but  armies  have  been  saved 
before  now  by  stratagem,  and  we  at 
least  will  try  it.” 

The  men  caught  at  the  idea  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  To  wait  there  to  be  massa¬ 
cred  almost  in  cold  blood  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  body  of  the  enemy’s  force 
was  one  thing  ;  to  have  work  to  do, 
and  to  do  it  with  a  chance  of  success, 
was  quite  another  ;  and  in  five  minutes 
more  the  wood  seemed  absolutely  alive. 
Blasts  from  the  trumpets  awoke  the 
echoes,  here,  there,  all  over.  The  thun¬ 
der  of  horse-hoofs,  and  the  clatter  and 
jingle  inseparable  from  the  moving  of 
heavy  artillery  made  the  ground  shake 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  bystanders. 
The  horses,  too,  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  galloped 
with  a  right  good  will  under  the  urging 
of  their  drivers.  The  horses  of  the 
cavalry  caught  the  infection,  and  small 
bands  divided  and  rushed  hither  and 
thither  through  all  the  little  wood, 
showing  themselves  first  here,  then 
there,  riding  boldly  out  into  the  open 
in  full  view  of  the  enemy’s  scouts,  as 
though  to  take  notes  of  the  position  of 
the  advancing  army,  and  evincing  an 
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air  of  cool  intrepidity  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  immense  reserve  of  power, 
then  retiring  again,  to  appear  at  some 
other  point — they  or  their  comrades — 
just  after  the  fashion  suggested  by  the 
veteran  Major. 

As  for  the  trumpeters,  they  were 
blowing  all  manner  of  signals  from 
every  corner  of  the  wood,  as  though  a 
whole  army  was  setting  itself  in  battle 
array.  The  gunners  did  as  the  Major 
had  bidden  them — showed  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  first  here,  then  .there,  as 
though  every  outstanding  knoll  of  the 
wooded  belt  held  its  battery  of  artil¬ 
lery. 

For  almost  an  hour  this  sort  of  thing 
went  on,  and  the  Major  began  to  won¬ 
der  why  they  did  not  heat  the  tread  of 
the  advancing  army.  He  galloped  his 
horse  toward  the  little  eminence  which 
commanded  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance,  and  where  a  gun  had  been  per¬ 
manently  planted,  and  surrounded  by 
a  few  horsemen — to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  as  though  some  general  was  watch¬ 
ing  and  directing  proceedings  from 
thence— ^and,  as  he  commenced  the  as¬ 
cent,  a  scout  he  had  posted  there  to 
bring  him  intelligence  came  riding 
down  to  meet  him. 

“  What  are  they  doing?”  asked  the 
Major.  “  Are  they  advancing  upon 
us.” 

The  man  saluted  and  answered  : 

“  They  have  stopped  this  last  twenty 
minutes.  We  saw  their  scouts  riding 
toward  the  first  ranks,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  a  halt  was  called.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  further  advance. 
The  scouts  have  been  riding  cautiously 
about,  but  Captain  Wagner,  and  a 
small  body  with  him,  rode  out  toward 
them,  and  they  fled  healter-skelter' 
down  the  decline.  Since  then  the 
hinder  ranks  have  ceased  coming  up. 
The  whole  army  remains  motionless  in 
that  plain  below.  I  was  about  to  bring 
you  word  of  this.” 

The  Major’s  heart  swelled  within 
him.  Now  had  he  at  least  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  certain  extent  the  task 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
The  advancing  army  had  been  checked. 
Every  minute’s  halt  was  so  much  gain 
to  the  Allied  Armies,  who  were  per¬ 
haps  by  this  time  taking  up  the  strong 
position  where  they  had  decided  to  hall 
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and  give  battle.  Doubtless  the  ruse 
practised  by  himself  and  his  brave  men 
would  shortly  be  discovered.  It  was 
still  probable  enough  that  the^  might 
pay  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives  ; 
but  what  mattered  that  so  long  as  they 
had  done  what  was  entrusted  to  them 
to  accomplish  ? 

For  another  long  hour  the  Major 
stood  watching  the  motionless  mass  of 
men  upon  the  plain  a  little  below  him, 
and  during  all  this  time  the  manoeuvres 
which  he  had  directed  were  carried  out 
with  more  or  less  of  vigor.  As  time 
passed  by,  he  directed  that  there  should 
be  somewhat  less  signalling  and  motion 
— it  must  appear  now  as  though  the 
army  holding  the  wood  had  got  into 
position,  and  was  quietly  awaiting  the 
moment  when  they  would  open  fire 
upon  the  advancing  ranks  of  the  foe. 

There  was  considerable  to-ing  and 
fro-ing  among  the  scouts  and  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  French  army.  The 
Major  saw  at  last  that  something  was 
being  arranged,  and  watched  with 
breathless  expectation  for  the  moment 
when  the  advance  would  be  made. 

Captain  Wagner  had  behaved  with 
the  greatest  spirit  and  intrepidity  in 
preventing  the  close  approach  of  any 
of  the  French  scouts,  and  riding  down 
upon  them — first  from  one  place  and 
then  from  another,  whenever  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  too  near.  But  still 
it  was  possible  enough  that  some  of 
their  number  had  contrived  to  obtain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  situation,  and 
had  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
wood  was  only  occupied  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  It  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  time,  thought  the  Major, 
how  soon  the  ruse  was  discovered  ;  but 
he  knew  that  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
or  one  of  the  Sovereigns  themselves, 
would  send  post  haste  to  draw  them  off 
from  their  perilous  position  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  armies  had  taken  up  firm 
ground  and  could  await  the  advance  of 
the  French.  All  hinged  upon  whether 
this  summons  of  release  should  come 
before  the  French  discovered  their  mis¬ 
take. 

Yes,  the  closely  serried  ranks  were 
getting  into  motion.  Of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  Major  set  his 
teeth  and  his  eyes  gleamed  strangely 
under  their  bushy  brows. 


“  My  brave  fellows  !”  he  said  almost 
sadly,  “  I  would  I  could  have  saved 
you.  But  all  that  we  can  do  now  is  to 
sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  can  !” 

But  hardly  had  these  words  been 
muttered  through  his  shut  teeth  before 
he  uttered  a  startled  cry  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  They  are  not  advancing  ! — they 
are  retreating  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  We 
are  saved  !  We  are  saved  !  They  are 
taking  another  route.  They  believe 
that  a  strong  force — the  whole  army, 
perhaps,  is  concealed  in  this  wood. 
Were  we  so  many  as  they  believe,  we 
could  mow  them  down  with  fearful 
Joss.  We  are  saved  !  Those  brave  fel¬ 
lows  will  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
bravery  with  the  price  of  their  lives  !” 

At  that  moment  up  galloped  Captain 
Wagner,  his  face,  which  was  deeply 
Hashed  from  exertion,  shining  with  the 
exultation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

“  Major  !  Major  !  they  are  retreat¬ 
ing  !”  he  cried  with  almost  boyish  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “  Was  ever  such  a  thing, 
before  ?” 

But  then,  as  the  Major  turned  a. 
kindly  face  upon  him,  and  uttered  a 
few  brief  but  trenchant  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  conduct  and  that  of 
his  troop,  the  lad’s  face  suddenly  chang¬ 
ed,  and  he  said  with  drooping  head  — 

“  If  only  1  had  not  triid  to  play  the 
coward  at  the  outset !  Major,  I  think 
I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  that  disgrace  !” 

“  Nay,  boy  ;  nay,”  said  the  elder 
officer  kindly.  ”  It  was  a  natural 
qualm.  We  cannot  all  be  seasoned  in 
one  campaign,  and  the  Colonel  had 
much  reason  on  his  side,  albeit  I  have 
always  held  that  the  soldier  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  reason — his  duty  is  just 
to  obey.  But  you  have  learned  your  les¬ 
son,  boy  ;  you  have  learned  your  les¬ 
son.  And  it  is  one  that  once  learned 
will  not  be  forgotten.” 

‘‘  I  am  sure  it  will  not,”  answered 
the  Captain  fervently. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  the 
French  army  was  in  full  retreat.  The 
little  wood  echoed  to  the  sound  of  the 
huzzahs  of  the  Germans,  as  they 
watched  the  countermarch  which  was 
their  own  salvation.  The  next  thing 
was  to  rest  and  feed  the  gallant  horses, 
who  wero  almost  worn  out  by  the 
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strenuons  exertions  of  the  past  hours,  the'  King  was  full  of  satisfaction  and 
and  the  men  were  equally  ready  to  approval,  but  upon  the  Emperor’s  brow 
bivouac  in  the  wood,  before  rejoining  a  cloud  slowly  gathered, 
their  comrades.  “  Yon  say  that  your  artillery  and 

The  Major  and  the  Captain,  after  this  young  Captains  troop  of  cavalry 
having  eaten  and  drunk,  wandered  were  all  the  force  you  had  here?”  he 
about  until  the  men  should  be  ready  questioned  at  last  in  a  quick,  stern 
for  the  march,  and  as  they  approached  tone. 

in  their  pacing  the  opposite  confines  of  ‘‘Yes,  your  Majesty,”  replied  the 
the  wood  they  saw  a  little  group  of  Major. 

horsemen  approaching.  ‘‘  Hum  !”  returned  the  Emperor. 

Captain  Wagner  shaded  his  eyes  with  ‘‘I  thought  that  a  Russian  regiment 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  few  mo-  of  infantry  was  also  told  off  to  remain 
ments  :  here  and  hold  the  wood.  Why  do  you 

‘‘  Why,  it  is  tire  King  himself  !  and  not  speak  of  them  ?  What  part  did 
with  him  the  Emperor  Alexander!  they  take?” 

They  dismount  from  their  horses  and  .  The  Major’s  face  changed  in  expres- 
approach  alone.”  sion.  He  had  answered  before  with  all 

'The  two  officers  saluted  respectfully  frankness  and  readiness.  Now  he 
as  these  Sovereigns  came  up  to  them,  seemed  reluctant  to  speak. ' 

Both  knew  them  well  by  sight,  al-  ”  Major,”  said  the  King,  a  little 
though  they  had  never  been  brought  sternly,  ‘‘  the  Emperor  must  be  an- 
into  personal  contact  before.  swered.” 

‘‘  What  has  happened  here?”  said  Then  the  Major  spoke,  and  spoke 
King  Frederick  William.  ‘‘  We  are  with  a  repressed  urgency  that  was  in 
told  that  the  French  army  is  falling  great  contrast  to  the  quiet  calmness  of 
back.  We  have  heard  no  sound  of  his  manner  before, 
skirmishing.  What  has  occurred  to  '  ‘‘  May  it  please  your  Majesty,”  he 
change  their  purpose?  What  men  said, ‘‘ the  Russian  regiment  wajj  here  ; 
have  you  with  you  here  in  this  wood  ?  but  when  the  news  came  that  it  was  the 
And  what  have  you  done  ?”  whole  army  advancing,  our  case  did  in- 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we  deed  seem  perfectly  hopeless.  What  was 
have  here  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a  to  be  done?  We  knew  that  had  this 
single  troop  of  horsemen  under  the  thing  been  known  half  an  hour  earlier 
command  of  this  brave  young  man,  this  duty  would  never  have  been  put 
Captain  Wagner.  Our  orders  were  to  upon  us.  The  regiment  was  the  flower 
strive  and  hold  the  wood  against  what  of  the  Russian  infantry.  To  lose  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  few  advance  regi-  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  army, 
ments  of  the  army,  until  out  own  had  The  Colonel,  who  loves  his  brave  men, 
taken  up  its  position.  But  we  quickly  could  not  face  the  thought  of  seeing 
perceived  that  it  was  not  only  an  ad-  them  helplessly  slaughtered  like  no 
vance  guard,  bat  the  whole  French  many  sheep.  That  was  not  war — that 
army  that  was  bearing  down  upon  us,  was  massacre — and  it  seemed  our  only 
and  therefore  to  engage  would  be  use-  fate.  For  himself  he  had  no  fear.  He 
less  and  hopeless.  Our  only  chance  would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
lay  in  strategy.”  cause  a  dozen  times  over.  But  his  uieu 

‘‘ What  strategy  ?”  asked  the  King  — his  heart  bled  for  them.  By  their 
quickly  ;  and  the  Major  modestly  told  life  they  might  still  serve  the  cause, 
his  story,  and  explained  exactly  what  Their  slaughter  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
had  been  done.  He  spoke  little  enough  to  it.  We  took  counsel  together,  and 
of  his  own  share  in  it,  but  gave  warm  he  gave  the  word  to  march  after  the 
praise  to  the  young  cavalry  Captain,  rest.  He  knew  that  that  is  what  would 
who  stood  beside  him  with  glowing  have  been  ordered  had  all  been  known  ; 
face.  The  Sovereigns  listened  with  and  as  for  the  idea  of  this  ruse— that 
rapt  attention,  throwing  in  here  a  had  not  yet  entered  into  our  heads, 
quick  question,  here  a  pertinent  re-  Wo  thought  only  of  being  killed  to  a 
mark,  but  without  losing  a  word  of  the  man  here  in  the  wood.” 
narrative  as  it  proceeded.  The  face  of  “  But  you  stayed — you  aud  Captain 
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Wagner,”  said  the  Emperor,  whose 
face  looked  as  if  carved  in  dint. 

Your  Majesty,  our  companies  were 
small  and  of  no  great  importance. 
They  could  be  spared.  Their  loss 
would  strike  no  blow  to  the  Allies. 
And  hardly  had  the  Russians  marched 
away  before  this  thought  entered  my 
head  of  striving  to  trick  the  enemy, 
whom  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  other¬ 
wise  holding  in  check.  The  brave 
Captain  hero  seconded  me  ably  and 
well,  so  that,  as  you  see,  we  were  suc¬ 
cessful  beyond  our  wildest  hopes.  AVe 
strove  to  hold  them  in  check  for  a  few 
hours,  but  we  never  thought  of  turning 
them  back.” 

The  Emperor,  whoso  face  was  still 
very  stern  and  sot,  and  who  was  biting 
the  ends  of  his  gray  mustache,  now  had 
his  note-book  iii  his  hand. 

“  It  was  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ilazoumikhine,  was  it  not  ?” 
he  queried,  and  as  the  Major  gave  a 
silent  assent,  they  all  heard  him  mut¬ 
ter,  as  he  made  an  entry  in  his  book  : 

‘‘  That  regiment  must  be  decimated  ; 
and  the  first  to  be  shot  must  bo  the 
Colonel.” 

Captain  Wagner  turned  a  little  pale, 
and  fell  back  a  step.  The  Major  stood 
where  he  was,  his  eyes  fixed  full  upon 
the  Emperor,  who  presently  met  the 
glance  fixed  upon  him,  and  said,  his 
race  softening,  and  taking  a  new  ex¬ 
pression — 

”  You  are  a  brave  man,  Major.  I 
would  my  own  Colonel  had  been  such 
as  you.  Ask  something  of  me  for 
yonrself — no  matter  what.  1  desire 
the  pleasure  of  conferring  some  favor 
on  you.” 

‘‘  May  I  indeed  ask  a  favor  of  your 
Majesty?”  queried  the  Major. 

“  Do  so,  I  desire  it  of  you,”  replied 
the  Emperor. 

“  Then,”  answered  the  Major  quick¬ 
ly,  “  I  earnestly  pray  you  to  pardon 
Colonel  Razoumikhine  and  his  brave 
men.  Let  them  live  to  serve  your 
Majesty  and  the  cause.  Pardon  this 
one  act  of  disobedience— for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  terribly  hard.  For¬ 
give  them,  and  spare  them  !  If  your 
Majesty  is  good  enough  to  desire  to  do 
me  a  favor,  that  is  the  one  I  would 
ask.” 

There  was  a  softer  light  in  the  Em¬ 


peror’s  eyes.  His  stern  face  had  taken 
a  different  expression.  Detaching  from 
his  coat  an  order  that  he  wore,  he  fast¬ 
ened  it  with  his  own  hands  upon  the 
Major’s  breast ;  and  as  he  did  so  he 
said — 

‘‘Not  only  are  yon  a  brave  m-n. 
Major  ;  bnt  you  have  a  good  heart 
For  your  sake  and  at  your  request  I 
will  pardon  the  Colonel  and  spare  the 
lives  of  himself  and  those  I  had  doomed 
to  die  with  him.  It  shall  not  be  said 
of  Alexander  of  Russia  that  he  de¬ 
nied  the  boon  asked  of  him  at  his  own 
request  by  the  bravest  soldier  it  has  ever 
been  his  iot  to  meet !” 

The  story  thus  related  by  an  elderly 
officer  in  the  garden  of  the  little  inn 
that  warm  evening  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  acclamation  by  the 
company  gathered  round  the  table. 
Although  the  speaker  had  not  been 
there  at  the  time,  nor  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  gallant  Major,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  he  had  served  in  the 
Allied  Armies  during  the  War  of  Lib¬ 
eration,  and  had  heard  every  detail  of 
the  successful  stratagem  from  men  who 
had  been  under  the  orders  of  the  Majir 
at  the  time. 

At  a  table  a  short  distance  off,  but 
well  within  ear  shot,  sat  a  bent  old 
man,  with  something  military  in  his 
aspect.  His  back  had  been  turned  to 
the  company  during  the  lecital  of  the 
tale,  but  nevertherless  he  had  evidently 
listened  to  it  with  profound  attention, 
as  some  of  the  young  officers  had  casu¬ 
ally  observed. 

At  the  close  of  the  tale  wine  was 
called  for,  and  when  the  host  brought 
it  out,  one  young  soldier  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  waving  his  glass  above  his 
head  cried  lustily — 

“  Three  cheers  for  the  brave  Major  ! 
Let  ns  drink  his  health,  gentlemen  !” 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  company 
was  on  its  feet. 

“  Aye,  let  us  drink  his  health  here 
in  Silesia  !”  cried  the  officer  who  had 
told  the  story,  ‘‘  for  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me  it  was  from  Silesia  that 
he  came.  Here  is  to  the  health  of  the 
brave  Major,  if  he  be  living  yet— and 
all  honor  to  his  memory  if  he  be  passed 
away.  And  may  Germany  never  want 
such  men  as  he  to  lead  her  sous  to  vie- 
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tory  or  death  when  she  has  need  of 
them  1” 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Honor  to  the 
brave  Major  !  Hero  is  to  the  health  of 
the  Major  !  Hoch  !  Iloch  !  Hoch  !” 
cried  the  soldiers  as  they  filled  their 
glasses  and  waved  them  above  'their 
heads  before  drinking  their  toast ;  and 
it  was  only  when  they  resumed  their 
scats  again,  that  one  among  their  num* 
ber  observed  that  the  old  man  at  the 
next  table  had  kept  his  seat  despite  (he 
general  enthusiasm,  and  was  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand  as  though 
somewhat  overcome. 

“  Come,  sir,’’  cried  the  young  offi¬ 
cer.  “  Will  you  not  join  our  toast,  for 
'  the  glory  of  Germany  and  your  own 
countryman?  You  have  the  air  of  a 
soldier  yourself.  Perhaps  you  have 
borne  arms  for  your  country  in  your 
day.  Come  and  join  us  in  drinking  a 
brave  man’s  health  ;  for  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  heard  the  story,  and  that 
your  heart  will  echo  our  words  of 
praise,”  and  so  speaking  he  filled  a  glass 
and  held  it  out  to  the  old  man. 

The  latter  rose  and  came  slowly  for¬ 
ward.  There  was  no  mistaking  him 
when  he  stood  up.  Aged  and  worn 
and  feeble  as  he  now  was,  and  bearing 
the  scars  of  many  wounds,  he  was  every 
inch  the  soldier,  and  it  did  not  take  a 
very  keen  eye  to  see  that  he  owed  his 
present  enfeebled  condition  as  much  to 
wounds  received  in  battle  as  to  the 
flight  of  time. 

He'came  and  leaned  his  hands  upon 
tlie  table,  and  looked  with  a  strange 


expression  upon  the  ring  of  expectant 
faces  round  him.  Something  in  his 
aspect  arrested  instant  attention.  No¬ 
body  spoke,  but  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  fine  old  face  that  quivered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  grew  quiet  and 
calm. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  man  in 
a  clear  voice,  “  I  have  indeed  heard 
your  story,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  sir,” 
lie  said  with  a  slight  bow  toward  the 
senior  officer,  who  had  told  it.  “  You 
can  little  know,  indeed,  with  what 
feelings  I  listened  to  it.  But,  gentle¬ 
men”— and  here  his  hands,  which  had 
been  toying  with  the  button  of  his 
overcoat,  and  which  he  now  unfastened 
sufficiently  to  show  that  upon  the  inner 
one  he  wore  pinned  a  peculiar  order, 
unlike  any  which  the  younger  soldiers 
had  ever  seen  before — ”  let  me  tell  you 
this  one  thing  :  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  the  wood  that  day,  pinned 
this  order  upon  my  breast  with  his  own 
hands,  my  heart  did  not  beat  with  so 
much  pride  and  joy  and  love  for  my 
country  as  it  did  just  now  when  you, 
stood  up  with  such  generous  acclama¬ 
tions.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
them.  I  know  that  when  (xermany 
next  wants  her  sons  to  fight  for  her, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  brave  and  gen¬ 
erous  men  to  lead  her  sons  into  the  bat¬ 
tle  !” 

And  the  old  man  turned  away  with 
a  face  that  quivered  with  emotion. 

It  was  Major  Hermann  himself. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  University 
College,  Oxford,  has  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
English  language  and  literature. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  Carlyle’s  House  Pur¬ 
chase  Fund  for  Wednesday,  December  4th, 
the  centenary  of  Carlyle’s  birth.  A  loan  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits,  pictures,  ifss.,  and  other 
memorials  pertaining  to,  or  associated  with, 
Thomas  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  will  be  opened 
at  Carlyle's  House,  Cbeyne  Bow,  at  eleven 
A.M.,  and  will  remain  open  for  about  a  month. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chelsea  Town  Hall 


at  five  P.H.,  when  the  keys  and  title-deeds  of 
the  house  will  be  handed  over  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  trust.  Mr.  John  Morley  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  and  others 
will  also  speak. 

An  important  feature  of  Goamopdis,  the  new 
magazine  which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  announces 
will  commence  issue  on  January  1st,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Fernand  Ortmans  (of  the 
Temps),  is  that  of  periodical  “  chroniques”  of 
literature,  politics,  and  the  drama.  The 
“  chroniques"  will  be  nine  in  number,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  literature,  politics,  and  drama  of 
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England,  France,  and  Germany.  Each  chroni¬ 
cler  will  write  in  his  .own  langnage,  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  his  remarks  will  be  confined  to  his 
sabject  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  conntry 
which  he  represents.  On  the  English  side 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  promised  to  contribute 
the  literary,  Mr.  Henry  Norman  the  political, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  the  dramatic  “  chron- 
ique."  On  the  French  side  M.  Emile  Fagnet 
has  promised  to  contribnte  the  literary,  M.  F. 
de  Pressense  the  political,  and  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre  the  dramatic  “chronique.”  On  the 
German  side  Dr.  Anton  Bettelheim  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  literary.  Dr.  Paul  Nathan  the  political, 
and  Herr  Mautbner  the  dramatic  chronique." 

Mb.  Haiii.  Caine’s  visit  to  America  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  publication  of  an  tdi- 
tion  de  luxe  of  “  The  Manxman,"  illustrated 
with  forty  photographs  of  scenes  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  the  author  has  himself  selected. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Go., 
who  originally  issued  the  book  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  number  of  copies  is  limited  to 
250,  all  signed  by  the  author. 

About  four  months  ago  a  literary  expedition 
started  from  St.  Petersburg  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  the  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  Russian  popular 
songs  in  the  provinces.  Upward  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  songs  ate  said  to  have  been  already  se¬ 
cured,  of  which  several  date  from  a  remote 
age,  and  possess  considerable  interest  from 
both  a  literary  and  a  musical  point  of  view. 

A  coLPOBTEUB  WBS  recently  arrested  in  Gala- 
ta  District,  Turkey,  for  selling  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
seditions  document.  The  Turkish  authorities 
called  for  a  certificate  of  the  author’s  death, 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  document  was 
not  of  recent  origin. 

The  Schiller  Archiv  at  Morbach  has  lately 
received  an  interesting  collection'  of  letters 
and  manuscripts,  amounting  in  all  to  790 
numbers.  Among  the  former  are  included  34 
letters  by  the  poet  himself  ;  127  by  bis  wife, 
Charlotte  von  Schiller  ;  and  63  by  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries.  Dr.  K. 
Steiner,  of  Stuttgart,  is  the  generous  donor  of 
the  (Valuable  collection. 

The  British  Museum  has  acquired  an  inter¬ 
esting  letter  of  J.  S.  Mill's  addressed  to  Car¬ 
lyle  when  his  “  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion”  was  published,  and  Mill  was  at  work  on 
his  “  Logic."  It  describes  his  life  at  the  In¬ 


dia  Office,  and  explains  how  he  found  leisure 
for  his  own  studies  when  the  contents  of  one 
Indian  mail  were  disposed  of  and  another  had 
not  arrived. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Acad6mie 
Fran9aise,  which  was  held  last  week,  no  less 
than  six  prizes  were  awarded  to  authors  of 
works  on  English  subjects— the  highest  (2000 
francs)  to  M.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  for  bis  “  His- 
toire  Litt^raire  du  People  Anglais,"  of  which 
an  English  translation  is  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

In  the  Life  of  Professor  Huxley,  which  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley, 
son  of  the  late  distinguished  scientist,  there 
will  be  embodied  a  considerable  number  of 
letters  on  subjects  social  and  political,  as  well 
as  scientific,  addressed  by  the  professor  to  an 
extensive  circle  of  correspondents.  In  his 
epistolary  work— and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted,' Professor  Huxley  replied  person¬ 
ally  to  all  communications  addiessed  to  him¬ 
self— a  genial  courtesy  and  tolerance  are 
evinced  that  were  not  always  conspicuous  in 
the  professor’s  controversial  writings. 

The  catalogues  of  rare,  choice,  and  curious 
books,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  are  always  of  interest,  as 
showing  what  is  in  demand  in  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  the  most  valuable  lot  here 
is  the  complete  series  of  the  publications  of 
the  Grolier  Club,  to  which  no  price  is  affixed  ; 
but  there  are  also  twenty  two  of  the  issues  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  To  some  the  most 
desirable  would  be  a  ms.  diary  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  for  the  year  1868  ;  to  others  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field."  The  only  English  authors  that  appear 
in  collected  sets  are  Harrison  Ainsworth  (dear 
at  the  price),  Fronde,  and  Stevenson  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  set  of  six  of  Thackeray's  rarer 
opuscnla.  The  bindings,  we  observe,  are  al¬ 
most  always  English  —  Bedford,  Riviere,  and 
Zaehnsdoif— though  several  of  the  Grolier 
Club  volumes  have  been  bound  in  Paris. 

Mb.  Thomas  Wbioht,  of  Olney,  the  latest 
biographer  of  Cowper  and  of  De  Foe,  is  stead¬ 
ily  pursuing  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  upon  which  he  has 
now  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time. 
While  some  friends  of  Dickens  have  attempt¬ 
ed  in  various  ways  to  discourage  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Life  of  the  novelist,  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  of  Dickens  have,  on  the 
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other  hand,  famished  Mr.  Wris^ht  with  vala- 
able  assistance  in  preparing  the  biography. 

Thi  next  yolume  of  the  popular  issue  of  the 
“  Eminent  Women”  series  will  be  “  Elizabeth 
Fry,”  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Pitmar. 

The  total  number  of  matriculations  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  this  term  has  been  868,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  nine.  But  if  we  compare — as  the 
Registrary  does— the  twelve  months  of  the 
calendar  year,  the  decrease  amounts  to  41.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  those  col¬ 
leges  which  have  specially  fallen  off,  but  we 
may  mention  the  non-collegiate  have  advanced 
from  37  to  51,  including  at  least  10  natives  of 
India. 

The  existence  has  just  been  made  knovn  of 
a  long  series  of  literary  letters,  addressed  dar¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  to 
George  Thomson,  the  publisher  of  that  ”  Mis¬ 
cellany  of  Scottish  Sung”  to  which  Barns  con¬ 
tributed.  Unfortunately,  the  series  does  not 
go  back  to  the  lifetime  of  Bums  himself  ;  but 
there  are  interesting  letters  by  his  widow,  his 
brother  Gilbert,  and  his  son  James  Glencairn. 
The  later  correspondents  include  Byron,  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Moore,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
Joanna  Baillie  ;  and  also  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Weber  ;  while  Dickens  comes  in  as  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  granddaughter  of  Thomson. 
The  letters  are  to  be  printed  in  the  Glasgow 
Everung  Neves,  beginning  with  this  week. 

Umdeb  the  general  title  of  “  Women  of  Colo¬ 
nial  and  Revolutionary  Times  in  America,” 
Mr.  Murray  is  preparing  (in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  a  series  of 
volumes,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  carefully  studied  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  American  women,  but  to  offer  as  a 
background  for  these  portraits  pictures  of  the 
domestic  and  social,  instead  of  the  political 
and  other  public,  life  of  the  people  in  succes¬ 
sive  periods  of  national  development.  The 
project  'thus  includes  a  series  of  closely  con- 
necte4  narratives,  for  which  use  has  been 
freely  made  of  old  letters,  wills,  inventories, 
bills,  etc.,  from  which  have  been  gleaned  many 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  colonial  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  days.  In  addition  to  these,  diaries, 
memoirs,  autobiographies— in  fact,  all  sources 
— have  been  drawn  upon  for  material  to  add 
to  the  truthfulness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
picture.  Puritan  England  under  James  I. 
will  be  depicted  in  Mrs  Earle’s  “  Margaret 
Winthrop,”  who  did  not  reach  New  England 
until  some  time  after  her  husband,  the  gov- 


January, 

emor.  The  hospitality  displayed  later  by  the 
landed  gentry  of  Virginia  will  be  shown  in  the 
lives  of  Martha  Washington  and  of  ”  Dolly” 
Madison,  as  well  as  the  official  and  semi  offi¬ 
cial  functions  over  which  they  presided  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

The  part  played  by  Boston  women  in  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  indicated  in  Miss  Brown’s  life  of  Mercy 
Otis  Warren,  while  various  aspects  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  life— both  the  town  life  that  centred  in 
Bowling  Green,  and  the  manor  life  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Hudson — will  receive  treatment. 


MISCELLANY. 

CBnoMAiiiTY  OF  CBiiiDKEN. — Montaigne  has 
said  that  lying  and  obstinacy  grow  in  childteu 
just  as  their  body  does.  The  moral  sense  is 
certainly  wanting  in  children  in  the  first 
months  or  even  the  first  years  of  life.  Fur 
them,  right  and  wrong  are  what  is  permitted 
or  forbidden  by  the  father  or  mother,  but  not 
once  do  they  perceive  independently  that  a 
thing  is  wrong.  ”  This  age  is  without  pity,” 
said  La  Fontaine,  faithful  portrayer  of  na¬ 
ture.  Cruelty,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  children.  Says  Broussais 
(“Irritation  et  Folie,”  p.  20),  “There  is 
scarcely  a  child  who  does  not  abuse  his  power 
over  those  who  are  weaker  than  he.”  Such  is 
the  first  impulse,  but  the  cries  of  the  victim 
check  him  unless  he  is  born  to  ferocity,  until 
a  new  instinctive  impulse  leads  him  to  com¬ 
mit  a  new  abuse.  In  general  he  prefers  wrong 
to  right ;  be  is  cruel  rather  than  good  because 
he  thus  feels  a  greater  emotion  and  can  feel 
his  own  unlimited  power,  and  therefore  he  is 
seen  to  break  inanimate  objects  with  delight 
He  delights  in  torturing  animals,  in  drowning 
flies,  he  beats  the  dog,  and  he  smothers  his 
bird. 

Even  that  fundamental  principle  of  megalo¬ 
mania  and  of  criminality  which  is  excessive 
vanity,  self-absorption,  is  very  great  in  chil 
dren.  In  two  families  in  which  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  equality  are  maintained  by  the  par¬ 
ents,  the  children  even  at  three  years  of  age 
observe  the  pretended  artificial  distinctions 
of  social  classes  and  treat  with  haughtiness 
the  poor,  and  with  deference  the  children  of 
their  own  age  whose  parents  are  rich  or 
titled.  The  same  thing,  for  that  matter,  is 
also  seen  in  animals  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
watchdog  that  barks  at  persons  in  shabby 
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clothes.  All  children,  from  the  a(;e  of  seven 
or  eight  months,  like  to  show  off  their  new 
shoes  or  hats,  and  get  angry  when  they  are 
taken  off.  Many  children,  even  those  who 
afterward  show  little  intellect  and  slight  pre> 
oocity,  at  nine  or  ten  months  of  age  are  wont  to 
cry  if  they  are  not  dressed  in  some  particular 
pretty  gown  ;  especially  does  this  passion  ex¬ 
tend  to  red  shoes.  One  who  lives  among  the 
upper  classes  has  no  idea  of  the  passion  babies 
have  for  alcoholic  liqnor,  bat  among  the  lower 
classes  it  is  only  too  common  a  thing  to  see 
even  sucking  babes  drink  wine  and  liquors 
with  wonderful  delight,  and  to  see  parents 
enjoy  seeing  them  get  drunk.  Nor  do  we  find 
lacking  in  early  years,  even  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four,  obscene  tendencies,  though  limited 
by  incomplete  development. 

Now  when  the  child  becomes  a  youth,  large¬ 
ly  through  the  training  of  his  parents  and  of 
the  school,  still  more  so  by  nature  itself,  when 
inclined  to  the  good,  all  this  criminality  dis¬ 
appears,  just  as  in  the  fully  developed  foetus 
the  traces  of  the  lower  animals  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  first 
months  of  the  total  life  ;  we  have  a  genuine 
ethical  evolution  corresponding  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  evolution.  But  in  some  unfortunates  this 
evolution  does  not  take  place,  just  as  in  physi¬ 
cal  monsters  there  is  arrest  of  physical  devel¬ 
opment  or  of  total  evolution,  and  then  the 
criminal  tendencies  become  more  marked  than 
in  the  majority  of  youths,  often  breaking  out 
in  terrible  atrocities  and  obscenities,  and  per¬ 
sisting  ever  after.  A  child,  five  years  old, 
intelligent  and  wide-awake,  seeing  blood  flow 
from  his  little  brother’s  nose,  knocked  him 
off  the  chair  and,  plunging  his  hands  in  the 
blood,  cried  :  “  I  want  to  kill  this  baby,  I 
want  to  see  his  blood,  I  want  nothing  else.” 
Asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  kill  his 
mother,  he  answered:  ‘‘I  can’t  just  now,  I 
shall  wait  till  I  am  bigger.”  Another  bright 
child,  eleven  years  old,  had  struck  «nd  threat¬ 
ened  a  comrade,  then  he  killed  him  with  blows 
from  a  sickle,  not  stopping  till  tired  out,  then 
threw  the  body  into  a  ditch,  where  he  washed 
himself,  and  pretended  that  they  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  peasant  and  confessed  only  when 
he  was  promised  immunity.  Cruelty  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  earliest  youth  of  Garacalla,  of 
Caligula,  and  of  Commodus,  who  at  thirteen 
had  a  slave  thrown  into  a  furnace  for  a  trivial 
reason  ;  of  Louis  XI.  and  of  Charles  IX.  who 
had  animals  tortured,  and  of  Louis  XIII.  who 
crushed  slowly  between  two  stones  the  head 


of  a  little  bird,  and  became  so  irritated  against 
a  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  like  that  to  calm 
him  down  they  had  to  pretend  to  kill  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  When  he  became  king  he  delighted 
to  watch  the  agony  of  Protestants  condemned 
to  death. 

Now  these  criminals  are  recognized  even 
from  their  earliest  days,  because  they  have 
extraordinary  anomalies  of  the  face  and  of  the 
skull,  asymmetry,  macrocephaly,  exaggeration 
of  the  length  or  breadth,  strabismus,  ears 
badly  placed  or  too  large,  enormous  jaws,  bad 
conformation  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the 
incisors,  now  too  large,  and  again  too  far 
apart,  nose  flat  and  crooked,  hair  abundant 
on  the  forehead,  an  exaggerated  development 
of  the  body  (a  child  of  seven  having  the  stat¬ 
ure  and  weight  of  one  of  nine),  strength  pre¬ 
cocious,  left  handedness  more  common,  and 
above  all  great  dulness  of  the  senses.  The 
sense  of  touch  instead  of  marking  one  or  two 
millimetres  is  so  dull  as  to  give  four  millime¬ 
tres  or  more.  The  sensibility  to  pain  is  very 
slight.  The  sense  of  odors  and  colors  is  im¬ 
perfectly  developed.  There  is  then  a  crimi¬ 
nal  type,  so  that  your  intuition  leads  you  un¬ 
consciously  to  shrink  from  a  person  who  has 
the  face  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  heard  the  case 
of  a  woman  who,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  niece  who  afterward  became  a  great  criminal, 
said  on  seeing  her  eyes,  ”  She  looks  as  if  she 
were  going  to  murder  ns  all.”  .Recently  the 
notorious  Craveri  was  loath  to  rent  a  room  to 
a  man  who  had  made  a  sinister  impression  on 
her,  and  who  afterward  killed  her.  I  explain 
this  fact  scientifically,  by  maintaining  that  in 
the  strata  of  our  brain  there  must  exist  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sensations  experienced  by  our 
progenitors,  sensations  which  are  reawakened 
as  soon  as  the  causes  are  represented  which 
first  awakened  them. 

«  »  *  *  * 

It  is  worth  while  to  study  the  inclinations 
which  predominate  in  these  individuals,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  direct  them  and  guide 
them  in  a  special  direction.  Above  all,  with¬ 
draw  them  from  those  fields  in  which  their 
criminal  activity  would  most  develop,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  would  infect  the  innocent. 
When  at  last  no  measures  will  longer  avail, 
and  when  vice  has  become  crime,  and  habitual 
crime,  procure  their  isolation  as  if  they  were 
lunatics,  so  as  to  spare  society  a  series  of  mis¬ 
fortunes,  the  family  greater  disgrace,  and  the 
judges  an  activity  often  useless.  Human  jus¬ 
tice  examines  only  50  per  cent,  of  those  who 
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become  guilty,  and  of  these  does  not  punish 
25  per  cent.,  and  punishes  them  inefficacious* 
ly,  often  sending  them  back,  especially  if 
young,  to  their  wicked  deeds,  frequently  sev¬ 
eral'  times  a  year.  That  is  why  crime  tri¬ 
umphs  every  day,  and  all  that  we  do  serves 
only  to  aggravate  it.  And  thus  we  suffer  from 
the  harm  the  criminal  does  ns,  and  suffer  for 
the  expense  of  investigations  to  find  him  out 
and  to  convict  him,  without  all  this  prevent¬ 
ing  ns  from  being  injured  again  by  him  in 
the  near  future.  If  the  teacher,  by  pointing 
out  the  future  criminal,  prevents  his  maturing 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  he  will  do  a  holy 
work  and  one  truly  useful  to  humanity. 

The  Fkiends  We  Neveb  See.— Among  the 
commonplaces  of  sentiment  to  which  most  of 
ns  give  occasional  utterance,  one  to  which  a 
more  than  common  pathos  and  sincerity  be¬ 
long,  is  the  lament  that  in  the  busy  or  frivo¬ 
lous  bustle  of  life,  we  so  seldom  see  the 
friends  we  value  most.  All  sorts  of  people 
express  this  regret  in  all  sorts  of  different 
accents,  and  with  all  sorts  of  different  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  fact  that  lies  behind  it. 
Perhaps  we  hear  it  oftenest  from  the 
lady  of  fashion  who  likes  to  remind  the  ac¬ 
quaintances  she  meets,  at  least  every  other 
day,  that  there  are  people  she  never  meets 
who  are  far  more  dear  and  precious  to  her 
than  any  of  the  butterfly  friends  with 
whom  she  appears  to  be  on  terms  of  such 
happy  and  altogether  satisfying  intimacy. 
“  Dear  me,  yes,”  one  hears  her  saying,  ”  Lon¬ 
don  society  is  of  course  very  delightful.  There 
is  nothing  more  delightful.  One  hears  every¬ 
thing  and  sees  everything  and  meets  every¬ 
body — everybody  except,  of  course,  the  half 
dozen  people  who  are  the  only  people  one 
really  cares  for.  Why  is  it,  1  wonder,  that 
the  people  everybody  cares  for  most  are  not 
to  be  met  in  society  ?'  ’ 

Why,  indeed  ?  The  question  is  a  very  large 
one,  admitting  of  many  answers.  Though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cynical  reply  that  of 
course  the  people  worth  caring  for  do  not 
care  for  society,  and  the  skeptical  retort  which 
denies  that  the  lady  of  fashion  really  wants  to 
meet  anybody  in  society  who  is  not  always 
there— are  the  only  replies  that  are  ever  given. 
And  they,  like  most  cynical  and-  sceptical 
views,  leave  the  root  and  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  untouched. 

It  is  as  little  true,  as  it  is  little  courteous, 
to  say  to  the  lady  who  buzzes  from  party  to 
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party,  lamenting  that  she  does  not  meet  every, 
where  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise  with 
whom  she  thinks  she  would  like  to  exchange 
ideas  : — ”  Yon  are  a  hypocrite,  and  you  know 
yourself  for  one.  You  go  into  society  for  what 
society  can  give  you  :  and  what  society  gives 
you  is  all  that  yon  want.  You  are  a  butterfly 
among  butterflies,  and  yon  meet  in  society  ex¬ 
actly  the  people  you  want  to  meet —the  people 
of  your  own  kind,  the  people  who  admire  you, 
and  whom  you  admire.  The  other  people, 
whom  you  profess  to  care  for,  are  to  be  found 
in  their  own  place,  and  if  yon  went  less  into 
society  you  might  have  time  to  go  to  see  them. 
But  you  prefer  the  society  of  the  butterflies, 
and  you  seek  it  because  you  prefer  it ;  and 
your  lament  for  ‘  the  friends  you  never  see  ’ 
is  only  one  social  affectation  among  many.” 

Alas  !  for  life  and  society,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  no  more  reached  by  the  sceptical  re¬ 
tort  than  by  the  superficial  complaint.  Though 
there  are  many  butterflies  in  society,  society 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  butterflies. 
The  good,  the  pious,  the  useful,  and  sincere 
contribute  their  contingent  to  its  gatherings  ; 
and  the  lament  for  '*  the  friends  we  never  see” 
is  heard  quite  as  often  from  them  as  from  the 
frivolous  and  the  insincere.  Indeed  it  is 
heard  quite  as  often  from  those  who  never  go 
into  society  at  all,  and— such  is  the  irony  of 
life — these  hermits  generally  believe  that  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  see  their  best  friends 
is  that  something— generally  duty — hinders 
them  from  going  into  society.  To  them  the 
butterfly  lady  who  flutters  from  party  to  party, 
enjoying  herself  exceedingly  among  her  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  regretting  that  she  never 
sees  her  friends— is  enviable  just  because  they 
imagine  her  in  continual  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunity  their  own  exile  from  society  seems 
to  deny  them,  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
friends  they  care  for  most,  or  would  care  for 
most  if  they  had  but  the  chance  of  improving 
acquaintance  into  friendship. 

The  question  of  ”  the  friends  we  never  see" 
goes  really  much  deeper  than  any  mere  society 
question.  Almost  all  of  us  who  are  capable 
of  the  constancy  and  intelligence  in  affection 
that  go  to  the  making  and  keeping  of  friends 
worth  having,  realise  soon  after  we  have  left 
our  flrst  youth  behind,  that  the  friends  whose 
influence  we  know  to  be  the  best  upon  our 
lives,  and  whose  present  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  we  believe  to  be  most  necessary  to  us,  are 
the  last  people  with  whom  the  drift  of  circum¬ 
stances  makes  it  possible  for  ns  to  live. 
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Either  onr  friends  go  abroad  and  we  stay  at 
home  ;  or  we  go  abroad  and  they  stay  at  home  ; 
'  or  they  advance  tosncoess,  high  place,  social 
distinction  and  importance,  while  we  remain 
obscnre  and  undistinguished.  Sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  women,  it  is  marriage  and  domes¬ 
tic  duties  that  seem  to  eome  in  the  way  of 
friendship.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  profes¬ 
sional  work,  the  necessary  devotion  of  time  to 
bread-winning  labor  ;  sometimes  it  is  philan¬ 
thropic  and  charitable  labors  that  withdraw 
people  from  social  intercourse. 

The  causes  are  many,  and  they  affect  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  pretty  equally.  The 
busy  are.  withdrawn  by  their  business  ;  and 
the  idle,  who  alone  are  free  to  go  to  several 
parties  every  afternoon  and  evening  of  their 
lives,  are  debarred  from  meeting  their  particu¬ 
lar  friends  at  those  parties,  by  the  fact  that 
their  friends  are  not  able  to  be  there.  For, 
after  all,  frivolous  people  are  nut  necessarily 
insincere  when  they  pine  for  the  society  of 
those  who  are  not  frivolous.  The  compauy 
of  the  grave  and  solid  is  as  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  social  trifler  as  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  trunk  of  the  forest  tree  to  the  creep¬ 
ing  plant  that  clings  to  it.  And,  when  at  last 
the  triflers  weary  of  uninterrupted  trifling, 
and  “  take  up”  serious  pursuits,  attending 
lectures  or  joining  philanthropic  societies, 
though  they  begin  work  with  a  ”  set,”  they 
shortly  find  that  the  lightness  of  their  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  the  frivolity  of  their  motives  will 
not  bring  them  any  exemption  from  the  law 
by  which  men  and  women  are  all,  more  or 
less  obviously,  condemned  to  live  their  lives 
alone.  Very  soon  their  set  disperses,  and 
they  are  left  alone  with  their  good  work  or 
their  study — the  only  choice  given  them  being 
whether  they  will  return  to  society  where  their 
chosen  friends  are  not  to  be  met,  or  stick  to 
the  new  pursuits  from  which  the  chosen  friends 
have  drifted  away.  And  after  all,  what  is  the 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  law  o(  circum¬ 
stance,  or  is  there  really  any  principle  involved 
in  it  ? 

We  think  there  is,  and  a  very  simple  and 
obvious  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  society 
is  the  last  place  where  one  can  count  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  people  one  cares  most  about ;  though 
it  is  not  true  that  nobody  worth  oaring  much 
about  goes  into  society.  The  people  worth 
caring  about,  and  the  people  somebody  cares 
most  about,  are  of  course  the  same  people, 
though  cynical  chagrin  is  very  fond  of  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not.  And  they  are  invariably 


the  people  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  that 
really  must  be  done,  and  a  circle  of  people  de¬ 
pending  upon  them  for  all  sorts  of  vital  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  the  due  rendering  of  these  services 
and  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  renunciation  of 
what  is  commonly  called  society,  does  inevi¬ 
tably  limit  the  number  of  possible  appearances 
to  be  made  in  it,  and  put  quite  out  of  ques¬ 
tion  those  delightful  little  arrangements  made 
behind  the  scenes  for  meeting  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  which  are  the  delight  of 
idlers  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  idle, 
and  who  can  therefore  time  their  appearances 
at  any  or  everybody’s  party  so  as  to  coincide 
w'ith  the  appearances  of  their  particular 
“  chums.”  The  busy  person,  the  useful  person, 
the  person  really  necessary  to  society,  is  for- 
ever  debarred  from  the  delights  of  these  little 
plots  and  conspiracies.  Such  people  go  to 
their  parties  when  they  can,  considering  only 
how  to  finish  that  bit  of  work  and  keep  that 
business  appointment  before  or  after  it.  They 
arrive  probably  just  as  the  idle  acquaintance, 
who  was  ”  dying  to  have  a  chat  with  them,” 
is  obliged  to  run  away  to  catch  up  the  thread 
of  half  a  dozen  other  little  chats  that  have 
been  prearranged  with  other  professional 
idlers.  They  leave  it  as  the  friend  they  would 
have  liked  to  meet  is  coming  in,  and  all  they 
get  out  of  their  party  is  what  they  got  out  of 
their  business  appointment — the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  ‘‘sense  of  duty  done.” 
More  than  anybody  else  present,  they  have 
done  what  formal  invitations  ask  us  all  to  do, 
conferred  the  "honor  of  their  company”  on 
their  hostess,  but  they  have  done  nothing 
more.  It  is  the  idlers,  the  triflers,  the  frivo¬ 
lous  crew,  so  easily  dismissed  by  the  uncom¬ 
plimentary  phrase,  ‘‘people  nobody  cares  to 
talk  to,”  who  contribute  the  gsyety,  the  laugh¬ 
ter,  the  life,  the  color  and  the  movement, 
which  make  up  the  general  bien  eire  of  the 
scene,  from  which  the  important  person 
”  everybody  wants  to  talk  to”  tears  himself 
reluctantly  away,  thinking  harsh  thought,  if 
not  using  hard  words,  about  the  dignified 
drudgery  that  obliges  him  to  exile  himself 
from  the  pleasantness  of  society. 

But  by  whatever  cause  it  is  that  we  are  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  the  friends  our  fancy 
chooses,  the  lament  for  them  is  a  sincere  one 
with  most  of  ns,  and  the  regret  behind  it  a 
very  real  regret.  G)  nical  worldlings  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  just  because  we  see  so  little  of 
these  special  friends,  that  we  are  able  to  go 
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on  admiring  them  and  desiring  their  presence. 
Reason  may  urge  that  basiness  and  dnty,  the 
making  of  money,  the  winning  of  fame,  the 
task  of  keeping  np  a  creditable  acquaintance, 
are  the  legitimate  occupations  of  life  ;  which 
bring  a  man,  if  not  peace  at  the  last,  at  least 
a  balance  at  bis  banker’s,  and  a  respectable 
reputation  among  his  fellows.  Religion  may 
whisper  that  it  is  not  chance  that  disposes  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  and  puts  our 
friends  near  to  ns  or  sends  them  far  away. 
The  natural  desire  for  the  friend  who  is  con¬ 
genial,  is  stronger  than  the  voice  of  cynicism, 
reason,  or  religion  ;  and  it  persists,  if  not  to 
the  end  of  life,  to  the  day  when  the  spon¬ 
taneous  impulses  of  character  are  played  out, 
and  the  things  have  happened  which  turn  a 
man’s  look  backward  rather  than  forward  for 
the  rest  of  his  time  on  earth.  Only  when  we 
are  well  on  in  middle  age,  and,  of  the  friends 
we  have  most  wished  to  live  with,  a  good  few 
have  passed  beyond  the  bourne  from  which 
there  is  no  returning,  do  we  take  to  our  hearts 
what  of  truth  was  in  the  counsels  of  our  moni¬ 
tors. 

The  real  reason  why  we  cannot  accept  the 
dreary  truism — which  nevertheless  is  a  very 
true  truth — that  as  long  as  we  are  living  our 
own  lives  to  the  full,  and  doing  our  own  work 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  really  get  as 
much  good,  and  almost  as  much  pleasure,  out 
of  the  thought  of  our  absent  friends,  as  we 
oonld  out  of  their  presence — is  an  unacknowl¬ 
edged  fear  that  the  “  friend  we  never  see”  may 
have  changed,  and  be  no  more  the  friend  we 
want  to  see.  Sometimes,  alas,  the  unacknowl¬ 
edged  fear  is  a  just  one.  But  more  often  the 
friend  we  miss  and  want  is,  by  the  very  fact 
of  being  capable  of  inspiring  the  sense  of 
“  miss”  and  “  want,”  a  person  who  does  not 
change.  So  that  when  chance  brings  ns  to¬ 
gether  again,  we  see  in  a  flash  that  he  is  the 
same,  and  gather,  in  a  lump,  enough  of  the 
true  gold  of  friendship  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
the  small' change  that  might,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  passed  between  ns  in  the 
interval.  For  the  friend  who  is  the  same  to 
us  after  long  years  of  separation  is  not  only 
the  same,  but,  in  the  expressive  slang  phrase, 
“  more  so.” 

Again,  there  is  the  case  when  we  hear  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  friend  we  have  always  counted 
on  seeing  again  by-and-by,  is  dead.  In  the 
first  moment  the  blow  is  hard  to  bear— we  are 
indeed  amazed  that  it  should  fall  so  hard. 
For  why  should  we  suffer  a  sense  of  loss  and 
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maiming,  simply  because  we  read  in  the  paper 
that  So-and-so  is  dead,  when  we  had  lived  so 
long  without  seeing  him  or  even  correspond 
ing  with  him  t  In  ^e  very  paradox  lies  the 
consolation.  Obviously  we  should  not  grieve 
if  this  sudden  news  of  far-off  death  robbed  us 
only  of  a  regret  and  an  unsatisfied  longing. 
What  we  grieve  for  is  the  thought  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  was  always  with  us,  and  which 
seems  for  the  moment  taken  away  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  catastrophe.  But  only  seems,  as 
we  very  quickly  realize.  For  in  such  cases 
Death  takes  nothing  from  us  except  the  shadow 
of  possible  change,  now  grown  impossible  for 
evermore.  And  the  friends  we  never  see  become 
ours  fully  and  forever  in  the  moment,  and  not 
till  the  moment,  when  Death  takes  away  the 
doubt,  however  unrecognized,  that  absence 
may  estrange  and  time  change  them  into  the 
friends  we  would  rather  not  see. — Spectator. 

Litbbxbt  PBCuiiiABinxs  :  HenhyMuboeb. — 
Armed  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  M. 
Mendes  visited  Mnrger  early  one  morning, 
and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view  : 

“  ‘  And  so.’  said  Murger,  ‘  you  have  come 
to  Paris  to  take  a  hack  at  literature  ?  ’  His 
voice  was  somewhat  hoarse,  but  soft,  for  all 
that,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  bitterness 
and  sadness  in  it.  I  replied,  ‘  Yes  ;  and  if 
yon  will  have  the  goodness  to — ’  I  could  say 
no  more,  and  so  I  handed  him  rar  manu¬ 
scripts,  tied  np  with  a  little  piece  of  silk 
string.  He  jumped  up  suddenly,  seized  the 
papers,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  threw  them 
out  of  the  window.  Then  he  paced  the  room. 

”  ‘  Will  you  get  out  of  here,  boy,’  said  he, 
suddenly,  *  and  never  come  back  to  Paris 
again  !  ’ 

”  Almost  terrified,  I  walked  toward  the 
door,  muttering,  ‘  Oh,  yes  ;  yes.  sir ;  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  did  not  know —  I  will  leave.  ’ 

”  Then  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  led  me 
to  the  sofa  and  made  me  sit  down  beside  him. 
After  a  little  while  he  said  ;  ‘  Poor  child ! 
That  Rivet  is  a  fool  to  put  such  nonsense  into 
your  head.  But  for  all  that,  1  must  beg  your 
pardon.  Slop  a  moment,  and  we'll  have  a 
chat.  I  like  Rivet  very  much.  I  went  to  bed 
late  last  night.  Yon  woke  me  up,  and  I  was 
in  bad  humor.  But  you  write  poetry,  and 
want  to  write  romances  and  plaj's  ?  ’ 

‘‘  ‘  Yes,  sir.’ 

”  He  folded  his  arms,  and  his  head  drooped. 

”  ‘  I  am  forty -four  years  old,’  said  he.  ‘  I 
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have  worked  a  great  deal,  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  talent,  and  I  am  celebrated.  Yon  have 
come  to  me  beoanse  yon  consider  that  I  have 
a  great  >  deal  of  talent  and  some  celebrity. 
Look  at  this  chamber  where  I  slept  last  night. 
It  is  not  mine  ;  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  sleeps  npstairs.  Yon  see  there  is  no  bed 
in  it.  I  have  a  home  of  my  own,  bntT  prefer 
to  stay  here,  on  acconnt  of  the  ringing  of  the 
doorbell,  which  wakes  me  np  every  morning. 
This  ringing  is  done  by  my  creditors.  There 
is  a  bntcher,  the  frniterer,  and  the  coal  man  ; 
they  demand  their  money,  and  they  are  right. 
They  are  not  rich  ;  they  need  their  money, 
and  a  fellow  is  ashamed  of  being  nnable  to 
pay  them.  Yon  have  read  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme  1”  Thank  yon.  Bnt  what  can 
we  do  ?  We  are  bound  to  make  fun  of  sad 
things.  There  is  the  wife,  who  gets  np  before 
yon,  and  who  says  to  you,  “  Come,  come,  hnrry 
np,  get  a  move  on  yon  ;  do  something.”  And 
she  is  right.  She  knows  that  there  are  not 
three  francs  in  the  honse,  and  that  we  will 
want  to  have  breakfast  by  and  by,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  we  took  snpper  the 
night  before  in  the  Brasserie  des  Martyrs,  or 
at  the  Belle  Ponle.  It  was  to  escape  her 
tongne  this  morning  that  I  slept  here  last 
night.  Now,  as  for  my  plays  and  my  books  ; 
I  make  money  by  them,  do  I?  I  sold  the 
“  Vie  de  Boheme”  for  600  francs.  I  am  load¬ 
ed  with  debts,  and  the  Seme  des  Deux  Mondes 
hardly  ever  gives  me  more  than  3000  francs 
for  each  romance.  Of  course  yon  expected 
to  find  me  lodged  like  a  prince,  and  dressed 
in  Oriental  stuffs  ;  bnt  1  sleep  on  a  lonnge, 
like  a  servant  waiting  for  his  master,  and  to 
the  concierge  of  the  honse  across  the  way  I 
owe  for  tho  mending  of  the  overcoat  that  I 
will  put  on  by  and  by  on  my  way  to  breakfast 
on  credit  at  the  Brasserie  des  Martyrs.  Oh  ! 
bnt  I  know  now  what  yon  are  thinking  of. 
“  What  matter  about  poverty,”  you  say, 
“  when  one  has  glory  !”  Glory,  my  child, 
does  not  exist. 

”  ‘  If  yon  had  met  me  at  the  Caf4  Veron 
with  Scholl,  or  with  Lambert  Thibonst,  or 
with  Barri6re,  I  might  have  talked  to  yon  in 
qnite  another  tone.  When  one  has  had 
breakfast— because  we  do  manage  to  get  that, 
God  knows  how — when  a  fellow  has  received 
an  advance  from  some  journal,  and  he  is  sure 
of  a  good  dinner  and  a  seat  at  a  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  piece  that  a  millionaire  would  pay 
ten  lonis  for,  he  is  gay  and  healthy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  bnt  now  it  is  morning,  and  the  morning 


brings  the  recollection  of  the  sad  things  of 
yesterday.  It  does  not  believe  in  the  vanities 
of  the  evening.  Well,  I  cannot  invite  yon  to 
breakfast,  beoanse,  although  I  have  got  credit 
for  myself,  I  have  not  got  saffioient  credit  to 
invite  a  guest.  To  tell  yon  the  plain  truth,  I 
ad  vise  yon  to  go  away  and  remain  far  away 
from  ns.  That  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can 
give  von..  Skip  !  ’  He  shoved  me  toward  the 
door,  and  I  went  down  the  stairs  heart¬ 
broken.” 

The  Death  Plant  or  South  Afbica. — The 
full  African  sun,  from  a  sky  of  the  hardest 
bine,  poured  down  its  fierce  rays  on  the  sandy 
plains  beneath,  which,  already  overcharged 
with  heat,  reflected  them  back  from  its  yellow¬ 
ish  surface,  till  the  air  felt  like  solid  iron 
bands  of  heat.  From  the  horizon  came  bound¬ 
ing  along  a  herd  of  the  jetel  or  hartebeest  an¬ 
telope,  with  their  beantifnl  red  chestnut  skins 
glistening  in  the  declining  sun  like  the  coats 
of  well  groomed  English  hnnters.  Rapidly 
approaching  they  stopped  by  a  patch  of  nab- 
bnk  bushes  to  eat  of  the  small  frnit,  which, 
like  miniature  apples  about  the  size  of  nut¬ 
megs,  had  fallen  in  large  quantities  to  the 
ground.  The  leader  of  the  herd  mounted  a 
white  ant  hill  to  keep  faithful  watch  over  his 
flock  against  any  approaching  danger. 

Amid  some  tall  grasses,  that  lay  between 
the  forest  and  the  nabbuk  bashes,  a  lion  awoke 
from  his  midday  sleep  ;  he  stretched  himself 
lazily  first  with  one  paw,  then  with  the  other, 
and,  with  eyes  dull  from  sleep,  surveyed  lei¬ 
surely  the  plain  before  him.  Suddenly  he 
spied  the  herd  of  antelopes  feeding  on  the 
fruit  of  the  nabbuk  bushes.  At  once  the 
loosened  muscles  became  firm,  and  drawn  out 
like  whip-cord,  the  head  rigid  and  attentive, 
the  body  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  the 
eyes  fixed,  bright  and  cruel ;  the  tufted  tail 
quivering  with  emotion,  moved  slowly  from 
side  to  side.  Softly  and  slowly  he  began  to 
move  amid  the  grass  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  nabbuk  bashes  ;  one  clumsy  shake  of  the 
grasses  above  him,  or  the  slightest  exposure 
of  his  body  would  have  given  the  al.irm  to  the 
watchful  leader  of  the  antelope  herd,  and  a 
few  moments  would  have  seen  them  disappear 
on  the  clear-cut  horizon.  Moving  forward  a 
few  paces,  with  every  step  considered  ;  then 
pausing,  as  if  resting  from  the  extreme  ten¬ 
sion  that  this  cautious  approach  caused  him, 
taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  ground  and 
cover  with  perfect  judgment,  the  result  of  tra- 
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dition  and  practice,  the  great  beast  crept  on. 
The  lion  at  last  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  a  long  space  separating  him  from  the 
nearest  antelope.  Gonld  he  spring  the  dis¬ 
tance,  or  would  he  fall  short,  and  slink  away 
ashamed  of  his  failure  ?  He  paused  for  a  few 
seconds  to  collect  together  all  his  strength  for 
the  final  leap  ;  the  body  crouched  close  to  the 
ground,  and  bent  backward  well  over  the  hind 
hocks,  the  head  firm  and  raised,  the  claws 
sent  into  the  ground  for  a  better  grip,  the 
body  oscillating  backward  and  forward  a  few 
times,  and  then  with  a  great  roar  the  tawny 
lion  sprang.  He  had  measared  his  strength 
rightly  ;  one  great  paw  came  down  with  sledge¬ 
hammer  violence  on  the  beautiful  head  of  the 
nearest  antelope.  With  growls  and  kind  pur- 
rings  the  great  beast  began  his  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  lion  lay 
across  the  mangled  body  of  his  victim,  be 
would  pause  and  look  around,  but  with  no 
fear  in  his  look  ;  for  what  other  inhabitant  of 
the  waste  would  contest  his  ownership  ?  what 
danger  could  lie  in  wait  for  him  ?  And  so  he 
fed  without  any  dread. 

As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  a  refreshing 
breeze  came  whispering  from  the  forest  over 
the  sandy  plain  toward  this  strange  mystery 
of  life  and  death.  Gaining  in  strength,  it 
drove  slowly  on  the  fruit  of  the  grapple  plant, 
whose  formidable  looking  hooks  were  await¬ 
ing  to  attach  themselves  to  any  passer-by,  so 
that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  some  spot,  where 
the  seed  contained  within  the  array  of  hooks 
might  find  suitable  lodgment  for  growth. 
Hounding  themselves  into  balls,  sometimes 
travelling  faster,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes 
stopping  altogether,  according  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  soothing,  refreshing  breeze. 
On  they  came,  dry,  roundish  balls,  innocent¬ 
looking  enough,  and  apparently  not  likely  to 
do  harm  to  anything.  At  last  one  lazily  rolled 
under  the  hind  quarters  of  the  lion  as  he  lay 
occupied  with  his  victim,  and  unrolling  itself, 
the  hooks  very  slowly  got  hold  of  his  tawny 
quarters,  at  first  so  gently  that  the  lion  fed  on 
unheeding.  As  the  hooks  got  a  firmer  hold, 
they  began  to  curl  and  creep  into  the  flesh 
until  a  sudden  grip  revealed  to  the  lion  that 
something  unusual  was  upon  his  quarters. 
With  a  deep  growl  he  lifted  himself  off  the 
carcass  of  the  deer  to  examine  the  source  of 
his  annoyance.  At  first  he  tried  to  brush  off 
the  fruit  with  a  front  paw,  but  the  hooks  had 
now  got  firm  hold,  and  were  not  to  be  easily 
moved.  After  repeated  efforts  he  desisted. 


and  smelled  it  with  bis  nose,  not  understand¬ 
ing  what  it  was,  or  why  it  was  there. 

The  hooks  gradually  tightening  their  hold 
were  now  giving  the  lion  considerable  pain, 
which  caused  him  to  lose  bis  composure  some¬ 
what,  and  with  deep  angry  growls  be  worked 
all  the  harder  with  his  front  paws  to  remove 
the  tenacious  frnit.  But  the  more  he  did  so, 
the  firmer  it  clung,  and  the  worse  grew  the 
pain,  till,  driven  to  desperation,  he  seized  the 
frnit  in  his  mouth  and  tried  to  tear  it  away 
from  its  lodgment.  But  the  frnit  remained 
firm.  Agonized  with  pain,  he  now  lost  bis 
majestic  self-control,  and  with  savage  mntter- 
ings  tore  away  with  all  bis  strength.  At  last 
the  tenacious  fruit  gave  way  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  but,  still  obedient  to  its  nature,  it 
wound  its  sharp  prongs  into  the  tongue,  roof, 
and  throat  of  the  distracted  and  maddened 
beast.  Then  the  dreadful  death  agony  began. 
Growling,  moaning,  blinded  with  pain,  the 
noble  head  jerking  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  the 
mane  flying  about  in  utter  confusion,  the  mouth 
wide  open.  Bolling  on  the  ground,  standing 
up,  rolling  again,  running  round  and  round, 
standing  still,  lifting  his  bead  high  up  in  the 
air,  burying  it  in  the  sands  ;  tearing  at  bis 
mouth  with  his  claws,  the  weary  death  strug¬ 
gle  went  on. 

At  last  the  weary  death  struggle  gradually 
ceased,  the  convulsions  and  twitchings  grew 
less  and  less  violent,  till  perfect  stillness  stole 
over  that  habitation  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance.  The  pale  light  of  the  African  moon 
shone  forth  from  a  clear  sky,  dotted  with  in¬ 
numerable  stars.  Its  gentle  beams  fell  upon 
the  strange  tragedy,  embracing  with  its  calm 
light  the  mangled  antelope,  the  choked  lion, 
the  buried  seed.  It  shone  on,  very  still,  doing 
its  own  work  in  the  midst  of  the  universe  of 
mystery, — H.  B.  M.  Buchanan,  B.A.,  in  the 
Argosy. 

Idkai.  Wives. — Of  all  branches  of  criticism 
that  which  essays  the  analysis  of  woman  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  ignorant  and  fatuous,  and  the 
four  literary  men  who  contribute  the  “  Study 
in  Wives”  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  North 
American  Btview,  and  who  do  their  best  to 
dry-nurse  the  ideal  as  an  oblation  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  are  conspicuous  examples  both 
of  the  ignorance  and  the  fatuity.  Max  0  Bell 
is  the  only  one  of  these  critics  who  brings  to 
his  task  any  grain  of  wit  or  enthusiasm.  He 
is  so  well  pleased  with  himself  and  with  the 
wife  of  his  nation  that  he  goes  very  near  con- 
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Tinoing  ns  that  France  alone  prodnces  the 
ideal  life-partner.  “  The  politics  of  matri¬ 
mony  is,”  he  declares,  '*  a  science  inborn  in 
French  women,”  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
he  is  right,  especially  when  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  “  she  understands  to  a  supreme 
degree  the  poetry  of  matrimony,”  which  “  has 
all  the  more  chance  to  live  long  in  French 
matrimonial  life  because  our  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  is  not,  as  in  England,  the  end  of  court¬ 
ship  but  only  the  beginning  of  it.  In  France, 
when  you  have  married  your  wife,  you  have 
to  win  her,  and  the  process  is  very  pleasant. 
1  have  often  told  my  English  friends  that  if  in 
their  country  there  were  not  so  many  kisses 
indulged  in  b'efore  the  wedding  ceremony  there 
would  be  a  great  many  more  administered 
after  it.  Why  is  the  French  woman  of  forty 
so  attractive  ?  Because  every  feature  of  her 
face  shows  that  she  has  been  petted  and 
loved.”  Then  Mas  O’Bell  goes  on  to  jeer  at 
the  British  custom  of  long  engagements  that 
bring  to  both  parties  disillusionment  without 
real  knowledge  of  each  other.  In  the  matri- 
menial  life  which  follows  this  probation  be 
pictures  them  in  the  evening,  “  he  sulking 
over  a  book  with  his  slippers  on  [what  an  utter 
want  of  respect  to  a  woman  !]  and  she  with 
her  curl-papers.”  A  Parisian,  on  the  other 
hand,  gets  rid  of.  her  curl  papers  before  her 
husband  catches  sight  of  them.  She  knows 
«ith  instinctive  wisdom  that  unlovely  impres¬ 
sions  sink  as  deep  into  a  man’s  heart  as  visions 
of  beauty,  and  that  in  such  manner  a  great 
passion  may  be  worn  drop  by  drop  away. 
‘‘  Through  French  life,”  to  quote  Max  O’Kell 
again,  ”  the  married  woman  goes  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  by  Balzac,  that  a  man  who 
penetrates  into  his  wife’s  dressing-room  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher.  She  does  not 
want  him  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  she  takes 
great  care  that  he  does  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself.”  For  the  analysis  of  ”  The  English 
Wife”  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Grant  Allen, 
who  writes  with  the  judicial  impartiality  of 
one  who  is  not  interested  in  his  subject. 
There  is  not,  he  says,  one  ideal,  but  three 
ideals  :  one  for  the  aristocracy,  which  neither 
they  nor  we  believe  in  ;  another  for  the  mid 
dle-class  ;  and  yet  another  for  the  laboring 
class.  He  describes  both  the  British  matron 
who  eiftbodies  the  aspiration  of  the  great  bur¬ 
gees  mind  and  the  heroic  drudge  who  cooks 
the  scanty  dinner  and  bears  the  numerous 
children  of  the  British  workman.  Each  is 
more  wife  than  woman,  and  more  mother  than 


wife,  and  neither  arouses  in  ns  more  enthusi¬ 
asm  than  she  kindles  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
whose  home  she  renders  respectable.  But, 
granted  that  all  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says  is  true, 
he  does  the  English  wife  less  than  justice.  It 
is  astounding  to  find  so  modern  a  philosopher 
clinging  to  the  bid  Adelphi  gallery  gospel  that 
the  upper  classes  are  uniformly  vicious  and 
mercenary.  ”  The  British  aristocrat,”  he  de¬ 
clares,  "has  no  ideals,”  and  then  goes  on  to 
admit  that  “his  wife  is  rich  or  beautiful  or 
both,”  adding,  "  he  and  she  go  their  own  ways 
forthwith,  and  those  ways  usually  land  one  or 
other  in  the  divorce  court,”  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  knows  even  less  about  the 
British  aristocrat,  the  most  tolerant  husband 
in  existence,  than  be  does  about  women. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Karl  Blind’s  treatise  on 
“  The  German  Wife,”  that  when  a  German  is 
questioned  as  to  the  charms  of  his  womankind 
"  his  thoughts  easily  go  back  to  Tacitus, ’’and 
that  "  our  cultured  classes  are  very  much  his¬ 
torically  inclined.”  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
peace  of  the  latter-day  Teuton  that  his  inclina¬ 
tions  do  not  turn  to  contemporary  history,  or 
he  would  become  aware  that  the  women  of  the 
Fatherland  are  to-day  the  least  attractive  wom¬ 
en  in  Europe.  For  if  the  English  woman  is 
apt  to  wear  curl-papers  in  the  evening,  the 
modern  German  wife  wears  them  all  the  time. 
Her  personal  appearance  and  her  character  are 
those  of  an  upper  servant,  and  her  husband 
regards  and  treats  her  as  such.  In  all  ranks 
of  society  the  women  spend  their  lives  between 
the  nursery  and  the  kitchen,  without  even  the 
independence  of  movement  and  the  love  of 
luxury  which  redeem  the  middle  class  English 
wife  from  the  eternal  round  of  petty  domestic 
cares.  Nor  does  the  average  German  woman 
possess  that  sane  and  sweet  comeliness  which 
makes  our  women — even  in  their  curl-papers 
— fair  to  see.  In  no  other  European  nation  is 
woman  so  devoid  of  beauty  and  grace  as  she 
is  in  Germany.  She  has  become  a  synonym 
of  all  that  is  incoherent  in  form  and  expres¬ 
sionless  in  feature.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  Teuton  pre-eminence  both  as  student  and 
as  soldier.  Whatever  of  artistic  sensuousness 
there  is  in  him  be  satisfies  with  music,  what¬ 
ever  of  idealism  he  feeds  with  philosophy. 

The  last  of  this  conjugal  quartette  is  “  The 
Scandinavian  Wife,”  as  Mr.  H.-  H.  Boyesen 
sees  her.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  Noise 
countries  are  suffering  from  a  severe  epidemic 
of  the  New  Woman.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
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somewhat  pessimlstio  cooceming  “  the  fair 
northern  maiden”  of  the  fntare  and  her  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Indeed,  Max 
0 'Bell' 8  exnltant  appreciation  of  his  country¬ 
women  is  not  emulated  by  any  of  his  compan¬ 
ion  critics.  The  capacity  to  create  a  genuine 
ideal  is  the  rarest  of  all  human  characteristics. 
”  Not  till  the  fire  is  smoldering  in  the  grate, 
look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars.”  Al¬ 
though  the  student  and  the  dreamer  have  be¬ 
tween  them  fashioned  an  msthetic  abstraction 
out  of  the  ideal  woman,  the  average  sensual 
man  neither  desires  nor  pursues  her.  At  no 
time  of  life  is  the  average  Englishman  suffi¬ 
ciently  enamored  of  his  visions  to  believe  in 
their  possible  realization  within  his  experi¬ 
ence.  He  does  not  want  to  domesticate  a  re¬ 
cording  angel  or  one  too  bright  and  good  for 
the  darning  of  stockings  and  five  o’clock  tea. 
In  men  of  this  type  ideals  become  mere  pref¬ 
erences,  such  as  a  bias  in  favor  of  deep  eyes 
or  a  low  voice.  Their  aspirations  cease  to  be 
ideal  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  way 
lies,  perhaps,  a  weak  dilution  of  felicity. — 
Saturday  Review. 

A  Silent  Zone  ximuND  Foo  hokns. — Acous¬ 
tic  signals  are  excellent  in  the  open  sea,  and 
for  indicating  the  approach  of  vessels  to  the 
coast  in  a  fog,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
always  fulfil  their  duty  ;  following  some  cele¬ 
brated  accidents  it  has  been  finally  proved 
that  there  are  around  them  zones  where  the 
sound  is  not  perceived  at  the  sea-level.  Ship¬ 
wrecked  sea-captains  have  affirmed  that  the 
sirens  that  were  sounding  on  the  coast  have 
at  times  ceased  to  blow,  and  they  have  accused 
the  keepers  of  negligence  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
after  sufficient  proof  that  the  siren  was  work¬ 
ing  properly,  the  captains  have  been  suspect¬ 
ed  of  trumping  up  an  excuse  to  hide  their  own 
shortcomings.  The  explanation  is  that  both 
sides  were  quite  right.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  phenomena  that 
ha^  so  long  deceived  everybody  is  duly  set  forth. 
It  has  been  found  that  sirens  are  surrounded 
by  a  neutral  zone  in  which  the  sound  is  not 
heard  at  the  sea-level.  This  zone  is  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
siren  on  the  coast,  and  it  has  a  mean  width  of 
about  28(X)  metres  (8400  feet).  On  the  nearer 
side  of  this  zone  the  sound  is  of  course  heard 
perfectly,  but  when  it  is  traversed  the  sound 
weakens  gradually  till  it  becomes  scarcely  per- 
oeptible  ;  then  it  increases  again,  and  when 
the  zone  is  left  behind  the  sound  resumes  its 
full  intensity.  Experiments  have  been  made 
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on  this  subject  with  a  steam  vessel,  by  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  approach  or  recede  from  a  lightship 
in  different  directions  and  in  a  straight  line. 
In  each  course  the  sound  was  deadened  al¬ 
most  completely  in  a  zone  whose  central  line 
was  about  5000  metres  (15,000  feet)  from  the 
siren.  It  is  urgent  that  this  phenomenon,  so 
interesting  to  navigators,  should  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  care. — Cosmos. 

What  Sticks  have  Done.— The  first  head  of 
saffron  was  smuggled  out  of  Greece  in  the 
hollow  of  a  pilgrim’s  staff  ;  in  like  fashion 
silkworms  arrived  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
first  tulip  bulb  entered  Holland,  and  the  first 
asparagus  made  its  way  into  England.  The 
seeds  of  the  melon,  apricot,  tomato,  onion, 
cauliflower,  and  quince,  were  all  carried  out 
of  the  countries  that  strove  to  keep  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  them,  in  the  hollow  of  a  staff.  The 
fashion  of  concealing  ‘‘  portable  property”  in 
the  walking  stick  was  not  confined  to  the  days 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  being  a  useful  contrivance, 
it  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  Henry 
VIIl.,  we  read,  gave  forty-eight  shillings  for  a 
cane  ”  garnyshed  with  golde,  perfume  in  the 
top,  a  foot  rule,  a  knife,  and  a  file  of  golde  con¬ 
cealed  therein.”  At  one  time  a  sword  stick 
was  the  constant  companion  of  a  gentleman's 
rambles.  A  cane,  innocent  in  appearance, 
sprang  at  a  moment’s  notice  into  a  formidable 
weapon — a  useful  ally  at  a  period  when  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  were  alike  unsafe.  Pennant, 
in  his  “  Tour  in  Scotland”  in  1769,  speaks  of 
seeing  “  at  a  gentleman’s  house  in  GUn  Lion, 
a  curious  walking  staff  belonging  to  one  of  his 
ancestors.  It  was  iron,  cased  in  leather,  five 
feet  long  ;  at  the  top  a  neat  pair  of  extended 
wings  like  a  caduceusf  but  upon  being  shook, 
a  poniard  two  feet  nine  inches  darted  out.” 
Medicine,  surgical  instruments,  sextants,  and 
theodolites  have  all  been  carried  in  sticks. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  substantial  ebony  cane 
was  a  veritable  mvUtum  in  parvo ;  it  had  a  mari¬ 
ner’s  compass  set  in  the  h«ad,  and  also  held  a 
pen,  pencil,  protractor,  pair  of-  compasses, 
and  measuring  rods.  Among  the  quaint 
memorial  sticks  kept  as  relics  may  be  placed 
one  preserved  by  the  pious  monks  of  Tolen- 
tino.  It  purports  to  be  the  stick  with  which 
the  Author  of  Evil  belabored  the  shoulders 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  that  city.  The  town  of 
Tsaritzin  possesses  one  belonging  to  Peter  the 
Great,  which  he  presented  to  the  governor, 
saying,  ”  Here  is  my  stick  with  which  I  have 
kept  my  friends  in  order.  May  it  serve  to 
protect  you  against  your  enemies.” 


